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BEYOND THE BREAKERS. 


CHAPTER V. 
BAVENO. 


HILE Miss Celia Pembroke—for 

that was the name of Mrs. Hart- 

land’s niece—is driving her aunt to Mr. 

Sydenham’s, our readers shall have some 

information touching the early life of that 
gentleman. 

A Philadelphian, of Quaker family, 
Franklin Sydenham had left the Society 
of Friends, respecting them and by them 
respected. Having devoted a few years 
to the study of law, he bid fair to do 
honor to his profession. But, at the age 
of nineteen, having a handsome fortune 
left him (consisting chiefly, however, of 
a large tract of land adjoining the village 
of Chiskauga), he was tempted to in- 
dulge himself in a few years of European 
travel In London he met the Sel- 
bournes, a delightful English family, who 
resided chiefly at their country-seat in 
Devonshire. In that retired and beauti- 
ful spot Sydenham became almost do- 
mesticated among them, joined with 
ardor in the field-sports of the sons, and 
won the heart of the only daughter. 
Her mother, Imelda Gherardi, of an an- 
cient but decayed Italian family, had be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Selbourne at 
Florence, whither he had been attracted 
by love of art. 





Anna Selbourne was a woman of re- 
markable idiosyncrasies, alike of mind 
and body. Her large dark eyes and 
jet-black hair were a maternal inherit- 
ance, while her fresh, bright complexion 
and ruddy cheeks betokened Northern 
blood. Her step had the firm, free tread 
of the English gentlewoman, to whom 
ten or twelve miles was but a pleasant 
morning’s walk ; and her form had the 
willow-grace of the Italian, to whom 
comes the poetry of motion as words 
come to the improvisatrice, spirit-moved. 
So, also, of mental gifts, strangely ming- 
led. There was the calm good sense, 
the steady constancy, the unpaltering 
truth, the modest dignity of her Saxon 
ancestry, without a particle of their cold- 
ness or prudery or reserve. Beneath 
the habitually quiet bearing there lay— 
derived from a more genial clime—the 
generous impulse, the ready-kindling 
emotion, quick sympathies, noble en- 
thusiasm—Juliet’s warmth, Arria’s devo- 
tion. When she gave her hand to a 
friend, it was with her heart in it. And 
when, at the altar, she plighted to the 
young Philadelphian the love that was 
already his by ties far stronger than 
plighted vows, it was a guerdon rich as 
any which in this sublunary sphere man 
is permitted to win. ; 

I believe there are few thoughtful men 
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who have not come to regard as one of 
the least explicable among the great rid- 
dles of the earthly economy the rarity 
of well-assorted marriages. It might 
be so different, one cannot help thinking. 
The adaptations for harmony so wonder- 
ful! The elements of happiness so 
manifold and so rich! Yet how often— 
how miserably sometimes—it all mis- 
carries! .The waters of Paradise turned 
to fountains of bitterness—the gifts of 
Heaven perverted to curses upon earth! 

I do not mean that there are few 
unions yielding reasonable comfort, 
friendly relations, a life free from open 
quarrel or secret heart-burning ; but I 
speak of very marriage, without flaw or 
jar—a mating alike of the material, with 
its intangible affinities and its wondrous 
magnetisms, and of the immaterial princi- 
ple within that survives the death-change. 
I speak of a heart-home pervaded by har- 
mony not only unbroken—immutable as 
that of the spheres; felt to be so by 
those whom it blesses, calms, satisfies ; 
a social state to which, when man and 
woman attain, there remains nothing in 
the way of earthly need or acquisition, 


save daily bread, to be coveted or prayed 
for. 

Some think that, in this trial-phase of 
our existence, no such state of harmony 
and happiness is to be found. Among 
the few who do find it none of these 


skeptics will have place. No entrance 
into that temple except for those who be- 
lieve! Without faith in the Good and the 
Beautiful—the Good that is felt, not seen 
—the Beautiful that must be conceived 
before it is realized—a man is shut out 
from the highest enjoyment. And such 
a man can do little to meliorate the world 
or elevate his race. 

Sydenham, despite his Quaker origin, 
was romantic. I remind those who may 
think slightingly of him on that account 
that ROMANCE, though a word of in- 
different reputation, has some claim to 
excellent etymology, having been traced 
by certain philologists to the Welsh 
rhamanta, to rise over, to soar, to reach 
to a distance. In addition, the young 
man had an inherent love of excellence. 
He sought, even in such trifling matters 
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as personal purchases, the best of every. 
thing. Whatever he did, trifling or im- 
portant, his instinct was to strive therein 
to excel; not from vulgar ambition, but 
because he found pleasure in the strife, 
His future brothers-in-law had a touch 
of aversion to an American alliance, but 
Sydenham’s personal accomplishments 
overbore the prejudice. A “deuced 
gentlemanly young fellow,” they voted 
him among themselves: “can ride across 
country with the best of us, fence like a 
Frenchman, and then shame us all in the 
ball-room at night.” 

But it was something else that at- 
tracted the sister. Sydenham was a 
devout believer in the IDEAL. He had 
strong faith in his kind. He was a 
dreamer of what men may do and may 
become. Every struggle for popular 
liberty, or what he regarded as such, 
awoke his warm sympathies. William 


- of Orange, Hampden, Kosciusko, La- 


martine, La Fayette, these were his fa- 
vorite heroes. He had spent a week 
with the latter at La Grange, the genial 
old man driving him out, in his own car- 
riage, from Paris, and recounting to him, 
the while, with charming garrulity, origi- 
nal anecdotes of two Revolutions. One 
of these, presenting the Father of our 
Country in a rare aspect, often recurred 
to Sydenham in after years, vividly re- 
calling as it did the tender eyes and the 
gracious, loving manner which made the 
grand old Frenchman the idol of all 
young people who were fortunate enough 
to share his friendship. 

It was just before the unmasking of 
the sole traitor who loomed up during 
our Revolution. Washington had ac- 
cepted an invitation from Arnold to 
breakfast with him at West Point on 
the very day the plot was discovered, but 
was prevented from keeping his engage- 
ment by what men call chance—by the 
earnest request, namely, of an old officer, 
near whose station they passed, to spend 
the night there and inspect some works 
in the neighborhood. Next day, while 
Washington, with his staff, including 
La Fayette, were seated at table at this 
officer’s quarters, a despatch was brought 
to the American general, which he im- 
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mediately opened and read, then laid it 
down without comment. No alteration 
was visible in his countenance, but he 
remained perfectly silent. Conversation 
dropped among his suite; and, after 
some minutes, the general, beckoning 
La Fayette to follow him, passed to an 
inner apartment, turned to his young 
friend without uttering a syllable, placed 
the fatal despatch in his hands, and,then, 
giving way to an ‘ungovernable burst of 
feeling, fell on his neck and sobbed aloud. 
The effect produced on the young French 
marquis, accustomed to regard his gene- 
ral (cold and dignified in his usual man- 
ner) as devoid of the usual weaknesses 
of humanity, may be imagined. «I be- 
lieve,” said La Fayette in relating this 
anecdote, “that this was the only occa- 
sion, throughout that long and some- 
times hopeless struggle, that Washing- 
ton ever gave way, even for a moment, 
under a reverse of fortune ; and perhaps 
I was the only human being who ever 
witnessed in him an exhibition of feeling 
so foreign to his temperament. As it 
was, he recovered himself before I had 
perused the communication that had 
given rise to his emotion; and when we 
returned to his staff not a trace remained 
on his countenance either of grief or 
despondency.” 

With such antecedents Sydenham was 
a welcome guest, especially to the mis- 
tress of Acquabella—so the family seat 
in Devonshire was called. 

The family of Imelda Gherardi had 
been devoted Liberals ; and she, though 
now presiding over an English house- 
hold, retained all her enthusiasm for the 
cause of her country’s independence. 
“Italia Unita” was the idea of her 
life. An Italian republic, stretching 
from Switzerland to Sicily—of that she 
dreamed ; for that, in her adopted coun- 
try, she schemed and planned. Syden- 
ham was charmed with her earnest zeal, 
entered into her patriotic projects with 
faith and sympathy, and became a great 
favorite with Mrs. Selbourne. Anna, 
sharing in a measure her mother’s ardor, 
listened to their discussions with kind- 
ling eyes. In these discussions—under 
the influence of those eyes—Sydenham’s 





sunny nature came out. His glowing 
fancy, his generous aspirations, his bursts 
of eloquence when encouraged by sym- 
pathy in his listeners, made a daily- 
deepening impression on the girl’s heart. 
And Sydenham, on his part, uncon- 
sciously contracted a habit, as the con- 
versation passed from topic to topic, of 
turning inquiringly to the dark eyes for 
approval or dissent. Could it all end 
except in one way? 

With the intermission of a brief visit 
to Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Sydenham 
had resided for several years in England, 
partly in London, partly at Acquabella. 
There they lingered, fearing the result 
of Mrs. Selbourne’s drooping health. 
Shortly after her death they set out for 
Italy, taking with them their only child, 
the little Leoline, then seven years old. 

After a brief sojourn in Switzerland, 
they passed, by Napoleon’s wonderful 
road, the Simplon, into one of the most 
beautiful regions of Piedmont. How 
amazing the change! How lovely that 
first night at Baveno! The soft South- 
ern air—the moonlight on the placid 
lake, on the softly-rounded, olive-clad 
hills, on the trellised vines, so picturesque 
compared to the formal vineyards of 
France—all in such contrast to the 
scenes they had left behind—the giant 
mountain-peaks of granite, snow-covered, 
piercing the clouds, the vast glacier, brist- 
ling with ice-blocks, sliding down, an en- 
croacher on the valley’s verdure—in such 
marvelous contrast to all that region of 
rock and ice, and mountain-torrent and 
rugged path, and grand, rude majesty of 
aspect—it seemed like passing in a sin- 
gle day into another and a gentler world. 

To Anna Sydenham a region of en- 
chantment and romance! Her mother’s 
native land, that she had never yet seen 
but in dreams! Once the Mistress of 
tthe World, and still the Queen of Art. 
But it was not of ancient renown or 
modern celebrity the daughter was think- 
ing. It was of the fairy-land of her 
mother’s adoration—the Italy which 
that mother, even in her pleasant Eng- 
lish home, never named but with wistful 
eyes. 

And Anna loved it now, at first sight, 
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for its own beautiful sake. Mere life 
was a pleasure to her in its balmy, 
dreamy atmosphere and under its pure, 
deep-blue sky. She drank in enjoyment 
as never in her life before. They made 
charming, quiet excursions on the lakes 
—Maggiore, Lugano, Como; rowed by 
young girls with pensive, oval faces, who 
sung barcaroles as they rowed. They 
returned always, however, to the spot 
where they had spent their first Italian 
night—Baveno; for they had come to 
like its humble, country a/bergo, clean 
and fresh, and had taken a fancy to their 
simple apartments, with gay furniture 
and polished, tesselated floor. Little 
Lela, too, as they usually called her, ever 
begged them to go back to the pretty, 
pretty room where, on the first evening 
of her arrival, sitting at the open win- 
dow on her mother’s knee, she had 
gathered clusters of grapes from the 
overhanging vine. 

One fine evening they had crossed 
to that wonderful Isola Bella, once a 
bare and barren island of slate rock, 
now a gorgeous garden teeming with the 
vegetation of the tropics. They had 
explored its vast palace, lingered in its 
orange groves ; and Lela, passionately 
fond of flowers, returned with her pin- 
afore full of magnificent specimens. 
When they reached the inn, the child, 
tired of pleasure, curled herself up on a 
couch and went fast to sleep, with the 
flowers in her arms. Sydenham and 
his young wife sat down by a large re- 
cessed window, set entirely open after 
Italian fashion. Beneath lay the Lago 
Maggiore, motionless, serene. The full 
moon, a few hours high and directly 
opposite, shone down on the dark blue 
waters, through that strangely trans- 
parent atmosphere, with a splendor 
which Anna, during all her island-life, 
had never seen matched. So brilliant 
was the long streak of light on the 
mirror-surface of the lake, formed under 
the line of the moon by her reflected 
rays, that one realized the poetical fancy 
which dreams of such as a path of radi- 
ance leading to some far-off world of 
beauty and of rest. 

At first that glorious night-scene awed 
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these young hearts; then gradually the 
awe gave way to gentler emotions. The 
delicious breath of Italy came over them, 
softening, inspiring—in Anna’s case sad- 
dening too. Is the fullness of joy so 
nearly allied to fear? Her hand in her 
husband’s, she sat long, in silence, tran- 
quil. Then he felt her hantl tremble— 
then suddenly grasp his own. He 
started. 

“Forgive me !” she cried. 
too strong for me.” 

« What is it, Anna?” 

“Nothing. A silly fancy. Are you 
quite well to-night, Frank dear ?” 

“ Perfectly. Never in my life, I think, 
was I better—or happier.” 

“ Thank God !” 

“What is the matter? Why, my 
child, you are shivering. My poor, little 
darling !” 

“I will be stronger and banish such 
nonsense.” 

«« What nonsense ?” 

“It has all come from a fisherwoman’s 
sad story, I think. You remember, that, 
in returning from the Isola Bella, we 
passed close by that poor little Isola dei 
Pescatori, and that there was a crowd 
of fishermen and their families assembled 
round one of their rude hovels.” 

“TI noticed that.” 

« But you did not hear the answer one 
of the boat-girls gave me when I asked 
her if anything was the matter.” 

«I did not catch the meaning: you 
know how much my Italian needs brush- 
ing up.” 

«Only because you devote so much 
more time to German. This was what 
the girl said: «A fisherman was drowned 
yesterday ; they brought the body home 
to-day : she will be very, very lonely, the 
poor woman.’ I think a stranger’s death 
never so touched me before. I could 
not even talk to you about it.” 

“I am an excellent swimmer. You 
foolish child, I shall not be drowned.” 

« No,” with a faint smile—« No ; but 
there was more, dear Frank. You re- 
member what you were reading to me, 
yesterday, in the boat as we returned 
from visiting that gigantic statue of St. 
Borromeo ?” 


“It was 
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«Some very indifferent scraps of 
translations, I believe—bits from Schil- 
ler’s ‘ Death of Wallenstein.’ ” 

«Yes, and among them that exquisite 
heart-wail of Tekla’s. While I was 
sitting with my hand in yours, just now, 
looking across at that Fisherman’s Is- 
land, three lines of your translation came 
upon me so vividly I could not help 
grasping your hand. It actually seemed 
to me as if some one repeated in my 
ears— 

‘Thou, Father, in mercy thy child recall ! 

Earth’s holiest pleasures I’ve tasted them all ; 

I have loved, I have lived—let me die !’”’ 

She shuddered—eyes moist, face pale. 
Sydenham put his arms around her, 
gently drawing her head to his breast. 
He touched her hands; they were icy 
cold. 

“We have been overdoing it, dear,” 
he said. “You must rest for a day or 
two.” 

«I think it is this eerie, dreamy cli- 
mate,” she murmured languidly, «and 
that moonlit pathway over the dark 
lake. It all makes me think of Heaven.” 
Then, with a sudden burst: « Oh, Frank, 
Frank, you mustn’t go there before me. 


If you did, how cou/d I help praying— 
like Tekla ?” 

At that moment little Lela murmured 
in her sleep, scarce audibly: Syden- 
ham’s ear did not detect the faint sound. 
Anna was by the couch in a moment, 


kneeling over her. The child did not 
stir, however, relapsing into dreamless 
sleep. 

Then the mother rose and crept back 
to her husband’s arms. He felt that she 
was sobbing—silently, with an effort to 
conceal it. During all their married life 
he had never seen her so agitated with- 
out external cause. He stroked back 
the black tresses again and again, passed 
his hand gently, repeatedly—scarce know- 
ing why or being conscious of what he 
did—over her face and person. The 
magnetic touch had a strangely-soothing 
influence. Her sobs ceased. Her breath- 
ing came free and regular: the long eye- 
lashes drooped over her cheeks. Then, 
in a low, contrite voice, « What has come 
over me ?” she said. «Iam tormenting 
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you for nothing, Frank. You are not 
going to die; and if you were, is our 
little darling to be deserted? Tekla 
was childless. God forgive my selfish 
thought !” 

What a transformation may be wrought 
by a single night’s quiet rest! The next 
morning Anna was all her bright, racy 
self again, the light in her eye, the healthy 
color on her cheek. The morning was 
perfect, a gentle breeze from the lake 
coming in through the open casements. 
Lela’s merry outcry as she arranged her 
flowers was contagious. 

«“ What a good-for-nothing wife you 
had last night, Frank!” said Anna, laugh- 
ing gayly. «Are you sure some fairy 
did not steal me away, and leave that 
querulous simpleton in my place ?” 

“ Likely enough. You look, this morn- 
ing, as if you had been among the fairies 
all night. You are radiant, wherever you 
have been.” 

“I ought to look my prettiest, to atone 
for past folly. But the bad child begs 
pardon, and says it will never, never do 
so any more. And the zever is to be 
such a long word. We are going to 
live together till we are—oh, so old !— 
till we have ever so many grandchildren 
clambering over our knees. And I shall 
not scold them, even if they do pull my 
cap and frills. Ah how we shall laugh 
then—you and I—over that evening at 
Baveno, with its doleful presentiments !” 

« But you suit me, even if you are a 
querulous simpleton.” 

«Fie! Howcan you expect the bad 
child to reform, if you persuade it it 
wasn’t bad at all? You ought to shut 
it up and feed it, for a day at least, on 
bread and water.” 

“Too glorious a morning for that! I 
want to take it out among some of these 
vineyards back of the village, and give it 
grapes for juncheon, Will it go?” 

“Of course it will. Rogues don’t 
fancy hanging, nor bad children being 
shut up in dark closets.” 

Their child, who had been listening 
attentively, opened her large, brown eyes 
in wonder. «Poor, perplexed Lela!” 
said the mother, laughing. «She’s not 
accustomed to hearing about bad chil- 
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dren and dark closets. Your papa’ was 
only laughing at me, pet. You've eaten 
all the grapes from around that window, 
and we are going out to get some more. 
Come !” 

A servant entered just then to say 
that the principal guide to the Monte 
Monterone had come to offer a Jortan- 
tina,* in case their Excellencies wished 
to ascend the mountain ; but they de- 
cided to adhere to their original plan. 

They found an old caléche, easy and 
roomy, took a country road, shaded by 
chestnuts, and bade the postboy drive 
slowly, that they might fully enjoy the 
gay scene. He fcund some little diffi- 
culty in obeying, for he had a pair of 
large, spirited stallions that he was train- 
ing for sale to the owners of the Milan 
diligence. 

It was the harvest-home of the vzgie- 
vrons—why won't the dictionary let us 
call them vineyarders ?—the season of 
recompense and rejoicing, when the re- 
sult of the year’s labor was collected 
and secured. The handsome, embrowned 
peasants, in their picturesque blouses, 
drove their teams along the road with 
light hearts, yet with a certain dignity, as 
if proud of the load. Every face was 
gay. The sounds of distant music, half 
lively, half plaintive, came over to them 
from the vineyards and olive groves as 
the travelers passed. 

When midday came, they sought 
shade near a wayside spring, sheltered 
by a magnificent old chestnut. Ah, how 
every incident of that noonday rest 
haunted Sydenham’s memory in after 
years ! 

But now, with light jest and careless 
hearts, they set about preparing their 
frugal meal. The cushions from the 
caléche furnished seats. Bread and a 
bottle of light wine of the country, with 
napkins and a table-cloth, were the con- 


* A portantina is a species of easy litter, provided 
in Italy for the use of ladies unaccustomed to exercise, 
or invalids, desirous to ascend high mountains—Vesu- 
vius, for example. The Monte Monterone, situated 
just behind the village of Baveno, between the Lago 
Maggiore and the little lake of Orta, is three or four 
hundred feet higher than Vesuvius ; and the view from 
its summit is scarcely excelled, for extent and magnifi- 
cence, by that from the Righi itself. 
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tents of a basket which Sydenham 
emptied on the bank. 

«“ Now I must fetch the grapes. This 
vineyard behind us looks promising, and 
the men are but a little way off.’ Then 
to Lela: «Will you go with me, little 
pet? I want your mamma to rest.” 

But the child had spied some gay 
wild-flowers on the opposite side of the 
road, and they were a greater temptation 
than grapes. 

“I’m going to gather you a pretty 
nosegay for the centre of the dinner- 
table, papa. We mustn’t dine without 
flowers.” 

So Sydenham took the empty basket 
and departed—a/one / If guardian spirits 
there be, commissioned to watch over 
the welfare of mortals, where was Syden- 
ham’s then? Withheld, it may be, from 
interference by a Wisdom that sees 
deeper than ours. 

Lela strayed off across the road to 
fulfill her promise to papa. Her Eng- 
lish nurse, Susan, who had come with 
them, as on such occasions she usually 
did, made the little preparations for the 
meal, Anna being occupied in looking 
over Murray’s Handbook, seeking to 
discover whether it was worth while to 
carry out an expedition they had pro- 
jected to the top of Monte Monterone, 
in full view from where she now sat. 
Pietro, the postboy, meanwhile unhitched 
the traces of his*horses and led them a 
little distance up the road, there to rest 
and feed. While he was busy attaching 
a nosebag containing barley to the head 
of the horse he had ridden, several 
dragon-flies darted, with the wonderful 
power of flight which characterizes these 
insects, right across the road to where 
the animals stood. One buzzed between 
their legs ; another fastened, with fero- 
cious grip, on the neck of the off-horse. 
Both animals stamped and snorted in 
terror. Pietro succeeded, at consider- 
able personal risk to himself, in master- 
ing the one he held; but the other stal- 
lion, a powerful brute, maddened by the 
sharp sting, broke away and dashed 
down the road. 

It was Lela who first noticed the ter- 
ror of the horses. She set out to cross 
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the road, but seeing one of the frantic 
animals loose and plunging toward her, 
she hesitated—stopped. At the same 
instant her mother rushed impetuously 
to her assistance. The horse was gal- 
loping directly toward Lela; but, with 
the instinct which characterizes his kind, 
even in his headlong speed perceiving 
the child, he swerved to the right, avoid- 
ing her. It was in the very moment 
when Anna had bounded forward from 
the other side, and this sideward move- 
ment brought him directly in contact 
with her. He struck her with his broad 
breast, casting her violently to the 
ground ; then bounded over her as she 
lay prostrate, not touching her with his 
hoofs. 

Susan, almost beside herself with 
terror, hastened, trembling, to her mis- 
tress’ aid. Anna was insensible; and 
it was not until Sydenham, alarmed by 
the nurse’s shrieks, reached the spot, 
that she was removed to the green bank 
under the chestnut tree. 


CHAPTER VI. 
STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


Ir avails nothing that I attempt to 
picture the husband’s wild despair. To 
a brave man—if alone in this world and 
believing in another—a summons to die 
is a thing to be received with passionless 
equanimity: it is but as a requisition 
issued to some sojourner in an indiffer- 
ent country to take up his residence in 
a better. A little pain or trouble in the 
transit—soon over—that is all. 

It is when he strikes us through 
others that Death thrusts home his dart. 
He is victor, not when he takes us hence, 
but when he wrests from us the life of 
our life, and leaves us here exanimate 
save only in the faculty of suffering. 

Then holds the King of Terrors his 
carnival of triumph. Perhaps a brief 
triumph only. For the good and the 
wise there is ever, after.a time, an exit 
from this valley of the sftadow of death. 
After a time, not in the freshness of 
grief: not a gleam, then, indicating the 
way out. When the fearful blow first 





falls, the victim is stricken down, help- 
less, hopeless, prostrate, seeing around 
him but the blackness of darkness, and 
believing, in his utter abandonment, that 
such will be his lot for evermore. 

So felt Sydenham at the moment it 
burst upon him that he had lost his 
Anna. The sun of his life had gone 
out. He groped about in the gloom, 
stunned, as one suddenly stricken with 
blindness. He noticed not even the 
child of his love, clinging to the helpless 
form, moaning, “Mamma! mamma!” 

The untutored servant-girl had more 
self-possession than he. He sat gazing 
on the inanimate face: she had brought 
water from the spring, and was bathing 
her mistress’ temples. A shudder seemed 
to pass over the features. Asigh! That 
awoke him from his stupor. «She lives ! 
she may be saved!” he cried, bounding 
to his feet. In another moment he was 
beside the postboy, who stood stupefied, 
the bridle of the remaining horse still 
over his arm. “A portantina, Pietro! 
But instantly, instantly! It is life or 
death! In an hour you must be in 
Baveno. Ask what pay you please. 
Do you hear ?” 

«‘Eccellenza, yes,” said the man, re- 
leasing his horse from its harness and 
tightening the saddle-girths. “In an 
hour, if—” 

“No ifs! Inan hour! Mount!” 

But as the man threw himself into the 
saddle, Sydenham laid his hand on the 
rein: “A moment! This morning a 
guide offered me a portantina in case we 
ascended the Monte. He lives nearly 
opposite the albergo. Do you know 
him ?” 

« Eccellenza, yes—Francesco Ribaldi.” 

“Get it from him, and some convey- 
ance to bring it here—at speed, remem- 
ber! Twelve bearers, so they can re- 
lieve each other. Get carriages for them 
also. Any price, any price, so they are 
only here as fast as horses can carry 
them! Away!” 

The man started at full gallop, and 
Sydenham, the flush of excitement fad- 
ing from his face, returned to the fatal 
spot. 

For the first hour there was little 
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change—feeble indications of life, but 
apparent insensibility. At last the eyes 
opened, eagerly seeking the loved face ; 
and the hand which Sydenham had been 
holding in his feebly returned the pres- 
sure. He touched her wrist—the pulse 
unnaturally low, as he made it out. He 
knew scarcely anything of medicine, but 
something seemed needed to sustain her. 
A few spoonfuls from the wine-flask 
revived her a little. 

Gradually she seemed to return to life, 
speaking but feebly and at intervals, 
however—broken words of encourage- 
ment and of love. 

Interminable, to the excited watchers, 
seemed the delay ; yet in less than three 
hours the long-expected carriages drove 
up—their horses white with foam—bring- 
ing the litter and its bearers. 

It was evident that the sufferer en- 
dured acute pain as they placed her on 
the portantina; but the well-trained 
bearers kept step perfectly ; the motion 
was easy, without jar; and she did not 
seem worse on her arrival. 

Sydenham, unwilling to trust any vil- 
lage doctor, and having ascertained the 
name of the principal physician in Milan, 
Dr. Lo Piccolo, instantly despatched an 
express courier to that city, with a letter 
to the doctor, imploring him to start .as 
soon as the courier arrived. The dis- 
tance is forty miles: the man promised 
it should be made, by the aid of relay 
horses, in two hours and a half, and he 
started about eight. Before four o’clock 
next morning the physician arrived. 

Anna had passed a restless night— 
quite sensible, however, gradually im- 
proving, and without fever. She yearned 
to speak to her husband, but, fearing the 
excitement, he entreated her to desist. 
At her earnest request, Lela had been 
laid beside her for a little while. But 
the poor little thing, after struggling 
bravely with her emotion till she could 
restrain it no longer, sobbed so piteously 
that they were obliged to remove her to 
the nurse’s room. 

After a critical examination, the doc- 
tor prescribed bleeding, expressing re- 
gret that it had not sooner been resorted 
to. ‘Her pulse is feeble at present,” 
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he said as he passed, with Sydenham, 
into the adjoining room, where he had 
left his instruments—“ slow and feeble ; 
but fever will supervene in a few hours 
—by midday certainly. What have you 
given her ?” 

«Only a little wine from time to time : 
it seemed to revive her.” 

The physician shook his head: « De- 
pletion, not stimulant, is the remedy at 
this stage. I do not think any bones 
are broken, but there are internal in- 
juries, it is impossible to say of what 
organs, or determine how serious the 
lesion is. Blood must be let to arrest 
congestion of the injured parts.” 

The terrible question rose to Syden- 
ham’s lips. He became so pale that the 
experienced eye of the medical man de- 
tected his secret-at once. «The shock 
to the system,” he said, replying as if the 
other had spoken, “has been very se- 


. vere, nor is it possible, as yet, to predict 


the issue. With these,” taking up the 
lancets, “we combat the febrile symp- 
toms. The signora appears to have an 
excellent constitution. Let us hope that 
we may be able to save her.” 

I have often wondered whether—with 
case succeeding case to disperse and 
distract attention—the physician con- 
tinues to realize the despotic power over 
the heart often exercised by his lightest 
words. «Let us hope” had been this 
man’s expression, but uttered in a tone 
such that he might almost as well have 
said, « Let us despair.” 

The patient was bled, and the doctor 
departed, promising to return next day, 
and enjoining, meanwhile, absolute quiet. 
«All exciting conversation,” he said, 
“must especially be avoided.” He left 
an anodyne to be given in the evening. 

The prediction in regard to fever was 
verified. It set in about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, yet it was not so violent 
as to be alarming, nor did it, at any time, 
seem to affect the mind. Anna was, in- 
deed, very restless: she experienced a 
settled pain on the left side, where, 
probably, the hOrse’s shoulder had struck 
her, and she suffered much because of 
the frequent change of position which 
her restlessness required. But she bore 
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it all with wonderful equanimity, and the 
few words they would permit her to say 
were calm, considerate and like herself. 

So passed that day and the next night. 
When the physician called on the ensu- 
ing morning, he bled her a second time, 
and ordered leeches to be applied to the 
chief seat of the pain—that dull, wear- 
ing pain, still unabated. It would be 
impossible for him, he said, to call next 
day, nor was it essential. “It might 
not be prudent further to deplete the 
system,” he said to Sydenham: «the 
fever gives artificial strength for the 
time ; but to-morrow, or at latest next 
day, there will be depression: then we 
must fortify with stimulants. Watch 
the pulse and do not omit this. Art 
can do no more. Rest assured that all 
her resources have been called forth, 
and not, I trust, in vain.” 

But a straw to grasp at; yet Syden- 
ham, sanguine and hopeful by nature, 
clung to it. «Men are prone,” he 
thought, “to exaggerate difficulties, even 
when confident that they can overcome 
them. He may speak guardedly, so as 
to enhance the merit that will be due to 
him for success. Ah, how little needed! 
If he could but imagine what he will be 
to me if he save her life !” 

Another day, with little change. To- 
ward evening she said to her husband, 
who had scarcely quitted her room since 
she lay there, « Frank darling, you never 
in all your life refused to gratify a wish 
of mine; and you will not do so now, I 
think. Will you ?” 

Utterly unable to answer her, except 
by pressing the hand he held. 

“ Two days and two nights you have 
been beside me, almost without stirring. 
See what a glorious sunset! You must 
go out for an hour—nay, only for a single 
hour.” 

He moved impatiently, as in dissent. 
An expression of suffering came over 
her face. 

“You don’t want to pain me, Frank?” 
Then, with a faint smile; «Besides, I 
shall have company. I want Lela this 
evening. She shall not see that I suffer: 
I shall forget that I do when I know you 
are out in the fresh air. The child— 
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little darling!—has already learned to 
control herself. She will be quiet. 
Nurse shall take her away, else.” 

Sydenham was like one condemned to 
a dreary task. He took his hat, then re- 
turned to the bedside, gazed, through his 
tears, at the sweet face, but without a 
word. 

«A full hour, Frank—for my sake!” 

He imprinted a kiss on her pale brow 
and was gone. 

Just one hour after, to the minute, he 
re-entered the room. His wife was more 
quiet than he had seen her since the 
accident. “I am proud of my little 
daughter,” she said, drawing the child to 
her fora kiss. “She has been such a 
comfort to me !” 

«I’ve been taking care of mamma all 
alone,” said the child, triumphantly. Then 
a shade came over the little thoughtful 
face. “I can’t make mamma not have 
pain, but she says it does her good when 
I talk toher. Doesn’t it, mamma dear ?” 

«« Ever so much good, my child.” 

Then Leoline relapsed into a very 
grave, sad mood—quite quiet, however ; 
no sobs, no tears. What seemed to the 
father a sort of childish dignity now and 
then lit up her face. Were new thoughts, 
that had never been there before, busy 
in that little brain? Sydenham wondered 
what mother and child had been saying 
to each other. 

During the night Anna slept a little: 
at least she lay, for an hour and a half, 
her eyes closed, her face placid, without 
a symptom of restlessness, quiet as an 
infant asleep. When she awoke the pain 
in her side had much diminished. Syd- 
enham accepted all this as a good augury. 
Toward morning, however, the pulse had 
evidently become feebler. Lo Piccolo’s 
instructions in such a case were strictly 
obeyed. Diffusible- stimulants were 
freely given, and in the forenoon the 
patient rallied. 

About midday she said : 

«Frank, my husband, it did me good 
that you left me alone last evening, with 
Lela. Now you must let me have my 
own way once more.” 

« Well, dear one ?” 

«I don’t want you to leave me, this 
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time, but to stay and to let us havea 
talk together. I have things on my 
mind—” 

“ But Dr. Lo Piccolo said—” 

“Yes, dear, I know; but there are 
matters as to which he cannot judge. 
He wishes me to be free from excite- 
ment. I shall not be so until I have 
spoken frankly to you.” 

« To-morrow or next day, perhaps, 
Anna—when you are stronger.” 

She hesitated: «Part, at least, of 
what I have to tell you ought to be said 
to-day—now. You yourself will think 
so when you shall have heard it. I 
entreat you by our love.” 

“My own darling! Not another 
word! You were always wiser than I, 
especially when moved by impulse so 
strong as this. It shall be as you say.” 

«“ Thank you !” extending her arms to 
him. Sydenham kissed her fervently. 
She lay quiet for a little while. Then, 
in a low voice: 

“JT have been thinking of the life we 
have spent together. Eight years—yes, 


day after to-morrow: did that occur to 
you, Frank dear ?—eight years since you 


gave me your name; nearly two years 
more since I first knew you! Do you 
know what you have been to me all these 
years? Do you know what the summer 
rain is to the parched soil ?—what the 
sun is to the flowers? I wish you could 
feel, just as I do this day, how happy— 
how happy I have been! Ten years! 
and, except those few dark weeks when 
we watched by my dear mother’s bed- 
side and saw her pass away, not a cloud! 
I wonder if you know how happy you 
have made me—hour by hour, day by 
day. I had a glad thought always near 
me. It went to sleep on my breast at 
night; and in the morning, through my 
first waking consciousness, it whispered 
to me that you were there. Ever 
throughout the day, in the midst of 
other thoughts, there hovered about me 
a sense as of some good news—a feel- 
ing that I had something to rejoice at— 
vague—as it were veiled—while my mind 
was occupied with daily duties, but in 
the intervals of these coming over me 
like a bit of sunshine through an open- 
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ing in fleecy clouds. At night again— 
the last thing—it was a sweet sense of 
protection and of peace. That golden 
thought, running through the whole 
tenor of my life—embellishing, enriching 
—ah, friend, lover, husband; you must 
always remember, come what will, that 
it was the consciousness of your pres- 
ence, of your love, of your ceaseless, 
priceless care. Whatever happens, pro- 
mise me—for my sake—for my sake, my 
own beloved—promise me that you will 
never forget this !” 

Sydenham tried in vain to control his 
emotion. «Anna, Anna,” he cried, 
«why do you say this to me—why ow ? 
You are better, quieter, the fever is 
abating—” ° 

“If I could spare you this blow—if 
I could! But, whether I am here be- 
side you, or whether I am waiting for 
you—” She hesitated; then, in a lower 
voice—“ waiting for you where separa- 
tions are not—it ought to gladden your 
life that you have procured such a life 
of gladness for me. A life, Frank !—a 
whole life! More than the happiness 
of a lifetime was crowded. into these 
years. How often, as they passed, has 
my heart cried out, ‘What am I, that 
my cup should have been filled to over- 
flowing ??” 

The husband was utterly unmanned. 
He felt what her premonitions were. 
They might bring about their own fulfill- 
ment! «I beseech you,” he cried, «by 
the love that has been more to me than 
life—I beseech you, cast from you these 
terrible thoughts. You must not leave 
me, Anna—you mzs¢ not !” 

“Would I go if I might stay with 
you—and Lela?”. The voice was calm, 
instinct with speechless affection, but 
calm, with scarcely a tremble in its tones: 
the bitterness of death was past. «I 
have been thinking over it, lying here: 
it is not terrible, but I must tell you 
just the truth. That wine you gave me 
when my senses returned, and through 
the first night, did me so much good, 
Frank. I thought then I might recover. 
I dare say Dr. Lo Piccolo is a skillful 
man, and I have always heard that in 
case of an accident like mine one ought 
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to be bled. But when he bled me the 
first day my life seemed to go out with 
the red stream; there was—oh, such a 
sinking of heart and spirit! When the 
fever came I felt a little stronger; but 
after the second bleeding I knew—I felt 
—you must not weep, Frank darling ; 
this is a world where Death must be— 
where all we love lives but by his for- 
bearance. If you had gone first—you 
must remember this that I am going to 
tell you, Frank, and you must forget 
that evening of my weakness and my 
forebodings, and that prayer of Tekla’s 
—yes, if you had gone first, I should 
have waited patiently: I should have 
lived for our little Lela—and so must 
you !” 

The stropg man shook like a child. 
« My burden is greater than I can bear.” 
That was his one feeling for the moment. 
But he was awakened to a sense of its 
selfishness by the increasing helplessness 
of the sufferer. The effort seemed to 
have quite exhausted her. Even the 
hectic flush was fading. He adminis- 
tered a stimulant. 

That revived her for the moment. 
Each time 


Alas! for the moment only! 
that the remedy was resorted to the 
effect was feebler and more brief. There 
was, indeed, much less pain, but the 
pulse indicated a sinking condition of 
the system. Was her instinct in regard 


to the blood-letting correct? Had it 
drained the vital energies? At all events, 
elief from pain and fever had come too 
late—had come when there was no longer 
force to rally. Even to Sydenham, hop- 
ing against conviction, this became ap- 
parent. Yet she continued to speak to 
him from time to time. 

How often, in after years, did the 
husband call to mind the beautiful 
thoughtfulness for himself and for others 
evinced by his dying wife! She seemed, 
especially, to have considered every 
minute detail connected with the welfare 
of her child—its culture, physical, men- 
tal, spiritual. Never had her mind 
seemed more clear. «Do not fear 
to bring her up in the country,” she 
said: «simple goodness is better than 
brilliant accomplishment. And you 
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have duties in the country, Frank. I 
have been thinking of that large Chis- 
kauga property of yours. You told me 
there is a village there. How much 
you might do for these people! I think 
you neglected them for me: that thought 
came to me last night. It came to me 
from—” She seemed in doubt whether 
to proceed, adding after a pause: “Do 
you remember a text about dreams, 
Frank ?” 

« When you are better, dearest, we 
will talk of it: do not trouble yourself 
about such things now.” 

“Trouble!” The old fire lighted up 
the beautiful eyes once more. « Trou- 
ble! Ah, the brightness, the unspeak- 
able beauty!” Then in a lower voice: 
«I saw mother there. Nay!” as she 
noted her husband’s startled, uneasy 
look—“ touch my pulse: see if I am 
not calm, quiet. In my dream mother 
said: «You are coming to me ;’ and her 
eyes seemed to say: ‘We shall be so 
happy!’ Then I got the impression, 
though I don’t remember the words, 
that she told me not to be sorry for you, 
for you would do so much good after I 
was gone. I try to do as she bade me; 
but if you busy yourself about thinking 
and caring for others, who is to think 
and to care for you? If dear Lela were 
only older! She will be such a comfort 
to you, some day.” 

«Oh, Anna, I cannot bear to hear 
you talk thus, as if it were all irrevoca- 
bly fixed ; and it was but a dream.” 

«My poor Frank! If you could but 
have been with me in that glorious 
dream! Think! I shall have every- 
thing there dz¢ you. And _ after a little 
while—a little while, dear—when your 
task is ended—then you, too, will find 
out that as we approach the Eternal 
Stream flowing between us and the sum- 
mer-land, soft airs are wafted over to us, 
and sweet voices come to us from the 
other shore. Oh, Frank, try to be 
happy till then. One of us had to go 
first, darling. Do you grudge it to 
me ?” 

Thus, with her loving words and 
her sweet faith, that brave soul sought, 
even to the end, to wean the mourner, 
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about to be left on the hither shore, from 
the indulgence of his grief. And not in 
vain was this last labor of love. Even 
in those supreme moments he came to 
think of her not as lost, but as going 
home the first: he came to realize that 
though, for both, there was a terrible 
parting here, for her there was a joyful 
greeting beyond. And in long after 
years she, being dead, yet spake. The 
balm of her parting words brought com- 
fort and calm to many a lonely hour. 

Toward midnight she became very 
feeble, having scarcely strength to ask 
that she might be moved before the win- 
dow that opened on the lake. The same 
brilliant moon, the same path of radiance 
over the dark-blue mirror, as on the 
night of Anna’s presentiments. She 
gazed dreamily on the calm radiance of 
the scene, and, pointing to the streak of 
light, «It is not brighter,” she said 
faintly to Sydenham, «than the path be- 
fore me.” Then gradually she sank into 
a stupor. Half an hour after she seemed 
to awake for a moment, with just strength 
to draw her husband to her arms and to 
whisper, «Not for long, dear love—not 
for long!” Her last words of comfort 
to him who had made the happiness of 
her life. 

The trance-like condition into which 
she immediately relapsed continued until 
that earliest hour of the morning when 
so many have passed away. Then she 
stirred a little, her lips moved, but she 
recognized no one. After a time a sera- 
phic expression lit up her features. 
What she saw, what she felt, we can 
never know. Except on the brink of 
the Dark River eye hath not seen it nor 
ear heard. She threw up her arms as 
in welcome. «Mother! mother!” she 
cried, in tones of tender exultation. 
Then the arms sank slowly, crossing 
themselves on the breast. The look of 
ecstasy faded into one mingled of calm 
joy and holy affection, and of peace 
passing all understanding. And _ that 
ineffable expression—earnest of another 
world—lingered there long after the glad 
spirit, freed from earthly surroundings, 
had passed to better regions, there to 
take up its eternal abode. 





A little way up the Monte Monterone, 
on a small, picturesque, secluded plateau 
overlooking the placid’ lake—vineyar¢ 
and olive grove around—there stands, 
inscribed with the single word ANNA, a 
simple monument of purest white mar- 
ble. Never was earthly minister of gooc- 
ness and beauty laid to rest in a lovelier 
spot. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FROM BAVENO TO CHISKAUGA, 


One of Anna’s last requests to Syd- 
entham was that he should spend some 
time in passing through Italy with Leo- 
line. She foresaw the dreary. void, to 
fill which, at first, change of scene and 
the healthy excitements of travel are 
among the best appliances ; but all she 
had said to him was, “It is my mother’s 
country, and I should like my child to 
see it.” 

For most children of Leoline’s age 
the impressions thus received would have 
been evanescent, but in her case many 
of them were never effaced. She was 
not as far advanced as girls of seven 
often are in the usual branches of edu- 
cation. Her parents, noting her quick- 
ness and eagerness to learn, had deemed 
it wise to restrain rather than stimulate 
her ambition. But her mental faculties 
and her powers of observation were of 
no common order, and her exuberant 
spirits were shaded at times by a dash 
of thoughtfulness rare in one so young. 
This last had been increased by her 
mother’s death and the incidents there- 
with connected. 

' It was touching, even if it sometimes 
called forth a smile, to witness the sort 
of charge the little thing now took of 
her father, anticipating his wants and 
seeking to allay the impatience of his 
first grief. The day before they left 
Baveno he had shut himself up in his 
room, abandoned to thoughts of the 
heart-solitude that lay before him. She 
stole quietly in, sat down beside him 
without a word, and slid her hand in 
his. At first he scarcely noticed her, 
but, as she looked up with mute sym- 
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pathy on her face, he took her on his 
knee’ and kissed her in a passionate 
burst of grief. She wiped his eyes with 
her handkerchief, and then startled him 
by saying, 

« Dono’ you cry, papa dear. 
make mamma so sorry !” 

«Your mamma, my child? She is 
gone—” 

«Yes, I know she is not here. She 
is up among the angels. She told me 
she was going there, to see grandmam- 
ma; and she said I mustn’t cry after she 
was gone, because that would make her 
sorry, up there, in heaven.” 

Sydenham called to mind that hour 
which the dying mother had spent alone 
with her child. Lela’s simple words 
strangely affected him. 

“I’m going to see her, some day, 
myself,” she pursued, a sweet gravity on 
the young face. «Mamma promised if 
I was good and took care of you, and 
tried to make you not sorry, that when I 
was bigger I should come and be with 
her and grandmamma; and after that 
she would never go away and leave us 
any more.” 


It will 


And then she startled him again with 
the sudden question: « Papa, don’t you 
think mamma sees us ?” 

While Sydenham hesitated for an 
answer, the child added: 

« Because, if she can’t see us from up 
there, how would she know whether I 


cried or not. Don’t the angels see us 
and take care of us, papa?” 

How these little creatures with their 
daring questions sometimes stir up 
problems that the wisest among us may 
fail to solve! And yet we talk to them 
so heedlessly, and often say in their 
hearing what we little think they are 
noting and treasuring up for future 
thought. 

Sydenham’s nature was _ essentially 
spiritual: Spurzheim would have as- 
cribed to him a large organ of venera- 
tion; but his religion had so far been 
rather a feeling than a system, and he 
had given little attention to doctrinal 
points. Lela’s questions took him en- 
tirely by surprise. He had a vague re- 
collection of certain texts about minister- 
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ing spirits sent forth to attend on the 
good, and about taking heed not to de- 
spise these little ones, seeing that their 
angels always behold God’s face. But 
he merely said, «We shall know more 
about these things by and by, dear child. 
Of this we are sure, that your mamma 
is happy.” 

“Then don’t let us be sorry, papa 
darling. Mamma wouldn’t be sorry if 
she knew we were happy, would she ?” 

Anna’s influence was reaching her 
husband already for good. The ideas 
which Lela, in her unconscious sim- 
plicity, had aroused within him tended 
to soothing and tranquillity. 

At Milan, one day, as they returned 
from visiting that elaborate wonder, the 
cathedral, Sydenham received a letter, 
which, by calling up old associations and 
bringing before his mind the needs and 
the griefs of others, had an effort whole- 
somely distractive. It was dated from 
Chiskauga, and was from an old and 
very dear friend, Eliza Pembroke, say- 
ing that her husband had died suddenly, 
six months before ; that, feeling her own 
death to be approaching, she had very 
anxious thoughts about her only remain- 
ing child, Celia, then ten years old ; and 
that her sister Alice Hartland, wife of a 
gentleman who had settled at Chiskauga, 
had strongly advised her to write to him. 

«“ You were always a favorite of hers,” 
the letter continued. “She and I re. 
member so well the happy years of child- 
hood we spent with you. Do you still 
recall our going to school together— 
how you used to aid us in our tasks— 
how ‘you used to join in the quiet sports 
which were all that the strict discipline 
of Friends approved or permitted ? 

“To you, the friend and companion 
of those peaceful days, I now come for 
counsel, and—in case my Celia, left 
an orphan, should ever find herself in 
trouble—for aid and kindness to her; 
and I am sure that my appeal will not 
be in vain. 

« The report is—how true I know not 
—that after a few years you may settle 
in Chiskauga. At all events, some day 
or other your large possessions here will 
probably attract you to the place. But 
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in case of my death, I expect to leave 
my daughter here. I have, as you know, 
no brother, nor any sister except Alice. 
Her husband, Thomas Hartland, seems 
Celia’s natural guardian, and her aunt’s 
house her natural home. I know you 
will like my girl: a better or warmer- 
hearted child cannot be found. She has 
never given me an hour’s uneasiness in 
her life. Hartland is an estimable cha- 
racter, to whom I can confidently en- 
trust my daughter’s property; but he 
is cold and impassive, and there will be 
little sympathy, I fear, between the uncle 
and niece. On the other hand, Alice 
will be a mother to my child. And there 
is another reason why I select Hartland 
as a guardian, and why I invoke your 
aid in case Celia should need it. 

«“ There is a certain lawyer, named 
Amos Cranstoun, living here—a man, I 
think, without principle, whom I fear and 
dislike. He wormed himself, I know not 
how, into my husband’s confidence, and 
even on his death-bed Frederick con- 
jured me to do nothing to irritate or 
offend him. He has been studiously at- 


tentive to us since my husband’s death, 


offering to attend, without charge, to any 
business of mine ; and I know no reason 
why I should imagine that he might in- 
jure us; yet I do. A woman’s logic, 
you will say. But Mr. Hartland seems 
to share my distrust, and I believe it 
was that which finally decided me to 
leave Celia in his care.” 

To this letter Sydenham immediately 
replied, pledging himself in the strong- 
est terms to carry out Mrs. Pembroke’s 
wishes. 

They spent the winter in Italy, chiefly 
in Rome (where Sydenham met many 
of his wife’s relatives, enthusiastic Car- 
bonari—radical in their ideas of reform) 
and in Naples, where, through letters 
given him by the Gherardi family, he 
made the acquaintance of several dis- 
tinguished reformers of the same stamp. 

A nearer acquaintance with these 
Italian radicals somewhat weakened 
Sydenham’s faith in their anticipations 
of prompt success. They were of a 
generous spirit, impulsive, enthusiastic, 
and had much of what the French term 
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élan—the dashing ardor of the South; 
but they seemed to him to lack practi- 
cal qualities—prudence, steadiness of 
thought and of purpose, power of endur- 
ance, equanimity. His confidence was 
especially shaken by a confession from 
one of themselves, Don Liborio Libetta, 
a distinguished Neapolitan lawyer. 

“Signor Sydenham,” he said, «I can 
speak with entire confidence to you, for 
you are Anglo-Saxon, and that is a re- 
liable race. We live here under one of 
the worst governments in the world. 
There is no security, for a single day, to 
person or property. As regards persons 
of any rank or influence among us, the 
estimable, the intelligent, the industrious 
are considered dangerous characters, and 
are placed under a system of strictest 
espionage, dogged even to the privacy of 
their houses, tracked by spies, day and 
night ; while the worthless and indolent, 
the spendthrift, the debauchee, are re- 
garded as safe and inoffensive persons, 
and are left at liberty, without annoyance 
from the police.” 

«So bad as that ?” 

«It is the settled rule of policy—a 
premium, you see, on vice. The influ- 
ence of such a system is terribly cor- 
rupting—so corrupting, you think, per- 
haps, that it ought to fall, in this nine- 
teenth century, by its own weight. It 
has aroused the indignation of every 
man friendly to human rights. But, 
alas! we have no trustworthy bond of 
union. Do you know why we do not 
succeed against abuses so monstrous? 
Because we have no confidence in one 
another. I never feel assured that my 
nearest friend may not betray me to death. 
The iron, as one of your English writers 
expresses it, has entered into our souls. 
It is terrible to say, but we have no 
TRUTH among us.” 

“« Terrible indeed !” 

« And the result will be, that if, one 
of these days, we do get the upper 
hand, we shall not have sufficient faith 
in each other to retain it.” 

Three years afterward—during the 
revolutionary uprisings of 1848—Don 
Liborio’s words were verified. 

Naples, in its physical aspect, had a 
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beneficent effect on Sydenham. What 
a drive was that he took with Leoline on 
the far-famed Strada Nuova, leading in 
and out along the rock-bound, vineyard- 
clad shore to Baia—city of wonderful 
relics! The atmosphere, marvelous in 
its transparency, through which distant 
objects showed preternaturally distinct ; 
the matchless bay, dotted with fairy is- 
lands—Capri, Ischia, Procida, Nisida— 
its waters lying in dreamy, glittering 
quiet, sharing (Fancy suggested) the na- 
tional languor, in that they were stirred 
not even by heave of tide: then, as noble 
background, a lofty Apennine range, with 
Monte Sant’ Angelo, cloud-capped, for a 
summit; and, more than all and seen 
from every turn of the road, the purple, 
lava-encrusted cone of Vesuvius, awaking 
a thousand memories; the smoke sul- 
lenly rising from its summit, a reminder 
of the power to destroy that slumbers 
beneath. All this made up a combina- 
tion of natural beauty so wondrous and 
so varied that it took captive the senses 
as by a spell. Sydenham, charmed and 


soothed, felt little inclined to treat as 
hyperbole an encomium which he called 


to mind by a native poet, whose remains 
they had passed during the morning’s 
drive—Sannazzaro, who, in allusion to 
the city of Parthenope and its surround- 
ings, spoke of that region of enchant- 
ment, as 

“Un pezzo di cielo, caduto in terra.” * 

Nor was it inanimate beauty on which, 
during their stay here, the travelers looked. 
The country breathed of the past. His- 
tory was written all over it—over its 
ruins (once filled with Roman luxury 
and stained with Roman vice) of palace 
and temple and bath—the bath rivaling 
the temple in magnificence; over its 
tombs and its statues and its buried 
cities, now uncovered to modern gaze ; 
Over picturesque Naples itself, with 
background of rock and _ precipitous 
hill, sprinkled with charming villas and 
surmounted by castle and monastery. 

And that was history, of which some 
of the stone-leaves date back, not only 
to the heyday of Roman splendor, or 


* A bit of heaven, dropped down upon earth. 
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even to the times when Xerxes led his 
many-nationed host, with Lybian war- 
chariots and Arabian camels, against as- 
tounded Greece, but toa period of which 
the records were ancient history to 
Nero and to Xerxes—to an epoch be- 
fore Homer wrote or Achilles fought. 
Through a dark grotto, partially invaded 
by water, Sydenham and Lela were con- 
veyed, on the backs of guides, to a stone 
platform, the resting-place, they were as- 
sured, of the Sybil who prophesied the 
destruction of Troy. The long record 
stretches back full three thousand years. 

They returned, by way of Marseilles 
and Paris, to England. After a brief 
stay at Acquabella, Sydenham’s thoughts 
reverted to Chiskauga ; and there came 
to him, as a behest, Anna’s dying words: 
“ TiLow much good you might do these 
people! I think you neglected them 
for me.” In spite of the entreaties of 
Mr. Selbourne and his sons, with whom 
Lela was a petted favorite, Sydenham 
embarked for America, spent some 
months, detained by business, in Phila- 
delphia, and then set out for the village, 
where he had determined to take up his 
permanent abode. He was accompanied 
by a widowed sister, Hannah Clymer, 
one of those charming persons, not par- 
ticularly bright, but instinct with benevo- 
lence, who “think no evil,” and see, in 
every character, only its brightest side. 

In Chiskauga, Sydenham found many 
changes. Mrs. Pembroke had died, leav- 
ing her daughter under Mr. Hartland’s 
guardianship. A French physician, Dr. 
Meyrac, exile from his native country 
because of political opinions, had settled 
in the place. Another new-comer was 
Mrs. Mowbray, an officer’s widow in 
limited circumstances, with one child, a 
boy, whom she greatly indulged. The 
business of the neighborhood was slowly 
but steadily increasing. A _ flour-mill, 
recently erected three or four miles 
west of the village on a rapid stream 
called Chewauna Creek, was in success- 
ful operation. 

He found also, much to his satisfac- 
tion, that an old and valued friend, Mr.. 
Harper, a man equally benevolent, simple- 
hearted, learned and eccentric, was settled 
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in the place as Presbyterian clergyman. 
One of Sydenham’s earliest recollections 
of this guileless enthusiast was the re- 
ceiving a visit from him when he (Syd- 
enham) was but seventeen years of age. 

“My young friend,” said the good 
man, “I like you. You are earnest, in- 
dustrious, persevering ; and I have re- 
marked in you ‘a reverence for sacred 
things which, alas! is rare in this 
thoughtless age. Have you facility in 
learning languages ?” 

Sydenham replied that his teachers 
had usually thought so; that it was a 
branch of study he had always liked ; 
that he had obtained some facility in 
speaking French, and was now studying 
German. 

‘Ah, young man, these are but pro- 
fane studies, not to be despised in their 
piace, yet as dust in the balance com- 
pared to graver matters. Are you a 
good Latin and Greek scholar ?” 

«Greek, no: I am but an indifferent 
Hellenist ; but I believe my knowledge 
of Latin is fair.” 

“TI offer to you, my dear young friend, 
an entrance into higher regions. Come 


and study Hebrew with me. Thus shall 
you have the key to golden treasures. 
The writings of man are full of error 
and uncertainty. Come to me and we 
will study together the words of God, 
not as fallible men have translated them, 
but pure as they came from the great 


original Source. I do not ask you to 
come as a pupil, for I do not take pupils, 
but as a son to his father. It shall be 
to me a labor of love.” 

Sydenham had difficulty in parrying 
this cordial offer. He urged his law- 
studies, on which he had to depend for 
a livelihood, and the propriety of first 
completing the branches of philology he 
had begun. It pained him to reject a 
proposal so evidently made in generous 
simplicity of heart. “In after years, 
perhaps,” he said, more in expression 
of gratitude, however, than with serious 
intention of ever seeking to master the 
Hebrew tongue, “he might be in a bet- 
ter situation to accept such kindness.” 

Thirteen years had elapsed since then, 
whitening good Mr. Harper’s hair—for 
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he was now approaching threescore— 
but leaving unchanged his primitive pe- 
culiarities and his pure and simple heart, 

On making acquaintance with Dr. 
Meyrac, Sydenham found that he, also, 
was an original in his way. The follow- 
ing anecdote transpired through Madame 
Meyrac, a quiet, methodical, painstaking, 
well-dressed, well-mannered person, who 
ruled her own household rigidly, except 
that, in matters of importance, she was 
fain to let her spouse have his own way. 

The doctor’s health was usually good, 
but in case of casual indisposition? to 
which he was liable, it was remarked 
that he never called in the aid of any 
of his brethren of the profession. About 
a year, however, before he left Paris he 
was taken seriously ill; and madame 
proposed to send for a doctor, an inti- 
mate friend of theirs. To this, as usual, 
he positively objected. The wife watched 
and nursed her husband with her utmost 
skill, but the symptoms, fever especially, 
remained unabated. One morning, when 
Meyrac was evidently worse, madame 
said to him : 

«My friend, this will not do. Your 
case is getting beyond my experience 
and management, and you know you 
have often told me that a man who in- 
sists on doctoring himself in a serious 
case has a fool for a patient. I must 
send for our good Montfaucon.” 

“I thought,” replied the sick man, 
very politely, «to have already adver- 
tised you, my dear, more than once, that 
I do not desire to have any doctor 
attending upon me ?” 

“In an ordinary case, dear friend, 
very well; and you will do me the justice 
to admit that I have hitherto always 
obeyed your wishes on this point. But 
the symptoms, this morning, are very 
serious : I cannot take the responsibility 
of waiting longer. I must absolutely 
send for Dr. Montfaucon, in whom I 
know you have confidence.” 

“Before doing so, dear Elise,” said 
her husband in his quietest tone, «do 
me the favor to ring the bell.” Madame 
obeyed and the servant appeared. 

« Jean,” said his master, “in my study, 
over the fireplace, you will find my pis- 
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tols. Have the goodness to take them 
down carefully and bring them to me. 
And—a moment, Jean; that is not all— 
in the left-hand drawer of my escritoire 
there is a powder-flask and a small 
package of balls. Bring them also.” 

«“ My God!” said the terrified wife in 
an undertone, “his brain is disturbed.” 
Then to the sick man: « Dear husband, 
but this is madness. What can you 
possibly want with pistols, lying here 
on a sick-bed ?” 

“ Montfaucon is a good fellow, and I 
should be very sorry to do him harm. 
But if you really insist upon sending for 
him, my dear wife, and if he enters that 
door to prescribe for me, I shall blow 
his brains out: that is all.” 

« Just Heavens!” cried Madame Mey- 
rac, now thoroughly alarmed. «Rest 
tranquil, my husband: if you feel so 
strongly opposed to having medical ad- 
vice, be assured I shall respect your 
wishes.” 

“As you will, Elise; but,” turning to 
the servant, “let me have my pistols, 
Jean, at any rate.” 

No doctor was sent for, and Meyrac 
slowly recovered. On the first day he 
was able to leave his bed, « You are an 
admirable sick-nurse,” he said to his 
wife, kissing her on the forehead. «If 
all men were as fortunate as I, my dear 
Elise, we poor blunderheads would make 
but a sorry living.” 

The villagers generally were friendly 
and social; and without other division 
of class or caste among them save that 
which superior cultivation and informa- 
tion naturally bring about. 

Sydenham resolved to make his future 
home among them. In selling out some 
of his lands adjacent to Chiskauga, he 
had made reservation of a small farm of 
fifty or sixty acres, west of the village ; 
partly valley-land, but chiefly picturesque 
hills—an old clearing, on which the tree- 
stumps had already decayed, and which 
ran back to the original forest. During 
a former visit to the place he had picked 
out a piece of table land, half-way up the 
hills; and, intending some day to build 
there, had had it planted out with clumps 


of shade trees. 
Vor. IIT.—10 
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Here he erected a dwelling of moder- 
ate size. The material was a fine- 
grained freestone, from the New Red 
Sandstone formation, found in a quarry 
which Sydenham had discovered on a 
tract of his forest-land at no great dis- 
tance. The style he selected was the 
Norman, but in its later and lighter 
phase, prevailing during the twelfth cen- 
tury—simple semi-circular openings with- 
out tracery, but with labels of the same 
form, and bold corbel-courses devoid of 
the grotesque ornamentation with which 
our ancestors were wont to disfigure 
them; several sharp-pointed gables ; on 
one side a slender campanile tower, with 
pointed roof and an Italian air about it ; 
beneath it a handsome entrance, en- 
riched on the jambs with a succession 
of small, receding pillars. 

The variety of freestone selected had 
this peculiarity, that, when first quarried, 
it was comparatively soft, working freely 
before the chisel, and thus was readily 
carved into ornaments; while by expo- 
sure it gradually indurated almost to the 
hardness of granite. But Sydenham was 
not betrayed by this facility of orna- 
mentation into the elaborate. The outer 
finish was in rough-tooling. A few grace- 
ful leaves or flowers on the lower points 
of the corbels and as capitals for the 
dwarf pillars peculiar to this style, a 
circular window with radiating mullions 
in the principal gable; a few carved 
finials—that was nearly all the architect- 
ural luxury he indulged in. 

The tint of the material accorded well 
with the manner, being a lilac-gray, the 
shade which ladies, in their dresses, call 
ashes of roses. All this gave to the 
dwelling, at a distance, a- quaint and 
somewhat grave and old-fashioned aspect. 
Nearer, it had a look of substantial grace, 
its fine proportions and beauty of out- 
line giving warrant of a pure and culti- 
vated taste. 

Nor did the interior belie the external 
promise. It had an air of welcome about 
it. No gilding, no glitter; no buhl nor 
ormolu; no unwieldy tables with cold 
marble tops, irksome to move, unfit to 
write upon; no huge mirrors; no long, 
heavy brocatelle curtains excluding the 
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light of day ; no gaudy silk damasks too 
' fine to lounge on; but, in variety of 
form, easy-chairs and sofas inviting to 
rest ; cozy seats in oriel windows, sug- 
gestive of téte--tétes ; furniture to last 
a lifetime—solid oak and walnut and 
rosewood ; in the heats of summer cov- 
ered with gay chintzes that looked cool 
ere one sat down,—in keeping with the 
India matting beneath the feet: during 
the chills of winter with warm colors— 
maroons, scarlets, dark crimsons and the 
like—imparting, through the eye, a genial 
glow as one entered the rooms—an effect 
which was heightened by adoption of the 
European fancy of fortidres, or door 
drapery, corresponding in color to the 
curtains and carpets, these last bearing 
no huge, gorgeous, mimic nosegays, but 
being of a uniform tint, with small stars 
or single flowers spotting the surface. 
For the rest, the works of art adorn- 
ing the walls were choice, rather than 
of great cost. Of statuary there’ was 
but a single example: a terzino statue 
(scarcely half life-size), in faultless white 
marble, of Eve, by Angelini of Naples. 
It was a charming figure, admirable in 
form and proportion, eminently woman- 


ly, and with acertain youthful dignity 
about it—a fit embodiment of the Mother 
of Mankind. She is seated on a mossy 
bank, at her feet the roses of Paradise. 
By her side is the serpent, in her hand 
the apple; but she does not look at 


either.- She is gazing into vacant space 
—an absent, thoughtful expression, as if 
she were inquiring of the future touch- 
ing the godlike knowledge of good and 
evil. It seemed as if one could inter- 
pret the expression and anticipate the 
direful result. 

This little statue was in the parlor, 
set in a niche built expressly to receive 
it, and lined with maroon velvet, against 
which the purity of the marble showed 
with excellent effect. 

Then there were two or three land- 
scapes by American artists of celebrity ; 
also a small Turner, one sea-piece by 
Achenbach, another by Isabey; several 
carefully-executed copies in oil of cele- 
brated pictures ; and, scattered all over 
the house, choice engravings executed in 
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the first style of art. Almost all of these 
last illustrated some sentiment. One 
of them, entitled «The Gentle Warn- 
ing,” represented a young girl, in ancient 
costume, standing, with self-convicted 
air, before a table at which sat an elderly 
lady—mother or aunt, one may suppose 
—with a charming face; an open letter 
on the table before her to which she was 
pointing, but raising her eyes, the while, 
to the face of the fair culprit with such 
a look of love and gentle sorrow that 
one could almost hear the mild words of 
tender remonstrance she was addressing 
to her. Another, hanging over the fire- 
place of Sydenham’s study—setting forth 
the great truth that the poor assist the 
poor—was an engraving by Jouanin of 
Dubufe’s well-known “Denier de la 
Veuve.” All the rooms, by the way, 
had open fireplaces, the fuel being sup- 
plied from the neighboring forest. How 
cheerful and home-like that primitive 
wood-fire’s blaze ! 

A special fancy of one of the inmates 
gave, in summer especially, an additional 
grace to this dwelling. Leoline’s early 
passion for flowers, still unchanged, 
showed itself in the beauty and variety 
of the flower-beds, chiefly cultivated by 
her own hands, from the spoils of which 
it was her daily delight to decorate the 
principal rooms. Every morning (in 
winter from the green-house) there was 
a special bouquet of the rarest—the 
delicate colors daintily selected and har- 
monized—for the writing-table in her 
father’s study. A favorite with her, be- 
cause of its odor, was the mignonette ; 
and this, planted in narrow boxes, she 
set on the sills outside of the parlor 
windows ; the summer wind, as it stirred, 
bearing the faint perfume, from time to 
time, over the house. One came, at last, 
to associate flower and locality. «I was 
reminded of you and of your charming 
residence,” wrote an English friend one 
day to Sydenham, «by passing, the other 
morning, in Covent Garden, a flower- 
stall fragrant with mignonette.” 

It was a pleasant retreat for a man of 
letters, and now and then a select friend. 
Two spare rooms only. In an Italian 
villa on the Hudson, built with California 
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gold, there are adozen. But when Syd- 
enham visited its owner, an old friend, 
and congratulated him on his magnificent 
residence, the wife said, rather sadly, 
«How much I prefer yours! If we 
leave these rooms untenanted, it is like 
living in an empty barn. If we fill 
them, it is a bustling hotel, with guests 
that never pay their bills, and of which 
I am landlady.” 

But Sydenham was more than a man 
of letters. It was as if he heard a voice, 
silent on earth except to him, saying, 
«You neglected these people for me: 





when you come to join me, bring an ac- 
count of your stewardship.” Upon that 
unspoken injunction he had acted. And 
so ten years had passed since the sad 
events at Baveno. 


Our readers are now acquainted with 
the gentleman whom Miss Celia Pem- 
broke and her aunt, Mrs. Hartland, set 
out to visit. Are they content, before 
learning the result of that expedition, to 
go back with us, for a brief space, to 
Philadelphia, and ascertain how Terence 
O’Reilly fared during his prison-life ? 
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HEY come from the North and the West and the East— 
Men that are mightiest and men that are least: 
Where are they bidden? and where is the feast ? 
“’Tis a fair dead woman we’re going to see ; 
And her name of names it was Italy !” 


So they go down to the spicy South— 
That is silent, because of her songless mouth : 
And dreary; for even of tears there’s drouth— 
To wonder and pity that such should be 


The fall of her that was Italy. 


And three princes of might there were with them ; 
And the foremost, he kissed her cerement’s hem ; 
And he said: «She is broken off at the stem, 
But a fairer flower we shall never see!” 

And he wept because of her—Italy ! 


But the second came tearless and nearer pressed, 
And he sternly gazed on the stirless breast: 
«She would not bend to my fierce behest ; 

And she died in my gripe, for she hated me; 

So I helped to kill her—Italy !” 


But the third was unlike the second and first, 
Though his face showed not how his heart was curst ; 
For he hid his thought till in flame it burst ; 

And he said‘to the others: «Let us see 

If she’s dead or sleeping—lItaly ! 
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“For ’tis said that she grieved herself to death 
For a boon that she craved with her failing breath. 
Who knows but a life-throb lingers beneath ?” 
So, he called her—the fair, dead mystery— 
By her name of names, which was Italy! 


And he said to her: “Rise! Behold the hour! 

I will breathe into thee the breath of my power; 
I will help thee reconquer thine olden dower. 

I will help thee to stand up fair and free— 

I thy knight—thou my lady, Italy !” 


He bent him down to her dulléd ear; 

And the soul, that was faint with hunger and fear, 
Thrilled and wakened and turned to hear; 

And she rose up, fair as fair could be, 

And the world was glad of her—Italy ! 


She arose in her palace of delight, 

And shook from her eyelids the mists of night, 
And walked again in her beauty’s might ; 

And she reckoned with all the princes three, 
But she kissed the third one—Italy! 


She kissed him closely, upon his mouth, 
With the fast, warm kisses of eager youth: 
“Come into my garden, that fronts the south! 

There’s no sweet thing that shall not be 


For my knight of the lilies,” said Italy. 


So they wandered away in the sunny weather, 
In the groves of citron blossoms, together. 

At first she forgot to ask him whether 

His love was a free gift, and if he’d be 
Helper or tyrant to Italy. 


And she said to him, «You have made me free, 
When I thought this never again could be; 

But the seal of my bridal with Liberty 

Is kept by my cursers away from me. 

Will you help me to get it?” said Italy. 


How heavily fell her heart! and oh 

How salt were her tears when he answered, « No!” 
But they changed to fire when she turned to go; 
For he held her back, nor would leave her free: 
In his strength he constrained her—Italy. 


She said: «I thought my sorrows were done, 
And now I see they are but begun. 

Of friends to help me there is not one. 

I’ve found a foe where a lover should be: 
There’s death in his kisses,” said Italy. 
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“His helping has burdened me overmuch 
If my steps must turn at his guiding touch ; 
And fate of mine can never be such. 
He keeps the crown of my pride from me!” 
And she drooped for the shame of it—lItaly! 


She sat in the dust, with her face to Rome: 
“Oh thou, of princes and martyrs the home! 
With thine unlit beacon, the great white dome— 
I am thine! thou art mine! And no good shall be 
While they plot to part us,” said Italy. 


She raised her head up, and she said: 
«Turin to serve me when I am wed; 

But Rome for the crowning of my head: 

There shall be no joy till this thing be ;” 

And this was the burden of Italy. 


She stretched her hand out, and she said: 

« Milan to adorn me when I am wed; 
But Rome for the crowning of my head: 
There shall be no singing till this thing be ;” 
And this was the burden of Italy. 


She walked a little apart, and said: 
«Florence to tire me when I am wed; 

But Rome for the crowning of my head: 

There shall be no feasting till this thing be ;” 

And this was the burden of Italy. 


She laid her hand on the hilt, and said: 
“Venice to gird me when I am wed; 

But Rome for the crowning of my head: 

There shall be no peace till this thing be ;” 

And this was the burden of Italy. 


She plucked the sword half out, and said: 
«“ Naples to please me when I am wed; 

But Rome is the place of my bridal bed, 

The seal of my glory and unity ;” 

And this was the burden of Italy. 


She set her feet in the path to Rome, 

But the day and the hour were not yet come; 
And with face as white as the white sea-foam, 
And soul that was anguished unutterably, 

She turned away backward—Italy ! 


«But I wait,” she said, “by the light of the sun— 
I wait with my errand but begun; 
I wait with my crowning work undone: 
There shall be discord till this thing be.” 
This is the last saying of Italy. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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- attempting a brief review of the 
works of this eminent author, we 
wish to speak freely, but candidly, both 
of his merits and defects. Upon a sub- 
ject of this kind there will, of course, 
be a wide difference of opinion. The 
maxim De gustibus is unlimited in its 
application to the immense world of 
novel-readers. While we trust not to 
infringe upon the respect due to the 
memory of a great man who has but 
recently departed, we would also claim 
the privilege of stating, frankly and 
honestly, our impression not only of 
his individual efforts, but of the general 
scope and tendency of his writings. 

It is a somewhat interesting fact that 
the principle of development, which pre- 
vails so extensively in other depart- 
ments of literature, is rarely discernible 
in the progress and career of writers of 
fiction. Where a novelist is successful 
at all, it is almost certain to be, if not by 


his first, by some one of the earliest, of 


his productions. To “wake up in the 
morning and find one’s self famous” 
has been the good fortune not of an ex- 
ceptional instance, but of the vast ma- 
jority of those who have attained to 
distinction in this field of artistic labor. 
Upon this point a mere reference to a 
few celebrated names will be sufficient. 
To go back to no very remote period, 
what admirer of Sir Walter Scott does 
not turn with something of the fondness 
of first love to the pure and limpid pages 
of Waverley? Every subsequent novel 
which Madame D’Arblay wrote was a 
falling off from £velina, in the opinion 
of the most competent critics. The 
cleverness, the sarcastic wit and _bril- 
liancy of Pelham attracted a degree of 
attention which we doubt if the sober 
and chastened style of Zhe Caxtons 
would have gained for the aristocratic 
author, had the latter been given to the 
world in the spring instead of in the 
autumn of his versatile powers. The 
fame of Washington Irving in two hemi- 





spheres began with Knickerbocker’s New 
York, written at an age when many young 
men are still plying their tasks at col- 
lege. Mr. Cooper, after one unsuccess- 
ful attempt to depict the lives of lords 
and ladies in Precaution, found his legit- 
imate sphere among the mighty rivers 
and forests, the stirring historic inci- 
dents and patriotic associations of his 
own land, and stood forth as the fore- 
most of American descriptive writers in 
Zhe Spy. Even those who more enjoy 
Mr. Dickens in his serious than in his 
comic moods—even readers of the gen- 
tler sex who much prefer the tender 
pathos and beauty af David Copperfield 
or the Zale of Two Cities to the rol- 
licking drolleriés of Sam Weller and 
Bob Sawyer—will still admit that Pick- 
wick, the unapproachable and immortal, 
has been no more surpassed by the au- 
thor himself than it is likely to be by 
any future claimant to rivalship in his 
full-blown dignities and honors. 

To this general truth — it is 
needless to illustrate at length) Mr. 
Thackeray was a singular exception. 
He had attained the full period of mid- 
dle life, and had been employed with his 
pen—perhaps dependent upon it for sup- 
port—for years, before his name was 
even known to the community at large. 
As no biography of him has been pub- 
lished which amounts to more than a 
mere sketch, we have little acquaintance 
with his private and personal history. 
In this long period of at least compara- 
tive obscurity, we must remain ignorant 
of how much there was of disappoint- 
ment, of mortified self-esteem, of the 
chafings of genius, conscious alike of 
its own powers and of its inability to 
give them adequate expression—it may 
be of the struggles of poverty and the 
hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick. Passages of this kind are the 
saddest in the experience of men of 
letters. We trace their influence in the 
pages of many a gifted author, where 
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the promptings of a generous nature 
and a kindly temper are warped into a 
feeling either of morbid bitterness or 
sarcastic cynicism toward a world whose 
only offence has been to pronounce a 
judgment which the writer himself, in 
the fullness of years and with the calm 
reflection which Time engenders, would 
have abundantly confirmed. 

To pass in review even the more im- 
portant of Mr. Thackeray’s earlier pro- 
ductions would greatly transcend our 
limits, and prove of little interest to the 
general reader. Some of them, we are 
told, were so far from being regarded 
with complacency by his own riper 
judgment that he was by no means 
complimented or pleased at their reissue 
in this country without his consent. 
There is one, however, which deserves 
a far more extended notice than we are 
able to bestow. Zhe Luck of Barry 
Lyndon is a unique in literature—an 
original idea most successfully, if not 
agreeably, carried out. It is the auto- 
biography of a man who is thoroughly 
heartless, selfish and depraved ; low and 
brutal in his tastes, coarse and ruffianly 
in language, feelings and demeanor; to 
all appearance without a redeeming 
trait ; yet who looks upon himself as a 
highly respectable, exemplary and much- 
injured character, and justifies all his 
own villainies with an earnestness, a 
sincerity and an unsuspecting good faith 
which would deceive the very elect. 
There has never been a novel in which 
the author is so completely identified— 
we beg pardon for using the phrase ; we 
should rather say, so completely lost—in 
the hero. It is not Mr. Thackeray who 
speaks: it is Mr. Barry Lyndon; and 
Mr. Barry Lyndon pleads his own case 
as if he already had the jury on his side, 
and were certain of the sympathy and 
countenance of every honest man in the 
box. The talent for personation dis- 
played is wonderful. Most of us have 
probably heard the story of Mr. Booth 
the elder, that it was a perilous task to 
play Richmond to his Richard, as he 
was apt to imagine that he was really 
the crook-backed tyrant, and to make 
genuine and frantic attempts to kill his 





i antagonist, instead of quietly submitting 


to be killed himself at the proper mo- 
ment. Se non 2 vero, 2d ben trovato; 
but it would seem as though Mr. Thack- 
eray must have undergone some similar 
metamorphosis for the time being when 
he wrote Zhe Luck of Barry Lyndon. 
That it isa pleasant book will not be 
maintained by many; yet the very re- 
pulsiveness of the subject carries the 
attention of the reader forward to the 
end. Those whose object is something 
higher than mere amusement, who are 
willing to seek for truth under the garb 
of fiction, will recognize the masterly 
exhibition of the force of self-love to 
pervert and destroy the moral sense ; 
and may perhaps be not welcomely re- 
minded of past occurrences, in which 
their own process of reasoning with re- 
gard to themselves bore a shadowy re- 
semblance even to that of the detestable 
scoundrel, whom the most ardent be- 
liever in the total depravity of the races 
would scarcely consent to hail as a “man 
and a brother.” 

The Book of Snobs was the first of 
Mr. Thackeray’s continuous productions 
which brought him very prominently be- 
fore the public. It is the precursor of 
Vanity Fair; and pears somewhat the 
same relation to its antitype which a 
chart bears to a painting, or the “argu- 
ment” of a poem to the poem itself. 
It was originally, as every one knows, a 
series of contributions to Pzzch, in the 
palmy days when Punch was as proudly 
eminent in its own sphere as the Zdin- 
burgh and Quarterly in theirs. The in- 
terest of every reader must have been 
excited by the storm of merciless in- 
vective and ridicule which from week to 
week was poured’ upon all. ranks and 
conditions of English society—the court, 
the aristocracy, the universities, the 
clergy, the army and navy, the rural 
gentry ; even the very class of Uittéra- 
teurs to which Thackeray himself be- 
longed—falling so indiscriminately and 
universally, in fact, as to convey the idea 
that the snobs of England and the 
population of England were convertible 
terms. The author makes no exception 
in his own case, but frankly avows him- 
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self a snob, and as portraying habits and 
manners with which he is quite familiar 
—et quorum pars ipse fuit. The phil- 
osophy of the whole would seem to be 
that society was utterly corrupt, and that 
if honor, decency, manliness and princi- 
ple had ever existed upon British soil, 
they must be numbered among things 
of the past. The volume grows weari- 
some by its sameness ; and (at least in 
the humble judgment of the critic) the 
satire so far overshoots the mark as to 
lose very much of its effect. The skill 
of the artist is shown in the happy 
mingling of lights and shadows, and the 
true aim of the satirist is to render vir- 
tue more alluring by contrast with the 
ugliness of vice. Neither Horace, Ju- 
venal nor Persius was blind to the 
many noble and heroic qualities of his 
countrymen, while showing no _ indul- 
gence to their follies and crimes. Zhe 
Book of Snobs is a kind of promiscuous 
slaughter of the innocent and the guilty : 
where all are condemned alike, the moral 
impression is the same as if all escaped. 

We approach now the subject of 
Vanity Fair, Mr. Thackeray’s acknow- 
ledged masterpiece, and the work on 
which, as we believe, his fame will 
chiefly rest with posterity. It is need- 
less to recur to the sensation which it 
produced some twenty years since on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The author 
was not only enrolled at once among the 
foremost of living novelists, but by com- 
mon consent even divided the crown of 
supremacy with Mr. Dickens, who had 
worn it undisturbed for so many years. 
To confirm the popular idea of the stu- 
pidity of those who sell books, and also 
the trials of the sons of genius who 
write them, it has been stated that the 
manuscript was offered in succession to 
three publishers, and declined. This 
may possibly be so, but we confess we 
have too good an opinion of the discern- 
ment of men in matters connected with 
their own business to suppose it proba- 
ble. Mr. Thackeray, besides, was al- 
ready sufficiently well known to ensure to 
a novel from his pen a favorable recep- 
tion at the start. The foundation of the 
story may be, simply, that he was unable 
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for some time to find a publisher with 
whom he could effect an arrangement 
which he regarded as satisfactory. The 
days when John Milton sold his Para- 
dise Lost for ten pounds are long past 
and gone. We have no doubt that to 
the enlightened and liberal spirit of this 
very class of men, which is so much .- 
abused, are owing, in a far greater meas- 
ure than most persons are aware of, the 
free expansion and development of in- 
tellectual power which characterize the 
present century. 

The ingenious M. de Voltaire, who 
resembled Mr. Thackeray in not a few 
qualities of his mind, issued, at some 
epoch in his long career, a little romance 
called Candide, which has been classed 
by Lord Brougham and others as among 
the greatest of his multifarious efforts, 
We have, of course, no wish to palliate 
its scandalous blemishes, which were 
loudly denounced even at the time the 
book was written, and which, were it 
tenfold as brilliant, would exclude it 
from all decent society in our own day. 
We allude to it only in connection with 
its main design. It is leveled at the 
optimist philosophy—a species of ab- 
surdity which is concentred in the max- 
im of Pope, that « whatever is, is right,” 
and which has extensively pervaded the 
teachings of the Deistical school in all 
ages. The doctrine is, not that all the 
evil which exists may be permitted by 
Providence for some wise purpose, and 
be ultimately overruled for good, but 
that the world as it is, with all its scenes 
of poverty, wretchedness, disease and 
death—with the ravages of war and the 
terrors of the pestilence—with the op- 
pression of the poor and the triumph 
of guilt in high places—with the be- 
trayal of innocence and the unblushing 
prosperity of the betrayer—with the 
corrupt nature of man, which in its 
worst manifestations could make a hell 
out of heaven,—that all this is just as it 
should be, and in perfect keeping with 
the sovereign will and pleasure of the 
Divine Being, to whose love and com- 
passion for his children the heart in- 
stinctively turns in every moment of 
calamity or sorrow. « Everything is for 
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the best in the best of all possible 
worlds,” says Dr. Pangloss, after a series 
of misfortunes so horrible that the sar- 
castic tone of the narration makes the 
reader.laugh and shudder in a breath. 
Voltaire has written much that is more 
pure, more agreeable, more entertaining 
than Candide, but he has written nothing 
of which the general aim and purport 
are more instructive, more searching or 
more true. 

Vanity Fair may be styled the em- 
bodiment of the opposite principle—the 
pessimist view of life and its relations. 
Whatever is, is wrong; and if this is 
not the worst of all possible worlds, it 
is at least-about as bad as it can be. 
Goodness is apparently a mere dream 
of poets: there is nothing but mean- 
ness, profligacy, vulgarity, selfishness 
and hypocrisy under the sun. The lep- 
rosy infects alike the high and the low; 
pentrates equally to the halls of fashion 
and the domestic fireside ; pollutes with 
the same tainted breath the close air of 
the crowded city and the fresh breezes 
which blow over dale and down. No 
man is what he seems, or, rather, what 


he wishes to be considered. He is an 
impostor of some sort, and plays his 
part well or ill according to his ability to 


sustain the character. The book is a 
complete Jouleversement of all the ideas 
which amiable and happy people enter- 
tain of the community around them. The 
conventional personages who figure on 
the stage of English society are «taken 
off” with an energy, a bitterness and an 
intense relish for the task which are on 
a par only with the consummate skill 
of the execution. 
tleman, the «hereditary legislator,” who 
is so endlessly belauded in Parliament 
and out of it, proves to be an illiterate 
boor, who can scarcely spell his own 
name, and whose gross and brutal igno- 
rance of all that is due to himself and 
his position throws Macaulay’s rustic 
squires of Charles the Second’s time 
into the shade. The polished scholar 
and diplomatist is a pompous prig, the 
Shallowness of whose brain is equaled 
only by the depth of his conceit. The 
dignified clergyman has no other notion 
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of the responsibilities of his sacred 
office than to grow fat upon his living, 
and makes it the main object of exist- 
ence to cajole his rich relatives by way 
of securing a handsome remembrance at 
their death. The gallant young officer 
is the most empty-headed and heartless 
of coxcombs—brave only because he 
has not sense enough to be otherwise. 
His father, the honest British merchant 
of innumerable plays and novels, is the 
most grasping and avaricious of men of 
business, the most odious of tyrants in 
his own family, the most hectoring of 
bullies to those below him, and the 
most fawning of sycophants to his su-_ 
periors. Everything in Vanity Fair 
must be described in superlatives, with- 
out regard to euphony of language. In 
this dreary catalogue, which might be 
extended to include almost every cha- 
racter in the book, we recognize but one 
unsightly picture of moral deformity 
after another ; and the only difference is, 
that while some are positively frightful, ~ 
others border more closely upon ‘the 
grotesque. But nowhere is there an 
intimation that either man or woman is 
possessed of a soul, a conscience, an 
aspiration beyond this earth, or a capacity 
for a generous or noble feeling. The 
“vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas” at 
the end is not, like the utterance of the 
inspired writer, the sad reflection of age 
upon the waste of years in thoughtless 
indulgence,. in the pursuit of sensual 
pleasure, in forgetfulness of the higher 
duties which man owes to his fellow- 
creatures and to God. It is the mocking 
commentary of the misanthrope upon a 
portraiture of themselves. which his 
readers may condemn and denounce if 
they choose, but which he believes their 
secret hearts will tell them to be, in many 
respects at least, an “ower true tale.” 
Yet as Hope was found at the bottom 
of Pandora’s box, as the darkest day 
seldom passes without some one incident 
to enliven it, so Mr. Thackeray has not 
left us wholly without a gleam of conso- 
lation in this deplorable world which we 
inhabit. There zs a degree of virtue 
which human nature has the power to 
attain: it is possible to be a simpleton 
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instead of a knave.. Two persons fill a 
large space on the canvas, who, as they 
are happily married at the last, might 
pass for the hero and heroine, were we 
not expressly informed on the title-page 
that the novel is “without a hero.” It 
would be painful to speak harshly of 
either; and it cannot be denied that 
there is much that is touching and 
beautiful in the recital of their joint his- 
tories, or that there might be, at least, 
if there were more in their characters to 
excite respect. But both are so ex- 
cessively weak and foolish that the 
reader has almost a feeling of shame 
that he is interested in them at all. 
The poor Major, who even when he was 
a boy at school could never say no to 
another boy who wanted his top or his 
marbles, would in real life be the laugh- 
ing-stock of all his acquaintances, how- 
ever good-humored the laughter might 
be, for his utter want of sense and’dis- 
crimination in choosing his friends, and 
his blind devotion to the most unworthy 
objects. His idolatry of a fellow like 
George Osborne, whose thorough puppy- 
ism and baseness of soul are transparent 
in his most trifling action and in every 
word which he speaks, would destroy 
the effect of all his good qualities in the 
minds of those who hold to the old 
adage that “a man is known by the 
company he keeps.” Even his love for 
Amelia, generous and unselfish as it is 
to an almost superhuman degree, would 
lose much of its charm in the opinion 
of many by an unchivalrous notion that 
the most dignified figure conceivable is 
not that of a gentleman sighing for 
_years at. the feet of a lady who makes 
no secret that her affections are bound 
up in another. Amelia herself has 
shared the fate of most of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s female delineations—that of being 

thing but popular with her own sex. 


“ft women are the best judges of their 


own characters (and the subject is cer- 
tainly one upon which the wisdom of 
man cometh to naught), then Mrs. Os- 
borne is no less an exaggeration in her 
way than Sir Pitt Crawley in his. It is 
undoubtedly true that the depth of a 
woman’s attachment is often just in pro- 





portion to the absurdity of her infatua- 
tion. It might be equally so that there 
has never yet been a man who was so 
great a fool that he could not find some 
woman to think him perfection. But 
these are exceptional instances. Wo- 
men do not ordinarily love without a 
reason, any more than men; and ne- 
glect and indifference are as apt to turn 
love into aversion in the one case as in 
the other. It is strange that even such 
a mere babe in the affairs of the world 
should not have had an intuitive per- 
ception that her husband neither cared 
for her, nor was capable of caring for 
anybody but himself. The young lady 


in question is assuredly a type of a class 


which exists, but so faras she is held up 
for a pattern of what a woman should be, 
none but a professed misogynist can ad- 
mire the picture, or regard it as other- 
wise than the most caustic satire of the 
most caustic book which the English 
language has produced. 

But if Mr. Thackeray in Vanity Fair 
has neither attained nor desired the ob- 
ject of representing a good woman, he 
has succeeded beyond all peradventure 
and comparison in furnishing us with a 


bad one. The fame of Miss Rebecca 


Sharp is coequal and coextensive with 
that of her illustrious creator. She is 
the consummation of his genius, and 
may, for aught we know, assume some- 
thing of the same proud eminence in 
fiction with Lucrezia Borgia or Catherine 
de Medicis in history. But while neither 
of these distinguished ladies surpasses 
her as an illustration of the maxim 
“guid Femina possit,” on the other 
hand we have not hitherto met with a 
chronicler who has contrived to render 
them comical or amusing personages. 
This Mr. Thackeray has accomplished 
in the case of Miss Becky with a skill 
peculiarly his own. Sycophant, false 
friend, intriguer, adulteress, probably mur- 
deress, as she is, she sets at least all the 
male part of the audience to laughing 
whenever she comes on the stage. Her 
entrance is the signal for a general 
brightening up, especially after a some- 
what prolonged display of the sorrows 
of the sobbing and woe-begone Amelia. 
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« She would beat the d—I, by Jove !” is. 


(if we quote correctly from memory) the 
exclamation of Rawdon Crawley when 
she returns George Osborne’s compli- 
mentary shake of one finger, and the 
forcible expression is likely to be re- 
echoed by the reader at every step in 
her progress. Even in her misfortunes 
we think of her as “poor Becky!” and 
find it difficult to remember -how richly 
she has deserved them all and a thou- 
sand more. The appalling crime which 
is darkly hinted at in the last few pages 
of the novel no one will deny to be 
strictly in keeping with her character. 
She is not wantonly wicked: she would 
not poison a man who has been kind 
enough to her in his heavy, stupid, 
animal way, if there were no object to 
be gained by it. But Miss Rebecca 
Sharp is the universe to her; and Miss 
Rebecca Sharp’s interests must be at- 
tended to, though the heavens may fall. 
If it pleased Divine Providence to create 
such a world and to put her into it, she 
is not responsible; and she is neither 
better nor worse than others. If there 
are good people here and there, they are 
too hopelessly silly for any feeling but 
contempt, or they are: good only because 
they have not wit enough to be bad. 
The crowning scene of the whole work 
is the last, which describes the «horri- 
ble creature,” as we believe she is usually 
styled by lady readers, as officiating in 
the capacity of saleswoman at a bazaar 
for the benefit of a Sunday-school or 
some pious and charitable purpose. The 
picture which accompanies it in the 
original edition may not be artistic or 
elegant, though it is by the author him- 
self; but we can fancy the sardonic grin 
of the Mephistophelian exhibitor as he 
points the attention to the motto, « Vir- 
tue rewarded—a booth in Vanity Fair” 
—the appropriate termination and grand 
moral of the entire discourse. 


To speak in panegyrical terms of the 


ability displayed in the book we have 
been discussing would be as needless as 
to maintain that Shakespeare is a great 
dramatist or Milton a great poet. No 
one doubts that the writer is a master 
of his subject, and has perfect command 
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of the weapons which he wields. With 
regard to the degree of truth which it 
contains opinions may greatly vary. 
Mr. Colton has somewhere remarked in 
Lacon that we often abuse our own 
country or profession, but we never like 
to hear others do it; and the reason is, 
simply, that in such a case we tacitly 
make an exception in favor of ourselves 
which we are afraid that others may not. 
In the same manner we have met with 
persons who would extol Vanity Fair to 
the skies as a faithful exposé of the 
human heart and its corruptions, but 
who were strongly inclined, at least, to 
soften their tone when they found their 
listeners disposed to agree with them. 
That the world which it portrays is not 
the actual and real world in which we 
live is too obvious for dispute. Such a 
state of society could not exist for any 
length of time: its members (to use a 
very refined comparison), like the Kil- 
kenny cats, would all « eat one another.” 
It may be correct to say that selfishness 
is the first instinct of a child, but the 
lesson of mutual dependence is learned 
at a very early period. It is this mutual 
dependence which the Creator has wise- 
ly ordained as the connecting link be-: 
tween the highest and the lowest of his 
rational creatures—at once the evidence 
and the cause of the great brotherhood 
of the race. Even the wild Arab of the 
desert, whose hand is against every man 
and every man’s hand against him, re- 
quires the sympathy of friends in trouble, 
their support in sickness, their consoling 
presence at the hour of death. Among 
any civilized people not a day can pass 
without innumerable instances of self- 
denying affection, of generous help to 
the unfortunate, of steady persistence in 
the right through obloquy and contempt, 
of manhood’s arduous though unrequited 
toil in the sphere of duty, of woman’s 


| love, most steadfast and unwavering when 


the storms of calumny or adversity are 
fiercest. So far from its being true in 
any sense that human nature is rotten at 
the core, all history proves that while 
there is no depth of depravity to which 
it may not descend, there is also no 
sublimity of moral heroism to which it 
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is not capable of rising. In the details 
of every-day life, however much there 
may be to distract the mind of the spec- 
ulative philosopher upon the ways and 
designs of Providence, yet the calm tide 
of domestic happiness flows on: there 
are health and cheerfulness and active 
industry; there are the kind greetings 
of acquaintances abroad and the sweet 
associations which cluster around the 
name of home; the landscape is full of 
beauty; the earth teems with animal 
enjoyment in its myriad forms; “man 
goeth forth to his work and to his labor 
until the evening.” It is easy to be for 
ever railing at a world of which we our- 
selves are an integral part; but it is apt 
to be either the token of an irritating 
vanity which amounts to a disease, or a 
salve to the conscience of one who knows 
himself to be utterly false and _ hollow, 
and lays the flattering unction to his 
soul that men only differ from each other 
in the extent and adroitness of their 
powers of hypocrisy. 

That Mr. Thackeray, in the composi- 
tion of his greatest work, was impelled 
by any such motives as those last alluded 
to would be an inference as unfair as it 
is inconsistent with all that we know of 
his character. The main object in wri- 
ting a novel, as in writing any other 
book, is success ; and success is never 
so complete as when the public is pret- 
ty thoroughly startled. There is a story 
related of Rabelais, that when he was 
asked how he, a clergyman, could shock 
the sensibilities of all pious people by so 
profane and scandalous a production as 
Gargantua, he answered that he had al- 
ready employed his talents upon a most 
creditable theological treatise of which 
nobody took any notice. Vanity Fair 
is certainly not profane or scandalous, 
nor does its general tone vary materially 
from that of the author’s previous efforts ; 
yet Mr. Thackeray might have urged, 
with some similitude, that as the results 
of his exertions to amuse and enlighten 
mankind had not hitherto been quite 
commensurate with his labor, he was de- 
termined to come out with something 
that should be read, and that should tell 
upon the minds of the community, 
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whether the impression it produced were 
favorable or not. 

At all events, in Vanity Fair Mr. 
Thackeray makes his final bow to his 
vast audience in the réle of Diogenes. 
His object was accomplished : his genius 
was everywhere recognized, and his fame 
established. He could now afford to be 
on good terms with society, which had 
thus far failed to appreciate his powers, 
owing principally to the fact that he had 
not been able to do them justice him- 
self. In his subsequent novels the re- 
pellant cynicism of the earlier part of 
his career fades gradually away, breaks 
out in a flash here and there; and at 
length entirely disappears. Every reader 
must be struck with the marked change 
in this respect from Vanity Fatr to Pen- 
dennis. There is quite enough in the 
latter to remind us of the former, but 
the whole spirit of the two books is 
different. Lasciate ogni speranza might 
well be inscribed over the portals of the 
Inferno we have just quitted: in the 
chequered scene which now opens before 
us we discover at least some measure of 
faith in humanity, and a purpose worthy 
of the toils of a gifted intellect. We 
emerge from darkness into day, even if 
the sky be far from cloudless and the 
general prospect by no means so enli- 
vening as might be wished. 

Pendennis, as a work of art, is formed 
upon the model of Zom Fones,; to which, 
it may be remarked in passing, it bears 
another unfortunate resemblance—we 
mean in its length. This is a practice 
of the last century, which it is to be re- 
gretted the “serial” system has revived 
in the present. Pendennis occupies two 
goodly octavos of nearly four hundred 
pages each, in close type. There have 
been very fair histories of England, or 
histories of the world indeed, which 
were shorter. Where a novel is pub- 
lished in numbers, its extension upon 
this Procrustean bed may render it more 
profitable to the author, but it is bad 
policy with reference to its permanent 
popularity. Clarissa Harlowe and Sir 
Charles Grandison slumber peacefully 
on the shelves of old-fashioned libraries: 
The Vicar of Wakefield, which, though 
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in a very different style, is not superior 
in substantial merit to either, can bé ob- 
tained in modern freshness and gilding 
at any villagé bookstore. 

Yet, however sore a trial it may be to 
human patience to read Pendennis con- 
tinuously, every one must perceive the 
happy and successful imitation in the 
respect alluded to. The unities of this 
- species of fictitious composition are pre- 
served throughout: the most trifling in- 
cident has its place and importance as 
bearing, directly or indirectly, upon the 
fortunes of the hero. Considering the 
immense quantity of “padding” which 
a serial of this length necessarily re- 
quires, it is surprising how well the au- 
thor has kept his main object in view 
from first to last. Whether the young 
gentleman in question is worthy of this 
painstaking fidelity and unwearied indus- 
try on the part of his biographer is a 
point which readers must decide for 
themselves, although we believe he is 
not usually a favorite, even among Mr. 
Thackeray’s greatest admirers. We con- 
fess, however, that we are disposed to 
have a better opinion of him than a mere 


superficial glance at his character might 


suggest. Assuredly he would not be a 
fascinating personage to meet. His tal- 
ents and intellectual calibre are not of a 
sufficiently high order to excite any pe- 
culiar interest, or to atone for his in- 
sufferable flippancy, dandyism and con- 
ceit, his absurd blasé airs at twenty-five, 
and his making it his chief ambition to 
be a hanger-on in fashionable society 
when he is really capable of much better 
things. His willingness, for the sake of 
money and position, to marry a girl who 
is so much like himself that he thor- 
oughly knows and despises her, and to 
enter on public life with no principles 
whatever, except to be true to his party 
for the time being,—these facts, although 
perhaps not unprecedented on this side 
of the Atlantic or the other, are decid- 
edly such as to leave a very unpleasant 
impression of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 
But it must be taken into the account 
that he has been utterly spoiled from in- 
fancy, and that he has had the worst of 
all possible Mentors. With all defer- 
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ence to the memory of the pious and 
gentle Helen, it cannot be denied that 
she unwittingly plays into the hands of 
her venerable relative, even though it 
may seem almost sacrilege to name them 
together. If a boy who has been ac- 
customed to govern his mother from the 
time when he was old enough to walk, 
and who has a battered old London roué 
for his guide, philosopher and friend, 
comes to any good at all, it would be 
equally unwise and ungrateful to look 
the gift horse in the mouth. Pendennis 
is at least an affectionate son and a kind 
brother ; after his escapade at college he 
is honest in pecuniary matters; he la- 
bors manfully for his own support : above 
all, he is morally pure—there is not an 
intimation to the contrary in either of 
the long volumes. The episode of Fanny 
Bolton exhibits him in a light which is 
not only praiseworthy, but noble, con- 
sidering the ideas which young English- 
men of his rank are too apt to entertain 
upon these subjects. There is some- 
thing to redeem a thousand faults in the 
spectacle of a young man who, from in- 
nate abhorrence of the crime, flings off 
with a shudder the. temptation most 
fatally natural to his age and condition, 
his yielding to which would be laughed 
at as a jest by one-half of his acquaint- 
ances, and produce only a shrug and a 
wink from the gray-haired reprobate who 
is responsible for the bulk of his follies. 
His conversion from his more besetting 
sins at the close may appear somewhat 
sudden ; and we are not often treated, 
either in real life or in fiction, with the 
picture of a young gentleman returning 
happy and triumphant, apparently with- 
out a feeling of mortification or resent- 
ment, to inform his old love that he has 
been jilted by his present one, and that 
he is now ready to take Aer as soon as 
may be agreeable. We fear that very 
few readers will relish his union with 
Laura in such circumstances ; and there 
may be some who are uncharitable 
enough to regret that the match with 
Miss Amory was broken off. But those 
who estimate him fairly, and with due 
allowance for youth, inexperience and 
surrounding influences, will hope for 
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much from the devotion of a woman 
whose only fault is a want of judgment 
on one single point, and will wish him 
well, even though they might be able to 
bear their lot with resignation if they 
should not often encounter him again. 
Be this as it may, we are under one 


obligation to Mr. Pendennis, for which. 


we can afford to overlook a vast deal 
that might be otherwise objectionable. 
It is by his means that we become ac- 
quainted with his friend Warrington. 
The latter is the true hero of the tale, 
so far as the word hero implies the pos- 
session of any qualities that can be 
termed heroic. For once, Mr. Thack- 
eray has presented us with a #an—with 
a character which we can really admire 
and respect, and in whose history we 
can take some genuine interest. - He is 
not indeed a complete model for imita- 
tion. There is no reason why he should 
wear ragged shirts; or drink beer, out 
of quart pots at breakfast-time ; or why 
he should affect the Bohemian so much 
as he does; or why he should be quite 
so “slashing” and “savage” in the 
style of his editorial labors, as though it 
were perfectly lawful to indulge in inso- 
lences in print which would subject the 
critic to being knocked down out of 
hand if he ventured upon them else- 
where. But these are faults upon the 
surface; and the last, in particular, 
arises more from his honest and hearty 
dislike to cant and humbug than from 
any evil intention. The groundwork 
of the character is that.of a thorough 
and chivalrous gentleman. He is the 
most faithful of friends and counselors, 
the soul of honor in all his dealings with 
others, and where women are concerned 
even Chaucer’s very perfect gentle knight 
‘might yield to him the palm in refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling. The ter- 
rible results of early thoughtlessness, the 
hopeless cloud of misfortune which hangs 
over him, which weighs down his noble 
spirit, which represses the promptings 
of ambition and makes a virtuous love 
impossible,—even these have not power 
to blight his energies, to corrupt his 
manly nature, or to make him forget 
that he has still a purpose in living, a 





work to be accomplished in a world 
which can yield no real happiness to 
him. Mr. Thackeray is too much of an 
artist to resort to the bungling expedient 
of removing obnoxious or inconvenient 
persons by the summary process of de- 
capitation at the proper moment. Be- 
sides, the marriage of Arthur and Laura 
is predestinated, as every one knows, 
from the very foundation of the chronicle. 
Yet it must be a dull reader indeed who 
can lay down the book without a pretty 
strong sense of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment that this should be so. No de- 
Scription can be needed to bring before 
us, in their full intensity of suffering, the 
stifled emotions which weaken the voice 
and agitate the powerful frame of the 
narrator as he reveals the existence of 
the coarse termagant who still has the 
legal right to claim him as her husband ; 
at once confessing the shame and folly 
of his youth, casting a deep shadow over 
the sweet face which looks upon him 
while he speaks, and destroying for ever 
the vision of happiness which had be- 
gun to dawn upon the frank, generous, 
loving heart which could have clung to 
his own with childlike faith and confi- 
dence through the worst trial that might 
beset their earthly lives. Mr. Warring- 
ton is by no means the «portrait of a 
gentleman” which would show to ad- 
vantage at the annual exhibition of a 
gallery of paintings.” He would not find 
favor in the sight of most young ladies 
at boarding-schools ; and in private the- 
atricals or as a partner in the German 
he would be deplorably out of place. But 
in all the essential elements which con- 
stitute true dignity and worth he has no 
superior. Wedded to a woman like 
Laura, his uncouthness and misanthropy 
and eccentricity would disappear with 
the bitter recollections of the past; he 
would assume his proper station in the 
great battle of the world; and the vis- 
itors to this fable-land of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s might return with a feeling of 
satisfaction very different from that pro- 
duced by the actual, even though it be 
the unavoidable, conclusion of the novel. 

We have encroached so largely upon 
our space in these criticisms, imperfect 
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and desultory and partial as they are, 
that the remainder of our task must be 
performed in a~ manner which will per- 
haps be more acceptable to our readers 
than it can prove in any way commen- 
surate with the subject. Our comments 
upon Henry Esmond and The Newcomes 
must be as far from doing justice to 
either as a card photograph from con- 
veying an idea of a varied and extensive 
landscape. The plot of the former has 
met with such severe and general dis- 
approval that it would be superfluous to 
remark upon it at length. With what- 
ever grace and beauty the story may be 
told, nothing can compensate for the 
shock to all natural feeling in the union 
of a lady of mature years and a young 
man whom she has not only regarded 
and treated as a son from his childhood, 
but who has made her the confidant of 
his love-affairs, and wearied out her pa- 
_ tience a thousand times with the ravings 
of his delirious passion for her own 
daughter! The picture is not a pleasant 
one to contemplate or to dwell upon 
longer than is necessary. But as a his- 
torical novel the merits of Henry Es- 
mond are undoubtedly of the highest 
order. It might be read as a companion 
(and perhaps also in some slight degree 
as a corrective) of Macaulay’s article on 
Addison, and a supplement to his ac- 
count of Marlborough and his campaigns. 
The graphic fidelity which portrays the 
lives of wits, men of letters and cabinet 
statesmen at home, is fully equaled by 
the rapidity, spirit and vigor of the de- 
scription of military movements abroad, 
and the scathing eloquence employed 
upon barbarisms in war, which of course 
have no parallel in our own day. The 
charm of the work is in the style, which 
combines all the ease, copiousness and 
elegance of Mr. Thackeray’s ordinary 
diction with a flavor of the period, just 
sufficient to give an air, not of affectation, 
but of reality, to the narrative, and to 
impart to it a quaintness which reminds 
us of good wine mellowed by age. 
Where the author chooses to allow full 
play to his powers in this respect the 
illusion is almost as complete as it is 
delightful. No one would attribute to 
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Mr. Addison the paper which purports 
to be from the Spectator in the second 
volume, but we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that his dear friend and crony, 
«wild Dick,” had not volunteered to 
write it, in the kindness of his heart, 
for his lovesick young acquaintance. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that the sup- 
ply of this peculiar species of talent is 
apt to fall short of the demand. If all 
those who (as is harshly alleged by 
heretics) employ their time in framing 
communications from the spirit-world 
possessed Mr. Thackeray’s genius for 
imitation, we should be inclined to trem- 
ble for orthodoxy. 

In Zhe Newcomes, Mr. Thackeray 
seems, like many serialists, to have be- 
gun with no very definite purpose, and 
to have written somewhat at random for 
several numbers, until he chanced to 
strike upon a vein which he has followed 
to the end. The fortunes of Clive and 
Ethel form the main interest of the 
story; although, as frequently occurs, 
there is much more skill displayed in 
the conception and grouping of the sub- 
ordinate than of the principal figures. 
Those, indeed, who are fond of studying 
enigmas will find an exhaustless subject 
in Miss Ethel, who appears to have 
been designed upon the theory that be- 
cause a woman is a bundle of contradic- 
tions, therefore any bundle of contradic- 
tions isa woman. This may be stating 
the point too strongly, but surely the 
true province of art in fiction is to show 
that the basis of the character is the 
same throughout, in spite of all apparent 
discrepancies. The Protean changes 
which the young lady undergoes from 
chapter to chapter are so incomprehensi- 
ble and fatiguing that it is a welcome 
relief when she is comfortably disposed 
of, for the time being at least, as a sort 
of Protestant Sister of Mercy, having 
quite given up the world, which no one 
can blame her for doing if the world is 
what Mr. Thackeray represents it. But 
not all her subsequent labors of faith 
and charity can atone for her treatment 
of her cousin, or for the degradation in- 
volved in her acceptance of Lord Farin- 
tosh. If the noble marquis had any 
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qualities whatever to recommend him, 
the case might be different; but he is 
an absolute fool, and no one knows it 
better than Ethel herself. She does 
not profess one particle of regard, to say 
nothing of affection, for her future hus- 
band; and yet, for the sake of wealth 
and a title, she is willing to go through 
life with the awkward booby tied to her 
apron-strings, and to expose herself to 
a degree of mortification and wretched- 
ness which it is scarcely credible that 
such a girl as she is described to be 
could consent to encounter. Mr. Clive 
is merely another illustration of Mr. 
Thackeray’s favorite idea, that the worst 
slavery on earth is that of love, inas- 
much as it is the only species, so far as 
we know, which implies, of necessity, 
the loss of all dignity and self-respect. 
No doubt great allowance should be made 
for a youth in his forlorn condition, but 
we have heard of equally virulent cases 
of the same malady, where the victims 
nevertheless were not quite ready to sur- 
pass Sir Walter Raleigh by throwing 
down themselves, instead of their cloaks, 
for their goddesses to tread upon. Apart 
from these objections, however, there 
are few novels in the English language 
which contain so much that is fasci- 
nating and brilliant as Zhe Mewcomes. 
Fred Bayham, Charles Honeyman, the 
inimitable Vicomte de Florac, and a host 
of others, are all in the author’s best 
style, which is the highest praise that 
can -be awarded them. Colonel New- 
come may be somewhat monotonous at 
times, but his deathbed is a scene to 
be remembered long years after the first 
impressions have passed, and to draw 
tears from the eyes of young and old, as 
all alike recognize the power of innate 
purity, gentleness and truth to disarm 
the last hour of its terrors, and cause the 
soul, broken and weary with the storms 
of fate, to stand, not altogether fearless, 
but humble, hopeful and trusting, in the 
presence of the Master! 

From the publication of this work may 
be dated the decline of Mr. Thackeray’s 
pre-eminent genius as a novelist. The 
Virginians and its successors bear tokens 
of no ordinary talent, and are marked 
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by a mildness and benignity of tone 
which are in pleasing contrast with the 
asperities of his more youthful days. But 
they have not the genuine life, force and 
spirit, the foam and sparkle, of Vanity 
Fair or Pendennis. They have been 
widely popular, and (perhaps a little on 
the principle that unto him who hath 
shall be given) they-have received un- 
limited praise from reviewers. Yet we 
may be permitted to doubt whether some 
of them, at least, would have passed so 
easily and prosperously through the try- 
ing ordeal of modern English criticism 
if they had not been protected by the . 
shadow of a great name. 

The facetious Sydney Smith is re- 
ported to have said, on one occasion, 
that he made it a rule never to read a 
book before reviewing it, as it prejudiced 
his mind so. The story is not probably 
true, inasmuch as the few books which 
that distinguished luminary of the Church 
did review, he not only evidently had 
read, but to some purpose. Yet as a 
landscape can only be seen to advantage 
from some neighboring eminence, so the 
philosophy of an author’s writings can 
be better learned from the general im- 
pression which they produce as a whole 
than from their close examination in de- 
tail. Noone can claim that Mr. Thack- 
eray caters to please the palate, to 
amuse the fancy or gratify the self-love 
of his readers. No one ever laid aside 
a volume of his with a sigh of regret 
that fiction and fact were so different. 
There are many books in this depart- 
ment of literature which become like old 
friends, of whom we never grow weaty, 
and whose companionship is an unfail- 
ing resource from the ennui and vexa- 
tions and troubles of our every-day ex- 
perience. Numbers of persons will as- 
sert that they can a/ways read Scott or 
Dickens, or a host of others who might 
be named ; but it is rarely that such an 
observation is heard with reference to 
Mr. Thackeray. Whether he be re- 
garded as a great moral teacher, or as a 
professed scoffer at the existence of 
morality at all, or as simply a writer of 
great power, but of a perverse and mor- 
bid taste, the fact remains the same that 
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the eager curiosity which such powers 
excite is apt to be contented with a 
single perusal. His characters are not 
such as we love to linger upon—his pic- 
tures of life not of a kind to render the 
imaginary world more attractive than the 
real. We may be both sadder and wiser 
in one sense) from our acquaintance 
with his brilliant pages, but not better, 
purer or happier in the end. Yet it is 
pleasant to reflect that any strictures 
which may have been freely indulged in 
in this paper apply solely to the author, 
and not to the man. Those who en- 


joyed the great privilege of seeing and 
hearing him as a public lecturer, some 
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years since, will not speedily forget the 
charm of his manner, his winning and 
persuasive voice, or the thorough con- 
viction which he left upon the minds of 
his audience that they had been in the 
company of a gentleman. And so far 
as we may be guided by the universal 
tone of the English press, we cannot go 
far wrong in paying the tribute of our 
deep respect to the memory of the gen- 
erous patron and encourager of younger 
brothers in the same arduous path in 
which he himself had toiled, the frank 
and genial companion, the kind father, 
and the warm-hearted, sincere and syi- 
pathizing friend. 
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A LADY once said toa young friend, 
the inmate of a charming home, 
surrounded by everything which wealth 
and affection could bring together to 
make her life a happyone: « My dear, 
you are so comfortable, and made so 
much of at home, that I am afraid you 
will never be married. And yet I don’t 
know,” continued she: “that does not 
always follow. I have known girls to 
marry poor men out of just such delight- 
ful homes as yours, and make the very 
best of wives—industrious, economical 
and contented.” «I think I can under- 
stand why that is so,” said the other, 
thoughtfully. «Those young girls of 
whom you speak had doubtless found 
that ‘the life is more than meat.’ With 
all the luxury and love with which they 
were encompassed, they yet were sadly 
conscious, at times, that their highest 
powers were unfed and unused. A true 
marriage—one Heaven-made—is the hap- 
piest and most natural solution of the 
problem of life to such natures. They 
are fortunate to whom such a destiny 
is given.” 

Fortunate, but not numerous, thought 
I. This little conversation was very 

Vor. III.—11 
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suggestive to me, and taking it for a sort 
of text, 1 desire to say a few words upon 
a subject with which my thoughts are 
filled—the life-work of women, perhaps 
a little past their first youth, who do not 
marry—women technically called ladies, 
that is, of culture and refinement, and to 
whom labor for their own support is not 
a necessity. I know well what very 
delicate ground I am venturing upon. 
Truly do I feel all the doubts and diffi- 
culties which gather around this most 
complicated question. I earnestly hope 
that if practically my suggestions may 
be of little value, the attempt to state 
clearly the great need may come home 
with comfort to the hearts of some who 
are slowly struggling toward the light 
of higher truth without sympathy and 
without help. It is in this hope that 
I write. 

A young girl of eighteen finishes her 
education—if that can be said to be fin- 
ished which, properly speaking, is hardly 
begun—and enters society. We are 
supposing her the daughter of parents 
wealthy and cultured, and whose social 
position leaves nothing to be desired. 
The girl is pretty and attractive, and not 
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frivolous by nature. High aspirations 
and dreams and hopes, perhaps impos- 
sible ever to realize, float through her 
brain. She wishes to be distinguished 
in some grand way, not so much, she 
tells herself, for the sake of the thing 
itself, as for the good, she hopes to ac- 
complish for others through that means. 
But at present all is vague in regard to 
her desires, and the world stands open 
before her in its most. tempting aspect. 
Her mother, we will suppose, is in many 
ways a noble woman, generous and af- 
fectionate, but with ‘strong social] pride 
and worldly ambition. This daughter, 
she intends, shall gratify her in these 
respects. 

To this end the beautiful house is 
thrown open. No expense in the matter 
of toilette is spared. The young girl 
breathes an atmosphere of adulation at 
every step. She receives at home and 
accepts invitations abroad—goes to_par- 
ties and balls and receptions without 
number. Occasionally, in the midst of 
this whirl of excitement, a pang of 
weariness and self-dissatisfaction steals 
over her. Surely this is not fulfilling 
any of her former dreams. But she 
has little time for reflection. Dressing 
and visiting and dancing absorb her life, 
and make sober thought all but impos- 
sible. She has offers of marriage and 
lovers in abundance, any one of whom, 
socially, would be considered a brilliant 
parti. But, upon one thing she long 
ago resolved, and of whatever else good 
she may have lost sight in the impera- 
tive demands of her fashionable life, to 
this she still remains true—never to 
marry any man whom she does not love 
to the full extent of the affection which 
she feels she has to bestow. 

So passes her first season. A sum- 
mer at the fashionable watering-places is 
but little change. Then the still small 
warning voice of conscience makes itself 
distinctly audible, and she thus takes 
counsel with her own heart: « What am 
I doing? Why dol doit? Iam very 
unhappy, and ungrateful to be so, when 
my dear father and mother love me so 
much, and do everything to make me 
happy. What shall I do? I cannot 





talk to them of these feelings, for, with 
all their affection, they would not under- 
stand them. I am not the same girl 
I was a year ago. Then I cared about 
other and better things ; and yet all this 
society-life does not give me pleasure, at 
least when the excitement of the mo- 
ment is past. I wish I knew what to 
do. I am resolved, at all events, to go 
out less than last year, and to take some 
lessons and study, and, if my mother is 
willing, to help her somewhat in house- 
hold duties, and maybe go and see some 
poor people.” 

Poor child! As she sits in her beauti- 
ful room in her elegant ball-dress, she 
does not, perhaps, feel her resemblance 
to the ugly old woman of whom Mother 
Goose sings— 

“There was an old woman, and what do you think? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink ! 
Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

And yet—this old woman could never be quiet?” 
Small wonder! When was ever soul- 
hunger stilled and satisfied with food 
unmeet for it? We are learned as to 
material phenomena. When human 
beings are fed upon unsuitable diet, asa 
natural consequence we expect dyspep- 
sia. Where is the remedy for the moral 
dyspepsia from which immortal souls on 
every hand are suffering? Does not 
common sense seem to suggest a follow- 
ing out of the analogy by a change in 
the quality of food now supplied to 
them ? 

So this young girl goes on in life, per- 
haps being able to accomplish some little 
dilletante work among the poor, perhaps 
teaching in a mission school, which, un- 
less one possesses peculiar gifts for 
teaching, is apt to prove very uphill 
work. Everybody cannot teach, any more 
than everybody can sing or draw. Far 
be it from me to undervalue in any wise 
the heroic, self-denying efforts of multi- 
tudes of noble men and women to rescue 
fellow-creatures from crime and degrada- 
tion. It is truly a grand labor of love. 
I only say that to every one indiscrimi- 
nately is not given the power for, and 
attraction to, this particular kind of 
work. Perhaps this girl of whom we 
speak—the representative of a large 
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class, remember—finds this way of doing 
good, for some reason, constitutional or 
other, extremely distasteful. Besides, 
apart from the serious business of her 
life, marked out for her by her parents 
and inexorable public opinion—the get- 
ting herself a husband—she has very 
little time to devote to charity. She 
puts herself with feverish eagerness into 
little things at home. They bring her 
no inward satisfaction. She feels, at 
times, like envying the maid-servants 
who go about the house sweeping and 
dusting and singing. Being of an affec- 
tionate nature, perceiving the unspoken 
wishes of those dearest to her, she may 
try, perhaps, to care for one among her 
suitors sufficiently to satisfy herself that 
she would do no wrong in accepting 
him. The effort, however, is in vain. 
The young men whom she meets are 
well enough to dance with, but when 
tried by the tests of moral earnestness 
or intellectual aspiration, they are alto- 
gether wanting. She turns sadly away, 
thrown in again upon herself. 

Now she desires to try friendship. 
She is met, alas! on the threshold of 


that desire by objections from those she 


loves. She perversely wishes to be in- 
timate with persons outside her own 
“set.” «If you must have intimate 
friends, my dear,” says her mother, « I 
can point out to you several young peo- 
ple with whom such friendship is socially 
desirable. As for these others, to whom 
you seem to have taken such a fancy, 
they are good enough in their way, no 
doubt, but in no sense proper associates 
for you. I wonder that you—brought 
up as you have been, and with all your 
advantages—should think of them as 
friends. It is not the thing at all, and I 
cannot permit it.” How I despise that 
expression, “ Not the thing,” standing, 
as it almost invariably does, between the 
really right and the conventionally im- 
proper! The poor child does not feel 
attragted toward friends of her mother’s 
chotsing ; and as for her own, the 
trouble is, that they have an earnest pur- 
pose, a work todo. It seems to me, also, 
that some of these good people often 
mistake in Judging of character by ap- 
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pearances only. Many a wistful face 
have I seen looking from out fashionable 
surroundings, and needing perhaps but 
the encouragement of a friendly outside 
helping hand to cast off frivolity and at- 
tempt a useful life. But to return to my 
subject. 

Friendship must be put aside for the 
sake of domestic harmony, and the 
weary, voiceless life-struggle goes on. 
Imagine this to continue for ten years. 
The young girl of eighteen is now the 
woman of twenty-eight. Circumstances, 
into which it is needless to inquire, have, 
let us say, forbidden her marriage. What, 
she now asks herself, has she done with 
ten precious years of life? To what 
use has she put them? She has often 
felt that had she an especial gift in any 
one direction—a fine voice or a talent 
for drawing, for example—she would 
devote herself to the culture of that, and 
thus find scope for the life-forces within 
her, which, from being compelled to run 
in artificial channels too narrow for them, 
threaten to lay waste the fair plains of 
the soul itself. How criminal that those 
powers and capabilities, meant by the 
Lord for elements of beauty and rich- 
ness in life, should be so wrested from 
His intent! But, with great taste for 
all the arts, talent for any particular one 
she does not possess. Though intelli- 
gent, she is not intellectual. A life of 
thought is therefore impossible for her. 
She longs, she pines for action—for 
something fuller, richer, more than she 
has ever yet known. Sadly she feels 
that she is living beneath her capabili- 
ties. She looks at her brothers, younger 
than she perhaps, to whom a. career is 
open. They study, they go to college, 
they choose a profession, and fit them- 
selves for it; and it is all right that they 
should do so—even expected of them. 
Why, she asks herself, cannot she do 
the same? Her tastes perhaps indicate 
some definite pursuit, in which, after 
proper training, she feels that she might 
do good work in the world, and be 
satisfied and happy in so doing. For 
the unusualness of the thing, for what 
‘people would say,” she has enough in- 
dependence of character not to care. 
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But her father and mother ?—how will 
they receive an announcement of such a 
purpose? She almost trembles at the 
thought of the way in which she fears 
they “will regard it. 

Just at this time, in. discontent 
with her life and dissatisfaction with her- 
self are seething within her, she receives, 
we will say, an offer of marriage, and 
she deliberates upon accepting it. The 
gentleman in question is in every re- 
spect eligible, of good connections, in- 
telligent, handsome and in good busi- 
ness. Her marriage would gratify them 
all at home, she knows, and she is not 
so young as she once was, and may 
never have another offer. She is tired 
with the unavailing struggle which her 
. life has so far been. Perhaps an entire 
change of surroundings, with new and 
varied interests, may be the very thing 
she needs. Why not accept the lot 
thus offered her? ‘True, she does not 
love this man—has not for him one 
spark of that feeling without which she 
used to say she never would marry. 
But that is all past. She was foolishly 
romantic in those days, and esteem will 
do very well. Maybe a warmer senti- 
ment will grow when once she is fairly 
married. Society demands her marriage, 
her mother’s heart is set upon it, and for 
herself she does not much care. Her 
life has been such a failure, so useless 
and disappointing, that she may as well 
end the matter in this as in any other 
way. Very many women marry from 
these or similar motives. 

So she tells herself; but presently 
better thoughts come. She is too clear- 
headed not to see the speciousness of 
such reasoning. The thing offered is a 
temptation doubtless, subtle and strong, 
but as such to be fought with and put 
aside, entirely regardless of the conse- 
quences. For her life she is responsible 
to Him who gave it. who never gives any- 
thing in vain, and she is bound to put 
herself out of the way of such tempta- 
tions in the future. 

In the strength of this resolve, having, 
as frequently before, sought Divine guid- 
ance, she lays her heart open to her 
father and mother, beseeching them, 
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with tears, not to think her ungrateful or 
other than affectionate and dutiful in 
what she is about to say. She tells 
them that her feeling has strengthened 
to a conviction that her duty is to choose 
some honest work, qualify herself for it, 
and devote herself to it. Her father, 
she says, has his business ; her mother, 
her housekeeping duties and the inter. 
ests of home; her brothers, their studies; 
and what has she? She is no longer 
necessary at home. Away from their 


’ tenderest love she can never drift, but 


she must live a life and have a work of 
her own. Her parents ask her reproach- 
fully if she has ever received from them 
aught but kindness? As though that 
had anything whatever to do with the 
question! She does not complain of 


ill-treatment, but, on the contrary, grate- 
fully acknowledges to the full the affec- 
tion and protection which have been lav- 
She might well say in 


ished upon her. 
reply— 
“ Many a woman goes starving, I ween, 
Who dwells in a palace and feeds like a queen.” 


What do these parents under these 
circumstances? Do they take into ac- 
count the years of loving, faithful ser- 
vice rendered them by their daughter? 
Knowing her affectionate conscientious- 
ness, and the struggle and _ hesitation 
with which she finally has brought her- 
self to broach to them a subject which 
she knew instinctively would give them 
pain, do they hasten to assure her of 
their entire confidence in her love and 
gratitude? Do they tell her that, how- 
ever much they may regret the conclu- 
sions at which she has arrived, the con- 
victions of every human soul are sacred 
to them—that they, her best. friends, 
will talk the matter quietly over with her, 
and that no expense nor pains shall be 
spared to make her contented in her own 
way, doubtless the best way for her, al- 
though not perhaps the one they would 
have chosen, and a sacrifice on their 
part? Do they consider that at times a 
change is imperatively demanded by 
every healthful moral nature, and that it 
is the more needed in this case as their 
daughter has always lived their lives, 
pleasant in many respects, but still not 
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her own? Is this the tone they take in 
this important discussion ? 
Quite the reverse. The poor girl is 
assailed with accusations of the blackest 
and basest ingratitude. She is simply 
crazy, says her father, and must be put 
under a physician’s care. She is told 
that her first and only duty is to obey 
the parents to whom she owes every- 
thing ; also, that the only door through 
which she may ever hope to leave her 
father’s house is the door of marriage. 
That alone stands open to her. She 
may go forth from that at any time, the 
sooner the better. Failing to avail her- 
self of the only proper mode of going 
from home, her parents declare that they 
shall continue to demand her services 
as long as they live. They tell her, 
moreover, that she shall have no money 
wherewith to carry out her ridiculous, 
insane scheme. This last being a very 
practical difficulty, perhaps the daughter 
says that, without questioning her father’s 
entire right to control the use of the 
money he has earned, she feels it as her 
duty and claims it as her right at once 
to commence earning money herself. 
Then they will stand upon more equal 
ground. To this, however, the fatal ob- 
jection is raised that people would think 
it strange if the daughter of so rich a 
man were known to be earning money ! 
The degradation would then be complete. 
Such a step is peremptorily forbidden. 
Her earnest convictions are treated as 
of not the slightest consequence. She 
is commanded to take up again the life 
from which she desires to break away. 
If she need further occupation, she may 
find it in attending to her wardrobe or 
taking lessons in a language or music ! 
Perhaps she stands firm, and protests 
against the ground her parents are taking 
as an undue exercise of their authority. 
She goes, I fancy, to her pastor, as the 
fittest person with whom to consult, and 
tells him her story. He listens with 
interest and attention, and when she has 
finished, he tells her that he rejoices that, 





through whatever experience, she has | 


been led to find out that the food the 
world offers to immortal souls is but 
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manna. She must prove the sincerity 
of her motives, now that other immediate 
action seems impossible, by taking a 
class in a mission school. She tells 
him that it is something she has at- 
tempted before, but with such marked 
ill-success that she must decline that 
field of labor in future. She has no 
gifts for teaching, and she does not want 
work that suits some one else, any more 
than she wants to live other people’s 
lives by accepting the pleasures which 
they consider most desirable for her. 
He is sorry, he says, and disappointed 
in her, and cannot serve her farther. 
Her want of sincerity is evident in her 
unwillingness to follow his advice. He 
no more recognizes the sacred claims of 
her individuality than do her parents, 
and again she is thrown back upon 
herself. 

In Froude’s story of “« The Cat’s Pil- 
grimage,” a cat is represented as travel- 
ing in search of the object of life. She 
goes to all the creatures in turn, and 
asks them what they are here for. From 
each she receives the same answer: 
“To do our duty, cat.” «But what is 
my duty?” «To get your dinner, cat.” 
« But I am a parlor cat, and my dinner 
is always provided.” «Then take care 
of your children, cat.” «But I have no 
children.” At last she comes to the 
bee, busy in collecting honey from flower 
to flower, and puts her question to it. 
She is told that her duty lies in making 
honey. “I wish I knew how to make 
it,” says the cat, wearily. “Do you mean 
to tell me that you can’t make honey ?” 
replies the bee: “what a stupid, lazy, 
good-for-nothing thing you must be! I 
have nothing more to say to you. Good- 
morning.” The bee and the minister 
evidently regard life from about the same 
stand-point. 

Now begins the hardest and most 
perplexing part of the trial. Let us 
imagine that this daughter, after looking 
as nearly as she is able on all sides of 
the question, determines to wait for a 
season, not yielding her point, but sim- 
ply biding her time, trying first the effect 
of patience and cheerfulness on the dear 


ashes. There is, however, a heavenly | ones at home, in order, if possible, for 
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their sakes, to avoid calling in outside 
aid to effect her purpose. _« Perhaps,” 
she thinks, «they will be touched when 
they see my efforts to please them and 
yet be true to my convictions, and after 
a while they may be led to grant me my 
desire.” Vain hope! Her father and 
mother quietly accept the sacrifice of her 
life to them as their due. The subject 
is passed over in silence, as if such a 
thing had never been. They overwhelm 
her with demonstrations of affection. 
Now, kindness, in itself, as we all feel, is 
a very delightful thing, but, when de- 
signed to take the place of justice with- 
held, by no means satisfactory. 

My readers must not think me irrev- 
erent when I say that Satan tempting 
Christ has its parallel in these modern 
days. Nothing short of full recognition 
of her claims as an individual being can 
satisfy the daughter. She asks for en- 
tire respect for her convictions, and work 
that shall most nobly and usefully em- 
ploy her faculties, the right to decide on 
the nature of which she, at twenty-eight 
years of age, claims for herself. She is 


met not only by an utter ignoring of her 


demands, but by temptations difficult to 
withstand to give the whole thing up. 
Justice to her parents induces the hope 
that they do not realize what they are 
doing, but it must be characterized as 
an attempt on their part to buy her, body 
and soul. The price they offer is every- 
thing of this world’s goods which they 
have it in their power to bestow, and 
also something far harder to renounce— 
their affection. The loving heart is torn 
and wounded in the unequal strife. 


** Feebly must they have felt 

Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 

The revengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 

Were turn’d on me—the face of her I loved, 

The wife and mother pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable !”’ 

But what must our young friend do ? 
I fancy I hear offered counsel of this 
kind: «Patience! Let her wait. Cir- 
cumstances may change. In the course 
of nature her parents will die first, and 
then she will be free to do as she likes. 
Until such time the only course open to 
her is to submit to their will.” There 
are two ways of looking at such a ques- 
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tion. If her parents, by reason of their 
being her parents, have divine right on 
their side, she had much better accept 
their will as final, and yield herself at 
once their devoted, affectionate slave for 
the rest of their life; for slavery it is, 
even though the chains be gilded. In- 
deed, in this view of the case,'she was 
extremely foolish, or worse, to broach 
the subject in the first instance. For 
myself, I confess I am no believer in the 
divine right of any one human soul to 
oppress any other human soul, however 
close the relation. As for patience, if 
the thing sought for is utterly hopeless, 
then it is good, or if, by its means, a 
desired object can be obtained surely, 
though quietly and slowly. But outside 
these two hypotheses, patience is a hum. 
bug, a delusion and a snare. It is ill 
waiting for circumstances. Far better, 
if possible, mould them. But imagine 
this young woman waiting. Her parents 
are fully as likely as she to live for 
twenty years to come. She cannot be 
supposed to be so unnatural as to wish 
for their death. And afterward, when 
her freedom comes through a great sor- 
row, where is the glorious working-time 
of her youth ? 

In Laboulaye’s fairy-book there is an 
Eastern legend which runs thus: “A 
fox, being overtaken by the dawn far 
from home, and fearing to be seen in 
open day, lay down by the roadside and 
feigned death, thinking to lie there un- 
molested until nightfall, and then run 
home. Before long, a child passed by, 
and spying the apparently dead animal, 
went up to it and amused himself by 
pulling out its whiskers. The pain was 
severe, but the fox did not wince. <‘Pa- 
tience !’ said he: «I can get home with- 
out my whiskers.’ After the child, grown 
tired of his amusement, had gone away, 
there came along a physician, who, look- 
ing at the fox, said, ‘A fox’s nail is a 
sovereign remedy for a felon.’ Where- 
upon, without further ceremony, he cut 
off one of the poor creature’s paws. 
‘Oh! sighed the fox ; «but patience! I 
can run home very well on three legs.’ 
Pretty soon thereafter came by a peas- 
ant, who in like manner despoiled him 
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of his brush. Still the fox said, « Pa- 
tience! I shall get home by and by.’ At 
last came a celebrated anatomist. «The 
very thing! cried he: «I have long 
wanted a fox’s heart.!' As he cut open 
the unfortunate animal, and put his hand 
on the heart to draw it forth, the fox, in 
attempting to utter his favorite word, 
‘Patience!’ breathed his last. The 
moral of this tale scarcely needs pointing. 
I have attempted thus far to depict 
the life of a young girl brought up in 
fashionable society. With slight modi- 
fications, this is the, story of many. 
Here I will leave her, only saying, that 
if she becomes desperate, crushes her 
best aspirations, takes the only course 
apparently open to her, and contracts a 
marriage without a particle of that feeling 
which alone sanctifies it, a great share 
of the guilt, and perhaps after misery, 
lies at the door of her parents and of 
those generally-accepted but false social 
maxims by which public opinion is in- 
fluenced, of which they are exponents. 
Robertson says somewhere, recog- 
nizing the deep wrong which the spirit 
of modern society inflicts upon some of 
its best natures, that a certain number 
of noble women will be obliged to de- 
sire and hunger and thirst for that which 
is to them unattainable, in order that 
upon their sufferings may at last be 
founded a public sentiment which will 
grant to women who come after them 
that which, in justice, they ought to have 
had. It is a thought in a kindred spirit 
with that noble saying, «The blood of 


.the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 


If this indeed be true, from the seed 
already planted and tear-watered the 
field around must begin to be white 
with the harvest. And the field is the 
world. 

When I see how poor this world is 
in workers—work waiting and pleading 
to be done on every hand—and then 
turn to fashionable society and see wo- 
men—I had almost said by hundreds— 
to whom this work would be literally the 
bread of life and the water of life, grown 
desperate, attempting to strangle their 
higher natures, because, with neither 
Scope nor outlet allowed, the pain which 





it costs to cherish them is too intolerable 
to be borne—women capable of better 
things turning to frivolity, or, worse, love- 
less marriages—I am ready to cry out, 
“Who shall deliver us women from this 
frightful social bondage, so subtle, so 
intangible, and yet stronger than ten 
thousand cable chains?” 

It is the new wine of aspiration and 
hope and endeavor in the old bottles of 
false social maxims and conventional re- 
Straints. Truth remains eternally the 
same, but the form thereof shifts in 
every age. There is danger for us, un- 
less relief be near at hand, that that 
should happen of which the Saviour 
forewarned his hearers: «The bottles 
break, and the wine runneth out, and the 
bottles perish. Shall we not rather put 
new wine into new bottles,” that both be 
preserved ? 

Southern slavery, which it is our glory 
to have abolished, admitting all its hor- 
rors, hardly pressed as this does. The 
class upon which this falls feels the 
suffering the more keenly inasmuch as 
education and refinement are avenues 
opened for pain as well as enjoyment. 
That injured but the body—this threat- 
ens the destruction of the soul. 

A young woman said to me not long 
since, after an earnest discussion of 
these topics: «It may seem strange and 
unfeeling to say so, but the only really 
happy time in my life was during the 
nation’s agony. I have always been 
petted at home, and was never allowed 
to do anything, until the breaking out 
of the war. My father was so patriotic 
that he was willing to let me try to help 
in caring for the wounded soldiers. It 
was a real joy to me to find that I actu- 
ally could be of use. Then I first real- 
ized what it was intended that I should 
do with my life. Afterward, I had a 
long, severe illness, and though no at- 
tention was spared that money and the 
most devoted affection could procure, I 
suffered daily for want of the proper 
kind of care, which was not to be had. 
There are no nurses to be hired refined 
enough to have been of service to me at 
that time. I am perfectly well now, and 
certain that with suitable training I could 
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fill the need I then understood, and be 
useful and happy in such work. I am 
always busy as it is, to be sure, but the 
things with which I fill my time are done 
more for the sake of being occupied than 
from any especial use they are to any 
one, or from any strong impulse that I 
have to do them. Sometimes I feel that 
my life, given me for a sacred purpose, 
and for which I have an account to 
render, is wasting away. I told my 
dear father and mother, at last, that I 
thought it my duty to fit myself to be a 
nurse of this description, but they would 
not listen to me for a moment. They 
say that as long as I remain unmarried 
they have the only claim on me. _I feel 
very badly about it, and perplexed as to 
where my duty really lies, for that which 
I desire for myself is, I am conscious, 
morally a better life for me than the one 
which they insist I shall lead. It is 
hard, but I am afraid there is no way 
for me except to submit to their will in 
the matter.” 

It is hard. I would, however remind 
her of the Saviour’s words: «He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.” There are obliga- 
tions to one’s own soul more urgent than 
even the command, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” Indeed, it seems as 
if the true “honoring” in such a case 
would consist in a course of conduct 
that should ensure the opening of those 
parents’ eyes to the tremendous assump- 
tion of their position. 

The difficulty here lies in the exceeding 
falseness of the generally-accepted idea, 
that unless a woman marries her life be- 
longs to her parents. I affirm that it 
does not. In the highest sense it is the 
Lord’s; below that, her own, to make 
what best she can out of it. Of course, 
there may be exceptional cases where 
this does not hold true, but, putting these 
aside, the thing which should be insisted 
upon is this: If an unmarried grown 
woman finds scope for her nature, and 
healthful occupation of a kind agreeable 
to her sufficiently in her father’s house, 
by all means let her stay there. That 
is her place beyond a question. But if 
not—if, in her opinion, her life is wasting 
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and her powers consuming themselves 
through want of proper outlet—she 
should be helped and encouraged to fit 
herself for, and afterward to occupy her- 
self with, whatever calling presents it- 
self to her as the most desirable; and on 
this point she alone, the party most 
vitally interested, should be the judge. 
The bar which society as at present or- 
ganized raises against such a step ought 
to be removed. 

«It is all sentimental nonsense,” said 
a lady in reply to some suggestion of 
this sort. “I have yet to see the wo- 
man, of whatever age, who cannot make 
herself useful and happy if she will only 
behave herself properly, and turn her 
hand to the work which lies on every 
side of her, and which nobody will ob- 
ject to her doing, without making all this 
fuss about it.” The real though un- 
spoken misery caused by the attempt to 
accept a standard of life at variance with 
tastes and feelings, oftentimes with con- 
victions, which is destroying the happi- 
ness and usefulness of so many women 
among us, is scarcely to be quietly 
put out of the way by calling it senti- 
mental nonsense. Besides, granting the 
truth of the statement that there is, at 
this present moment, occupation enough 
for every woman, of one kind or another, 
is not this outside the question? Is 
not the occupying herself with whatever 
comes to hand, even allowing it to be 
of a useful character, a very different 
thing from the being untrammeled in the 
intelligent choice of whatever work she 
feels she is best fitted for? I claim for 
a woman in the matter of life-work 
neither more nor less than the same op- 
portunities and privileges which a man 
enjoys without question, and as a matter 
of course. A woman should be able to 
do whatever she can do best, exactly 
as, generally speaking, a man is able. 

But, it is objected, there are too many 
woman who must have work in order to 
live, now. Why increase the number, 
and crowd the already overfilled ranks 
with those to whom it is not a necessity? 
I reply, that work of some kind is an in- 
ward moral necessity to every one— 
that there is not a single department in 
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life which, to-day, would not be infinitely 
improved and elevated by the preaching 
in it of a practical gospel of work by 
cultivated women fitted for it. A wo- 
man’s sphere is the limit of the develop- 
ment of her capacities in every direction, 
mental, moral, physical and spiritual. 
The moment it is made an easy thing 
for a woman to choose her calling, edu- 
cate herself for it and devote herself to it, 
there will be new and before-undreamed- 
of applications and combinations of labor, 
by which the world will be the richer. 
Women can be physicians, ministers, 
architects, nurses, landscape gardeners. 
The various phases of business would 
receive new vitality by the infusion into 
them of feminine ability and earnestness. 

Do not fancy that I undervalue mar- 
riage. On the contrary, I set so high a 
value upon it, it is to me so infinitely 
sacred, that I cannot see it desecrated, 
as I continually do, without a protest. 
No true woman will ever reject marriage 
if it come to her in such form that she 
may rightly accept it. There need be 
no anxiety on that score. But women 
matry now because it is expected of 
them—often from sheer inability to with- 
stand the public sentiment which de- 
mands that every woman past a certain 
age should be married—often from wea- 
riness with life and the longing, almost 
the necessity, fora change—sometimes 
for the excitement attendant upon an en- 
gagement, a trousseau and a wedding— 
from almost any and every reason ex- 
cept the true one. A higher standard in 
this most important matter is impera- 
tively needed. 

I would have girls educated in a rad- 
ically different manner. They should 
have some object in life beyond a hus- 


band and an establishment. They should | 


be taught that, while a true marriage is 
a gift from God, and to be accepted with 
devout thankfulness, anything short of 
thatis sin. And failing that for any rea- 
son, they should still have a resource in 
some honest, earnest work suited to their 
especial gifts, by which their own natures 
and the world would be benefited. 

The happiest marriage I know is one 
where the wife was for many years pre- 
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viously ‘occupied as a successful teacher. 
Marriage came to. her: she did not go 
out of her way to seek it; and her work 
so fully satisfied her that, though she ac- 
cepted with gratitude the crowning joy 
of her life, even without that joy she 
would hardly have felt it wasted or 
thrown away. 

But. I hear it said, A woman will lose 
social caste if she do such things unless 
obliged by outward necessity, and then 
it is a great pity, and only certain modes 
of self-support should be _ permitted. 
Wherefore? Are women, cultured and 
refined, any the less objects of admira- 
tion and affection because they, believ- 
ing that a natural gift in any direction 
implies use and responsibility, endeavor 
to employ it in the best manner possible 
for the glory of God and the benefit of 
the world, their own highest natures in- 
cluded? They may spend less money 
upon dress, perhaps, and visit and dance 
and gossip less, but would that be an 
evil? It is time a truer.and less arti- 
ficial standard were recognized. A girl 
may dance “the German” till two o’clock 
every morning straight through the sea- 
son, with any and every man who asks 
her. Noone protests against the phy- 
sical outrage of late hours, heated 
rooms, hot suppers. and wine, or the ‘still 
greater shock such a proceeding ought to 
be to feminine purity and delicacy, All 
this is accepted as a matter of course. 
Let that same girl demand work outside 
the conventional limits, a profession or 
a business, and forthwith she is branded 
as “unwomanly ” and « strong-minded.” 
A social public opinion which fosters 
uselessness and vanity, and worse, to the 
exclusion of earnestness and endeavor 
in right directions, is simply not worth 
considering at all. The sooner such 
perverted notions are brought to notice 
in order to be done away with, the better 
for all parties concerned. Why is it 
considered a social degradation for the 
daughter of a rich man to earn money in 
any honest, suitable way, and a per- 
mitted, almost a-required, thing for her 
brother ? 

There is a stigma of reproach cast 
upon the term “old maid ”—too often 
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justly so, I admit. But where does the 
fault lie? I know two women who may 
be classed in this category—unmarried, 
forty years old, or thereabouts. Both 
are of good family, the daughters of 
wealthy men. The one, some dozen 
years ago, finding, as no sensible woman 
can fail to find, that fashionable life had 
nothing in it to satisfy her, made a stand 
for herself. She told her family that she 
must have a life of her own. She had 
no especial gifts, except a remarkable 
aptitude for business inherited from her 
father. In a quiet way she had turned 
her attention to fruit-growing, a branch 
of industry offering many attractions to 
her, and into that business she deter- 
mined to enter. Fortunately, she had 
sufficient money, left her by her grand- 
father, to be able to carry out her plans, 
despite the sneers of her fashionable 
acquaintance and the objections and ob- 
stacles raised by the home circle. She 
established herself on a fruit-farm in the 
western part of this State. Her work 
prospered. Now she is the owner of 
several hundred acres, and has constant 
and remunerative occupation of a kind 
agreeable to her. After a few years her 
father died, and, instead of the rich man 
he was estimated, he was found to be 
bankrupt. This daughter had a com- 
fortable home and support to offer her 
mother and invalid sister. She has 
quite a settlement of work-people, men 
and women, to whom she and her sister 
minister in various ways. In fact, she 
lives a life which is useful to others and 
develops her own powers, and in the 
consciousness of that she finds happi- 
ness and peace. 

Now look at the other. Whether she 
ever tried to get permission to live her 
own life I do not know, but she has far 
too much character never to have de- 
sired it. Her sisters and brothers are 
all married, and have their own interests 
apart from her. She is not needed in 
their homes. Her father has taken a 
second wife, and has a family of younger 
children growing up-around him. A 
person of a great deal of intellectual 
activity, with very unusual administrative 
and executive ability, with more decided 





traits of character than are needed in 
crocheting affghans or knitting babies’ 
socks for her friends, she has taken to 
invalidism, and, with many noble and 
lovable qualities, has become so wrapped 
up in self as to be a burden and trial to 
all her friends. « Well,” says some one, 
“if she were married, and had a house 
and a husband and a family of children 
to care for, she would be a happy wo- 
man and a comfort, instead of a tor- 
ment, to those around her.” Very 
likely. But because a right marriage 
would have been the best thing for her, 
does it necessarily follow that there is 
nothing else to which she might have 
devoted her life, and which would have 
produced an equally desirable effect upon 
her nature? For her it may be too late, 
but how for those younger, whose steps 
tend in the same direction ? Who would 
hesitate to choose between these two? 

One would almost think, in listening 
to the conversation of some very good 
people on this subject, that the posses- 
sion by a woman of any nature or powers 
that cannot find their scope within the 
limits that society prescribes, is a crime. 
Who gave her that nature? That ques- 
tion, seriously asked and honestly an- 
swered, would put an end to much talk 
about this matter that is little short of 
blasphemy. Such people, it is to be 
hoped, fail to comprehend the full tenor 
of their remarks. They might hesitate 
if it were brought home to them that in 
reality they are finding fault with the 
Almighty. 

I am sometimes asked, «Well, but 
would you women like to be men ?” No. 
A woman becoming a man, if that were 
a possible thing, would be obliged to 
put aside her own nature and assume 
his. With all due deference to the other 
sex, we should, any of us, find our own 
more to our taste. Still, there are few 
among us who at times do not long for 
a man’s opportunities. 

I frequently hear it said—and grieve 
to know that in many cases it is true— 
that the women who are striving after 
their ideal of a nobler life have no more 
bitter opposers of their desires and en- 
deavors than the young and happily- 
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married of their own sex. I appeal to 
all such. Is this right? Is it gener- 
ous? Because you have been favored 
to obtain the happiest lot on earth, will 
you therefore condemn your sister-wo- 
men, less fortunate than yourselves, to 
moral starvation? Think one moment. 
Theirs must be a denied life at best, 
with something, the very happiest, con- 
sciously given up. Out of the abund- 
ence of your blessing, will you not 
rather stretch forth a hand of loving 
sympathy and help where it is so much 
needed? Perhaps the matter has never 
been shown to you in this light before. 

And to parents, and those who form 
and represent public opinion, I would 
again say, Take heed how ye offend 
one of these, Christ’s little ones. «It 
must needs be that offences come, but 
woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” « My leave,” once said a witty 
Frenchwoman, “was not asked before 
I came into the world.” See to it that 
your grown-women daughters are not 
led bitterly to appropriate that speech. 
It is a solemn thing to be a parent—a 
still more solemn one, if possible, to 


resist or in any way oppose the earnest, 
mature aspirations of a human soul. 
Have a care, lest haply ye be found to 
be fighting against God. We live in an 
age of Christian progress and reform. 


This thing must be. The time is at 
hand. At best you can but temporarily 
delay its coming. Understand what you 
are trying to do. You would unharness 
the coursers in God’s chariot of progress, 
and, putting your own puny shoulders to 
the wheel, would thrust it back into the 
ages. Beware! It will soon sweep on- 
ward with resistless force, and crush you 
to atoms beneath it! 

After all, it is not so much the amount 
of work done as the character evolved 
in the doing it which is the thing to be 
aimed at, for no one person can accom- 
plish much, compared with that which 
will still remain undone. But in this 
case it amounts to one and the same 
thing. If the lives of American women 
in fashionable life are to be redeemed 
from pettiness and lowness of aim, that 
much-needed redemption is to come only 
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through work. As to the objection that 
it would take them from under their 
parents’ roof, would not the marriage, 
conceded on all sides to be so eminently 
desirable and necessary, do that very 
thing? The father and mother of an 
unmarried daughter over twenty-five 
have already had many more years of 
her life than usually fall to the lot of 
parents. Girls ordinarily marry much 
younger. Besides, no one can judge in 
such a strictly personal concern for an- 
other; and perhaps in after life it will 
prove that this work, of whatever kind, 
may be to the woman who adopts it 
what a happy marriage is to other wo- 
men, differently constituted and under 
different circumstances. 

One word to those to whom this ques- 
tion of occupation is fast becoming one 
of spiritual life or death, and I have 
done. Work for women is soon to be 
the question in this country. It may 
be given to this generation to solve it. 
It certainly is to begin to attempt its 
solution. It will never approach a set- 
tlement until women of education and 
culture and refinement grapple with it 
practically. Work done from necessity 
may be good work and well done, but it 
never can have the moral power of work 
undertaken and well carried through 
from conviction, and without outside 
pressure. Therefore I say to all whom 
the Spirit of the Lord has moved with a 
desire to serve their age and fellows, 
The thing most needed now is an ex- 
ample. I well know the disheartening, 
almost insuperable, difficulties to be en- 
countered at every step forward. Know- 
ing them all, still I say to those to whom, 
in the providence of God, is entrusted the 
commencement of this movement, Ad- 
vance! If liberty of conscience is worth 
having, it is worth the cost of getting. 
Count the cost deliberately first, but 
hold not life itself dear if in any way, 
however sad and difficult, you may be 
honored to do some small portion of 
Christ’s work on earth. Superficially 
looked at, in the conflict between duty 
and intense feeling for those dear to you 
the following of duty may seem well- 
nigh impossible, on account of the an- 
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guish it would give at home. And yet, 
from a more interior point of view, what 
good is to result to you or your loved 
ones from knowingly turning your steps 
in the wrong direction ?—if you falter 
and. hesitate because of the difficulties 
of the way? Do not be morbidly con- 
scientious. Self-abnegation may be car- 
ried to the point of sacrificing that which 
no responsible human being has a right 
to sacrifice. You will have encourage- 
ment from people who feel about this as 
you do. Their ranks are swelling daily. 

The cause needs pioneers, perhaps 
martyrs. Its future depends in great 
measure upon the action of the earnest- 
hearted, thinking women of to-day. Do 
not be too sure that the service to which 
you are called is one of waiting instead 
of action. It may be so, and that is the 
harder service unquestionably ; only do 
not accept it by reason of its greater 
difficulty. No one can decide this ex- 
cept yourselves, but I would have you 
remember that where one holds you back 
from conventional motives, many look 
to you with silent pleading. It is the 
first step which costs. It will be easier 


for the women who come after you to 
follow in the path which you have trod- 


den. You are set as a witness for the 
truth delivered unto you. 
Circumstances, you tell me, of which 
no one outside knows anything, have 
convinced you that it is the will of God 
that you should put aside your own de- 
sires and longings, and wait for some 
change. I heard a sermon once about 
waiting the Lord’s will. The text se- 
lected was the narrative in the Acts, 
where Paul’s determination to go to Je- 
rusalem, notwithstanding the miraculous 
revelation to him that he goes to perse- 
cution, perhaps to death, is vehemently 
opposed by his friends. “Then Paul 
answered, What mean ye to weep, and 
to break mine heart? For I am ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. And when he would not be 
persuaded,” continues the _ inspired 
writer, “we ceased; saying, The will 
of the Lord be done.” Why did they 
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not resign themselves to the Lord’s will 
in the first instance? Before they would 
be convinced that it was His will they 
left no means untried to alter Paul’s de- 
cision. Then, but not till then, they 
yielded. In other words, they tested 
circumstances, and we should do well to 
follow their example. There is a resig- 
nation to the Divine will shown often 
quite as much by vigorous opposition to 
whatever delays the coming of God's 
kingdom on earth as in drifting along, 
waiting for circumstances to alter ; though 
we should be far from condemning any 
one who conscientiously pursued the 
latter course. 

Our war made an opening for many 
such questions. Perhaps but for it we 
should not feel such deep anxiety for 
practical answers. It is hard for the 
women to whom those years gave new- 
ness of life to be thrust back now where 
they do not belong. The ripple on the 
surface which those deadly thrusts at 
the nation’s existence made even among 
the most thoughtless and frivolous, seems 
closing over. It is well to attempt again 
to stir the waters. 

Job’s perplexing question, «Why is 
light given to a man whose way is hid ?” 
has sounded down unanswered through 
the ages. I would suggest, as a partial 
and incomplete reply, that perhaps the 
light is given in order that the way be 
no longer hid, but sought out and fully 
disclosed by the energy and resolution 
of human souls. 

Women of to-day! your land looks 
to you. By your courage, by your fidel- 
ity, by your intelligent perseverance, 
the redemption of your sex from spirit- 
ual death or vague, hopeless yearning 
may be begun. You are not alone, 
thank God! You will have help. Fear 
not, but be strong and brave. It is 
God’s cause walking abroad in the world. 
Again I say, in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, Forward ! 

“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win : 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


EuNICE DRAYTON. 
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IDWAY between the snow-peaks and the valley, 
Among the mists, with cliff-supported basements, 
Here stands my hermitage—a summer chalet, 
With worldward-looking casements. 


Below, the vineyards laugh with garlands vernal, 

And call the Switzer from his rocky fastness : 

Above, reigns Freedom, ’mid her snows eternal, 
Templed in light and vastness. 


Round her pure shrines of everlasting whiteness 
The winds are chanting from their unseen psalters: 
The sun alone, in robes of fitting brightness, 
Performs at these high altars. 


Through the blue aisles, attendant where he marches, 
The moon bears up his long and trailing vesture, 
Where crowding constellations through the arches 
Look on with prayerful gesture. 


From everlasting unto everlasting, 
And Freedom sanctifying all the region, 
A summer feast, a winter prayer and fasting— 
This is the Alps’ religion. 


I see from crystal gateways of the glacier 
The river hurrying on its valeward mission, 
Till in the lake it wears the arching azure, 
Glad with the skyey vision. 


The turmoil done, God’s wonders are sufficient : 
It smiles abroad and mirrors heaven contented, 
Like a great soul beneath the eye Omniscient, 
With all its past repented. 


O’erveiled with music in the vernal umber, 
How sweet it lies with hazy sheen and shimmer: 
Like dim-winged visions floating through its slumber, 
The white sails veer and glimmer. 


Close to my chalet, making glad the spaces, 
Leaps the loud torrent, glad for many reasons, 
Passing with song upon the landing-places 
The angels of the seasons. 


March talks with Winter on the upper stairway, 
And May, the sweetest and the earliest comer, 
Sings here beside me: on the lower airway 
June carols unto Summer. 
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My hillward casements climbing mists beleaguer, 
With vision-giving melody attendant, 
Till suddenly an iris-mantled figure 
Rises in light resplendent. 


Pure as a vision in an angel’s dreaming, * 
With laughing lips and eyes of wondrous lustre, 
She rises with her locks of sunlight streaming 
Where watery pearl-drops cluster. 


The loving vapors, thin as gossamer gauzes, 
Float round her form and carefully enfold her, 
While through her veil, with momentary pauses, 
She smiles on the beholder. 


An instant in the heart, with glances tender, 
She beams the enchantment of her light elysian, 
Till sudden mist-wreaths ree] around her splendor, 
And bear aloft the vision. 


Upward, still sailing to the blue dominions, 
Beyond the empire of the mountains regal, 
She soars, or takes, like Ganymede, the pinions 

Of Jove’s ascending eagle. 


Out of the fret and turmoil of existence, 
Free from the toiling tumult and endeavor, 
The soul of beauty, seeking the high distance, 
Mounts and soars on for ever. 


How beautiful the heart-assuring story, 
With human torment comes the superhuman ! 
Aerial supporters, winged with glory, 
To comfort and illumine. 


We know not when, amid the boiling torrent, 
We find our life-stream tortured into madness, 
What lovely sprites from out the gulfs abhorrent 
May rise with rainbow gladness. 


Still let me gaze: it is no idle fancy 
Sung by the bard to win a transient laurel, 
Nor yet the thoughtless painter’s necromancy ; 
But God’s consoling moral ! 
T. BUCHANAN READ. 
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2 i girls droned on over their ex- 
ercises and dictation, even the most 
studious among them somewhat affected 
by the languid warmth of the spring day, 
which seemed, without any warning, to 
have rushed into summer and brought 
back a tropical sun. 

“ Que le gusta d V.?” 

“A mi me gusta el estudio.” 

Professor Ollendorf’s brilliant ques- 
tions were a mockery just then, but to 
nobody so much as to the poor little 
teacher, who sat perched on her plat- 
form, trying to keep her mind some- 
where within sight of her duties. 

It was an almost useless effort: the 
voices would grow more and more indis- 
tinct to her ear: the little story some- 
body translated about an old Spanish 
king only brought up before her a vague 
dream of gorgeous palace-rooms filled 
with courtly crowds, until the wave of 
scarlet plumes and the sheen of silken 
robes quite shut out of sight the prosaic 
benches and desks and the restless faces 
actually before her. 

Then the dream was broken suddenly 
by the horrible accent of the stupid girl 
of the class, who had just begun to read, 
and who, to the delight of her com- 
panions, was making more uncouth dis- 
cord than usual of the liquid sounds. 

“Again!” said Dolores, trying to 
bring her thoughts back where they be- 
longed. «Please, young ladies, to be 
quiet.” 

Then the stupid girl twisted her 
mouth in a new effort and made more 
appalling noises than before. Dolores 
tried conscientiously for a few lines to 
follow and set her right, but a breeze 
Stole in through the open window, sweet 
with the scent of the green woods 
through which it had passed, and the 
added fragrance of the early flowers in 
the garden. 

Straightway all present sights and 
sounds were lost, and Dolores was wan- 
dering in tropical forests, such as she 





had so often seen in her beautiful island 
home. 

Poor child! it was hard; and in so 
many things she was a child, in actual 
years not much older than several cf her 
pupils, who sat wondering why her face 
changed so, and why the lights and 
shadows passed so strangely across the 
great black eyes they were given to envy. 

It was so warm that she had put on 
one of her prettiest white dresses, quite 
regardless of the fact that the washer- 
woman’s bill was of consequence now ; 
and at the commencement of the lesson 
an admiring scholar had fastened a red 
flower in her black hair. She was as 
elegant in that simple adornment as if 
she had been a princess about to go to 
the court of which they were reading. 

There was, too, an indescribable grace 
and indolence in her very attitude, which 
showed so plainly that she was meant to 
live in her tropic island and be luxurious 
and idle, and develop into the full summer 
of her beauty. 

Only a quaintly firm look to the Eng- 
lish mouth, quite out of keeping with 
her other features, and the perfect quiet, 
even to the folding of her hands, which 
she maintained in the very height of her 
fever and weariness, showed that with 
all the indolence and the Southern fire, 
an admixture of some colder blood had 
given her the strength and endurance 
which enabled her, the beautiful passion- 
flower, to go daily through the routine 
of duties that would have been wearing 
to a New England woman herself. 

The lesson was almost over: there 
was a sense of relief in that. She could 
have five minutes’ breathing-space in 
the garden, even if an hour at the piano- 
forte, acting jailer to some loathing child, 
must follow as next in course of the pin- 
and-needle torture. 

There was a sound of voices in the 
hall, the authoritative tones of the Lady 
Abbess, as somebody had christened the 
august head of the establishment, aud- 
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ible among them. Of course, the girls 
went on with their lesson, the few who 
could look through the half-open door so 
rousing the envy of their companions 
that female nature could not have en- 
dured long. 

Dolores did not stir, scarcely heard : 
the Abbess and the visitors were nothing 
to her just then. Nothing was anything, 
only the indescribable fatigue which un- 
strung every nerve, and the wild longing 
to be gone that stung each into added 
suffering. 

« Mayn’t we go in?” a girlish voice 
asked. 

“Oh no,” replied the Abbess, suavely ; 
“no lessons interrupted—the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, you know, 
Miss Raleigh.” 

«“ The old cat!” muttered one of the 
girls to her neighbor; and the other 
added an epithet still less decorous, 
whereat the stupid girl giggled :’ she had 
understanding enough to like hearing her 
autocrat abused, and was obliged to stuff 
her pocket-handkerchief in her mouth, 
while the girls frowned at lier indig- 
nantly, it being an axiom never disputed 
among them that the Abbess could see 
and hear even through stone walls. 

Then, while a girl at one end of the 
class took up the reading, the rest lis- 
tened to the voices outside with some 
such feeling as one can fancy Robinson 
Crusoe having if he had chanced to hear 
voices on his island. Then the young 
lady voice in the hall exclaimed— 

“ What a beautiful girl! Oh do look, 
May.” 

And each girl that could be seen from 
the spot where the visitors stood tried to 
believe that it was she who was being 
looked at; and knowing all the while 
that it was the Spanish teacher, each in 
turn would have liked to do something 
desperate to her, in spite of the admi- 
ration they had on ordinary occasions. 

But the Abbess was speaking. 

«Come away,” said she: “I can’t 
have Peris even look in at those gates.” 

Then a voice that had not before 
made itself heard : 

«One peep—just one! I want to see 
your bouquet of blossoms.” 


THE PRICE OF A DREAM. 
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A man’s voice—a low, deep voice, 
even in its mirthfulness—a voice Dolores 
had never heard before, but which roused 
her from her languor and made her listen 
breathlessly, while something away down 
in -her soul seemed to answer it as if 
it recognized the sound. 

There were laughing expostulations 
from the Abbess, pretty pleadings from 
the ladies, and a great deal of merri- 
ment, but Dolores only held her breath 
to hear that voice again, and as the 
party moved away, it met her ear once 
more : 

«The most peculiar face I ever saw! 
She never was meant for a teacher : she 
looks like a dream of the South.” 

The class broke up, and the girls made 
a group about Dolores, all talking at 
once. 

“It was Miss Raleigh, for one, I 
know: I wonder who the gentleman 
was ?” 

“Why, her brother, of course. I 
saw him yesterday, when I went out 
with Miss Moss.” 

“Guy Raleigh!” exclaimed half a 
dozen voices. ‘Such a splendid crea- 
ture !” 

«He looks like Lord Byron,” said a 
sentimental girl. 

«“ Pooh !” retorted an enemy. « You 
say that of every man: you said old 
Signor Clementi did.” 

Then a general laugh at the discom- 
fited one, who disdained to reply, and 
tried to look like the portraits of Gul- 
nare on the instant. 

Then Dolores sent them off to their re- 
spective duties, and, mechanically mind- 
ful of her own portion, even in her 
dream, looked at her watch and saw that 
there was not a moment left for the 
garden. 

She could only capture poor little 
Minnie Umsted and carry her off to the 
music-room, feeling a mad impatience at 
the sound of the white keys, at the child 
for tormenting her, at herself for having 
to vex the little soul; and under all a 
pity for the tiny victim and _ herself, 
which made her long to take her in her 
arms, ‘that they might have a hearty cry 
together. 
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So the day dragged on—so the pre- 
ceding ones had for weeks and months— 
so would those to come for weeks and 
months, each of them so like its prede- 
cessor that they seemed one endless day, 
with its duties never done and its wild 
longings never still. 

Dolores Grafton—poor Dolores! I 
think names are sometimes prophetic, 
and the cold Saxon patronymic only 
jarred with the other, and seemed as 
much out of keeping with her appear- 
ance as the life she led did with her 
thoughts and aspirations. 

Her grandfather had been an English- 
man: her father, like herself, was born 
in Cuba of a Spanish mother; but ah, 
Dolores thought, more happy than she, 
he had been allowed to die there. 

Her Cuba, her beautiful home, hold- 
ing the dreams of her childhood and 
the graves of her dead! and she an 
exile under these cold Northern skies, 
and the old life gone as completely as 
if she had stepped into another world. 

When Dolores was sixteen her father 
had brought her from Cuba and placed 
her in that school. Her mother was 
dead: the governess who had educated 
the girl so. far chose to marry: there was 
nothing for it but to bring her away. 

Then she was not strong, and they 
thought the climate might invigorate the 
little frail body, which was fretted by the 
passionate soul like a scabbard by a 
keen Damascus blade. 

When Dolores felt the necessity, her 
drop of English blood enabled her to 
submit to her fate with tolerable com- 
posure—gave her a feverish power of 
application which no pure-blooded Cuban 
could have comprehended, and energy 
enough to hurry on with all her might, 
the sooner to escape. 

But it had not been hard: she was 
petted by everybody; even the stately 
Lady Abbess smiled complacence with 
her whims. She studied only such 
things as pleased her, according to her 
father’s express direction: she had 
boundless pocket-money, stores of pret- 
ty valuables, and friends who often took 
her to town for a week’s holiday. 

The little passion-flower had thriven 
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and bloomed into rapid beauty; but 
that was all over—the season of enjoy- 
ment and being cared for and petted, all 
over. A tornado had swept across her 
spring, and there was not a hope left 
unharmed. Six months before, her father 
had died very suddenly, and died insol- 
vent. There were few relatives, and 
none that chose to help and recognize 
Dolores. 

She just had the tidings flung in upon 
her that she was an orphan and desti- 
tute; then was left to weather the storm 
or be beaten down as it chanced. The 
friends who had been kind to her since 
she came to the North had gone to 
Brazil: there was no one of whom she 
could even ask advice. 

It was in such a crisis that her Saxon 
blood did her good service: but for the 
energy and capability of endurance which 
it gave her, she must have gone mad or 
died, though since then she had some- 
times thought either fate would have 
been a blessing. 

Everybody at the school was full of 
pity, of course, but she could not bear 
to be pitied. Even in the first days of 
utter prostration she could have better 
borne dagger-thrusts than the vague 
sympathy feminine nature has for suffer- 
ing in general. 

The Lady Abbess knew the exact 
state of affairs: she could afford to be 
kind, for her bills had been paid for the 
term about to close; besides, she really 
had a heart somewhere beneath that 
weight of rules and regulations by 
which she measured out life to herself 
and those under her control. 

She was helped to a decision by an- 
other circumstance which arrived oppor- 
tunely. Her Spanish professor, who 
came out from town to give lessons, 
resident male teachers not being tole- 
rated on the vestal premises, had quar- 
reled with her, and would not continue 
for the next term unless she paid him a 
higher salary. The Abbess reflected: 
here was an opening. She might re- 
venge herself on the pedagogue, who 
thought she would be forced to yield, 
and she might do a meritorious action ; 
and, erect as she walked the road to 
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heaven, a good work thrown in of her 
own accord would be a very proper 
thing, the Abbess thought, and straight- 
way felt herself a shining light in a 
wicked world. 

Dolores might teach Spanish: that 
was the beginning of the Lady Abbess’ 
thought, which ended in a mental pzan 
over her own merits. Dolores was a 
good musician too: the first training of 
unruly youthful fingers might be en- 
trusted to her. It would, too, be a suffi- 
cient saving of money to have made 
any Lady Abbess complacent, for those 
moustached professors had an idea of 
their worth. There would be one less 
male biped to be watched also, for when 
the professors came the ugliest spinster 
in the staff of teachers—years of wrin- 
kles beyond the possibility of any weak- 
ness where masculine fascinations were 
concerned—had to be set as a Cerberus, 
lest the pupils should acquire familiarity 
with questions and answers not set down 
in any of the marvelous Ollendorf’s pro- 
ductions, either German or Italian. 

Yes, it could be made to answer ad- 
mirably, this arrangement which occurred 
like an inspiration to the mind of the 
Abbess; and even if there had been 
slight drawbacks in the way, any woman 
must have swept them aside for the sake 
of doing a saintly deed, and gratifying a 
bit of feminine spite into the bargain. 

To be sure, Dolores softened all her 
hissing consonants in a way that no 
Castilian would have approved, although 
it certainly was musical; but nobody 
would know that, and even the crabbed 
professor had once remarked that her 
Spanish was peculiarly choice and very 
elegant. 

So, when the days that had to elapse 
before the close of the term had run 
their course, and the Abbess had taken 
time to elaborate her plan, she laid it 
before Dolores with all the grandeur of 
high state voluntarily taking cognizance 
of the woes of ordinary mortals. 

Poor little Dolores! Suffering had 
treated her as a cold wind would a flower. 
But she could understand, and if she 
could not reason, she could get at con- 
clusions as quick as lightning. It was 
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speedily settled, and the Lady Abbess 
departed on her tour of relaxation with 
a mind at peace with all the world, and 
told everybody she saw on her way 
through town that she had reasons 
which caused her to discharge the Span- 
ish professor, whereby he lost more pu- 
pils, and cursed her in broken English, 
in every sense very appalling to hear. 

School was over: even the under- 
teachers were gone, with the exception 
of the dragon before mentioned by her 
familiar title of Cerberus: she never re- 
quired any relaxation, and stayed to rule 
the servants and gird at such of the 
pupils as were doomed to remain during 
the vacation. 

So Dolores had that season wherein to 
grow familiar with her grief and her new 
life. She had loved her father with such 
blind idolatry: with her, love must always 
be worship. There were no half feelings 
in her nature: she was always in ex- 
tremes. The doubt was whether the 
slender physique could endure till the 
passionate nature had calmed itself with 
years, if indeed it were possible that it 
could ever reach such a consummation. 

The least excitement made her heart 
beat with such throbs that she could 
exhaust weeks of vitality in an hour, 
and her undisciplined life had only made 
her still more eager for sensations. 

I said that by her father’s orders she 
had been allowed great freedom during 
her school-days, and had only studied 
the books which pleased her.—Italian, 
because the glowing poetry was like 
draughts of bright wine to her soul; 
such portions of History as helped her 
on in her gorgeous fancies ; and as for 
novels, ah, she had managed to obtain 
those contraband by the score. 

The weeks of vacation passed, and 
their loneliness made Dolores long for 
any change. The new life began—a 
life of routine and duty, which was at 
first irksome, then maddening, then a 
loathsome weariness, which left her to 
grow more and more shadowy, and her 
great eyes to burn and dilate till they 
seemed to make half her face. 

The Abbess had cautioned her about 
maintaining a dignified carriage and that 
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sort of thing: she need not have been 
afraid. Soon the girl had not life 
enough left even to smile, and yet once 
her laugh had been the gayest sound the 
old house ever heard. 

She had no fellowship with the teach- 
ers. They disliked her now for what 
they thought her Spanish pride: at 
times she fairly hated them for their 
precise ways, their stilted speech, their 
tyranny over the girls in trifles, their ob- 
sequiousness to their employer, and the 
seeming composure with which they 
went through the changeless round of 
cares that she so chafed against. 

Probably she was unjust: very likely 
they suffered too, or had when they were 
younger; but the Abbess possessed a 
wonderful faculty for administration, and 
kept her teachers at the treadmill by her 
unvarying dignity and firmness. 

Everything in the establishment went 
on as regularly as if it had been moved 
by machinery: each hour had its ap- 
pointed duty, which nothing short of an 
earthquake could have been allowed to 
put aside ; and Dolores learned to dread 
the stroke of the bell which rang out 
like a groan at the expiration of every 
sixty minutes. 

As the months went on, and her head- 
aches and nervous horrors of all sorts 
increased, that sound absolutely haunted 
her dreams: it led her to her father’s 
grave; it pealed over her head on the 
brink of precipices; it was the knell 
which ushered in always her worst and 
most feverish dreams. 

The Abbess did not.mean to over- 
work her; the other teachers, in spite 
of their little womanly jealousies, did not 
wish to be cruel; but for years they had 
all been going on under the high-press- 
ure principle till their nerves had hard- 
ened into iron, and they forgot how many 
had dropped by the way because their 
nerves would not harden, and never re- 
membered that this tropical plant must 
at least be seasoned gradually. 

So more and more duties fell to her 
Share: she had none but the Spanish 
classes and a few beginners in music ; 
therefore she could do this or add that 
lesson ; and she did not complain. She 
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had an insane horror of not earning her 
salary—of being retained out of charity : 
that thought was a spur which kept a 
raw spot always in her soul, so con- 
stantly did she thrust it in when it 
seemed impossible to endure another 
moment—when she longed to throw the 
books at her pupils’ heads ; to fall on the 
floor and shriek until she brought the 
whole house about her; to do some- 
thing, anything, which might break that 
monotony and give her a momentary 
relief. 

Do you get an idea of the creature I 
am trying to describe? do you under- 
stand and pity her? 

Perhaps all this is tiresome to you, 
but I had nothing to tell beyond the un- 
folding of her character, and the state, 
mental and physical, in which she was 
when another crisis came, for it did 
come. 

It was the day on which Dolores 
heard that voice, and a voice somewhere 
in her being answered it with a rush of 
gladness. She felt that something within 
her soul, which all this time had lain 
moaning in its dark prison-house, started 
up at that sound and stretched its bonds 
to the utmost, trying to reach upward. 

It may sound foolish and overstrained ; 
but do not say so because such things 
have not been familiar to your expe- 
rience: they are not unnatural. 

Heaven help us! I have ceased to 
think that anything is unnatural: life 
has taught me that the wildest incident 
in a sensation novel is feeble compared 
to much that happens about us every 
day. 

She heard that voice in her dreams 
when sleep found her: she woke with 
its music in her ear. For three days 
after, everything, wherever she moved, 
whatever she did, was in keeping with 
that cadence. Three days, and then 
Sunday came. 

She went to church always with the 
Lady Abbess, and sat in her seat, just 
in front of the one which held such pu- 
pils as did not, from parental example 
or command, seek the chill of dissenting 
chapels. 

It was odd that Dolores was not a 
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Roman Catholic, but her grandfather 
had been an English Churchman, and 
the dear old faith had descended to her 
with its beautiful simplicity and its 
blessed aids. If she had only known 
how to employ them! 

So there she was in her place, and 
raising her eyes from her prayer-book, 
Dolores looked full in a face which she 
had never seen before—looked till in 
that brief glance her very soul seemed 
to go out. 

She knew that the voice which she 
had heard was his, that pale, handsome 
man’s—he who was so intently regarding 
her, not impertinently, almost uncon- 
scious of his own scrutiny, in the wonder 
he felt at her unlikeness to anything he 
had ever seen before. 

Going out of church, he and his party 
were brought close to the Lady Abbess 
and her flock, and exchanged salutations 
with her. Dolores held her breath to 
catch his voice: it was the voice which 
had been haunting her. 

From that moment a new life began 
for the girl. It was not only that she 
went back to her dreams and gave him 


a place therein—listened to his voice, 
hearing it so plainly that often she woke 


from sleep crying out in answer. All 
these things would have been bits of 
girlish romance, such as many a quiet 
woman could recall. But she loved this 
man. ‘ 

She never analyzed her feelings—she 
did not try to think: she just followed 
that voice out into her new world. His 
soul had called hers—she was his: 
whether he would come to claim her she 
could not tell or wonder. It was the be- 
ginning either of a new existence, or it 
was the spell which must wear the last 
bodily link away, and send her spirit to 
wait beyond until he had finished his 
work here and could join her. 

You shall not say that it is absurd. 
I am telling you the exact truth: I have 
no need to exaggerate. 

Oh the days! the days! .. 

Never a day when she did not expect 
him to appear: no one entered the room 
suddenly during class that she did not 
stop breathing: she never walked out 
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that her heart did not rush on to such 
expectancy that she was as tired as if 
she had taken a week’s march. 

Life and strength waste rapidly in 
such fevers. It is possible to pass 
through a state of feeling like that—to 
live beyond it—to be so changed that 
one looks back on the old self with 
wondering pity, perhaps genuine laugh- 
ter; but when it came upon poor little 
Dolores she had been like a drooping 
lily that only needed one more strong 
gust to break it down. 


The Raleighs had guests at their 
house: other people who had country- 
seats in the neighborhood were estab- 
lished therein, and had brought troops 
of friends to enliven their solitude ; and 
the village itself was a favorite resort 
during the summer months for persons 
fond of making wandering nomads of 
themselves at that season. 

Gayeties of all sorts were naturally 
the result of these combinations, and 
the reports thereof came up the hill into 
the quiet of Minerva’s halls, in spite of 
the precautions employed by the Abbess 
to prevent any murmur from the frivo- 
lous world penetrating the cold dignity 
of those classic shades, and sorely dis- 
tracted the young birds whom she and 
her attendant owls were endeavoring to 
train into chanting the notes of their 
wisdom. 

More than that: an invitation to a 
pic-nic for the Lady Abbess. She 
was to bring three or four of her elder 
charges, who would study all the better 
after a little amusement, Miss Raleigh 
said; and, above all, the little Cuban 
teacher: she must come at any hazard, 
for everybody was wild about her. 

Whereat the Abbess shook her stately 
head, in doubt as to the propriety of a 
teacher of hers performing such extraor- 
dinary feats with people’s brains: still, she 
was loth to offend Miss Raleigh, and in her 
grand, high-priestess way rather enjoyed 
occasional relaxation upon her own 
account. She would reflect. Ah, the 
party was for the next day, an impromptu 
affair, and therefore certain to be pleas- 
ant, Miss Raleigh said. Should she con- 
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sult Miss Frost as to her choice among 
the girls to be honored ?—Miss Frost, 
better known as Cerberus among the 
pupils, but the Abbess, not being aware 
of that, thought of her by her chilly 
patronymic. On the whole, she would 
not: the girls who were most certain to 
deserve the pleasure by their application 
and regard for their duties were sure to 
be among the ugly, awkward squad, and 
the Abbess felt that on an occasion like 
this she ought to present her choicest, 
as far aS appearance went. 

While she was shaking her head and 
looking up for counsel to the bust of 
Pallas which decorated her study, a 
rumor of what was in store crept—no 
mortal could have told how—into the 
class-rooms, and, as it made its way along 
like an increasing wind, drove every girl 
who caught it out of her senses on the 
instant. Who would be selected? That 
was the question, and fortunately an 
hour’s respite from lessons gave the 
eager creatures an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter. Discussion became 


animated, and conflicting opinions were 
expressed in tones equivalent to what 


would have taken the form of a “stand- 
up and a ring” among boys. The ugly 
girls tried to believe that diligence and 
subordination would come out trium- 
phant, but were laughed to scorn by all 
the beauties: they were not going to be 
asked to repeat Latin verses or explain 
geological formations. As if goodness 
would count here, indeed! And what 
would ? was the angry cry from among 
the group of the hatchet-faced. Then 
the beauties looked at each other and 
tossed their heads and said, « Never 
mind what !—not any musty old ’ologies, 
at all events.” 

*At last the Abbess sent for four of 
her queen roses and the Cuban, and 
then all knew that the fiat was pro- 
nounced. From that moment those who 
had been most unremitting in their efforts 
to obey rules and to be studious, felt, as 
many of us have done at times, that 
though there may be truth in the old 
proverb, that «Virtue is its own re- 
ward,” the reward is usually so very 
slight it is not worth having. 
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Poor girls! there was no help for 
them, no comfort, except such as their 
female instincts might teach them to 
find in abusing the Abbess and raking 
up unpleasant memories in regard to the 
group she had chosen ; and they proved 
their claims to approaching womanhood 
then, for they dissected the brazen things 
in very creditable style for such young 
anatomists. 

“You will like to go?” the Abbess 
said to Dolores when the triumphant 
quadrilateral had disappeared. «You 
will enjoy a little amusement ?” 

Dolores was coughing, and there was 
a bright red spot on her cheek: her 
pulses had all started at a gallop with 
the earliest words. The Abbess noticed 
for the first time how delicate she looked, 
and checked a brief exordium she: had 
contemplated in regard to the frivolity 
of amusements in general. A sudden 
thought pricked her conscience a little: 
the girl had been overworked, and a day 
of pleasure would do her good. Really, 
she must take time to see that the 
creature got rest, and had something 
strengthening administered out of a med- 
icine bottle. Discipline for the mind, 
calisthenics, and a certain abominable 
tonic prepared by a physician in whom 
she had unlimited faith, would, the Ab- 
bess believed, set right all the ills that 
flesh or soul is heir to. 

Never anything prettier walked down 
the hall to meet the Abbess than Dolores, 
next day, in her festal dress of rose- 
colored muslin floating about her in 
diaphanous clouds, half covered by a 
great shawl, which had been her mother’s, 
of that marvelous lacework. into which 
the Spanish nuns used to net the long 
hours in their gloomy convents. 

«I don’t know how I could have 
fancied you had not looked well lately,” 
said the Abbess, warming into genuine 
admiration. 

“I feel like a bird!” cried Dolores. 
«Let us go: I breathe again—I live !” 

The Abbess was somewhat shocked 
at her exaggerated manner, but luckily 
none of the young ladies were near to 
be contaminated ; so she only gave her 
a gentle caution concerning the decorum 
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necessary to be preserved on every oc- 
casion by the sex—above all, by such 
members of it as held a place in her 
learned halls. 

. “Let me forget restraints to-day !” 
pleaded Dolores, too wild with excite- 
ment to dread even the Abbess. «Let 
me live: to-morrow I will come back. 
Let me have this one day.” 

Really, the Abbess was at a loss what 
to answer. She eyed her with surprise, 
like a venerable owl looking at a car- 
dinal bird: then contented herself with 
admiring her dress and requesting her 
to summon the young ladies. 

The pic-nic was in a delightful wood, 
and a pretty sight the gay groups looked 
when the Abbess and her charges ap- 
peared among them. In the depths of 
her chilly old heart the Abbess was 
charmed and flattered at the sensation 
which her arrival created, not taking the 
four pretty girls and our Cuban into her 
consideration of the matter as fully as 
another might have done. 

Miss Raleigh claimed Dolores at once. 

«You darling little sefiorita!” said 
she, carrying her off to join her special 
group, “we have all been dying to know 
you since the day we peeped into the 
school-room. I have caught our tropical 
bird at last!” she exclaimed as she led 
Dolores up to her friends. 

They all surrounded her at once— 
three or four women charming enough 
to be able to like other women—elegant, 
high-bred men, such as Miss Raleigh 
had a faculty of gathering about her. 

« This is Mrs. Haydon,” she went on 
rapidly; “and this is my dear May 
Summers. I can’t call you Miss Graf- 
ton: we may say sefiorita, mayn’t 
we ?” 

Then she presented the men, and 
Miss Raleigh had the most charming 
and original manner possible, and could 
do whatever she liked in the. prettiest 
way; and—besides, she was a great 
heiress. 

It was very pleasant, and if her man- 
ner was a little patronizing, Dolores 
could not notice it then; moreover, it 
was no vulgar feeling which animated 
Miss Raleigh: she only felt as if she 
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had caught some rare, beautiful bird, 
and wanted its charms to be admired. 

Everybody was devoted to her, and 
she talked and laughed till, between 
pleasure and the expectation all the 
while at her heart, Dolores flashed into 
such marvelous beauty that the very 
women could have worshiped her. 

«Where can that brother of mine 
be?” exclaimed Miss Raleigh at last. 
“If he only knew whom we have here !” 

Just then he came sauntering toward 
them: another moment and he was 
sitting near Dolores. She had heard 
him speak her name, and had gone 
straight up through the ivory gates into 
the full sun ! 

She knew that there was a great deal 
of laughter and idle conversation—that 
she herself laughed and talked like a 
wild thing, but he was very quiet. 

Presently the little group was forced 
to break up, and she found him by her 
again. He was saying, a 

«You look tired now: you must sit 
still, I think.” 

The reaction had suddenly become 
felt: Dolores was so weak that she 
could hardly stand. She was glad to 
do as they told her—to lean back 
against the cushions and eat the deli- 
cious ice which somebody brought. 

She did not even wonder, as other 
dreamers would have done, if it could 
be real: she intoxicated herself with the 
happiness of the hour: she managed to 
live as much during that afternoon as 
ordinary people do in a year. 

He talked about her island home, 
which he knew well: he was familiar 
with the details of her story, and had 
tact to avoid whatever could be painful. 
He so quickly understood her: he com- 
prehended from her unconscious wos 
how galling and wearing her life was, 
and he pitied her: at least that day 
should be pleasant. Guy Raleigh was a 
delightful companion. He had all his 
sister’s brilliancy and originality, and a 
manner toward woman that was the per- 
fection of chivalrous courtesy. His very 
voice had a caress in it: I don’t know 
any other way to express what I mean. 
It was fortunate that he was not a flirt: 
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he did enough mischief as it was, with- 
out being aware of his power. 

But how could he, or even a man 
given to believing in his own fascina- 
tions and fond of essaying the strength 
thereof, have thought the results of that 
one afternoon were to prove important? 
She seemed little more than a child to 
him at first, and he only desired to make 
this day a sunny spot in memory, on 
which her fancy could rest during com- 
ing days of loneliness. But as they 
talked she astonished him every now 
and then by some passionate utterance, 
which showed how deeply she had at 
heart such subjects as had touched her 
feelings ; for it was true of her, as it is 
of so many impulsive women, in regard 
to what interested her she could not be 
said to reflect—she only felt. 

Guy found himself well repaid for his 
efforts to brighten the young exile’s sky 
a little: she was a new revelation to 
him in the way of womanhood. And 
Dolores talked as she had never done to 
any one: she could not remember that 
he was a stranger—could only give her- 
self up to the might of her dream, and 
be led on as passively as we are some- 
times in sleep through a vision in which 
the most wonderful things seem natural ; 
and sights and sounds so unearthly that 
we could not even find a name for them 
in our waking hours, are at once recog- 
nized and perfectly understood by some 
mysterious self within. 

I think this sounds somewhat tran- 
scendental, and I am afraid overstrained, 
yet it is truth that I am writing—truth at 
least to those unfortunates whose physi- 
cal organizations seem to be only bundles 
of nerves for the soul to play on at will. 
Bat I might write pages of this sort and 
leave you no nearer a comprehension of 
the matter, unless it is already a mourn- 
ful fact with you that no after reality can 
ever be half so beautiful or powerful as 
one of those wild dreams which come to 
a heart that has been feeding on itself 
in its dreary solitude. 

His sister and their party aided to 
make the hours golden to Dolores, for 
whom they had all been seized with an 
enthusiasm ; and during the whole after- 
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noon they made a little queen of her. 
The school-girls looked on in wonder, 
and perhaps thought they might as well 
have stayed up on the hill among the 
owls as to come down there and watch 
the Spanish teacher be set up on a ped- 
estal for all those men to worship. 
The Abbess had her doubts in regard 
to the propriety of such marked atten- 
tions being bestowed upon one of her 
hired subordinates; but Miss Raleigh 
managed that she should be kept in a 
state of serenity, and it all did not mat- 
ter: Dolores was the feature of the 
day. 

Was she happy? Great heavens! 
if Dives could have gone straight up 
over the gulf, do you think he would 
have been happy? She sang to them 
her sweetest Spanish songs: she talked 
with her bewitching little accent, her 
conversation rendered more charming by 
her foreign habit of choosing the strong 
expressions which she had caught from 
books, her face gathering new beauty as 
her heart soared higher and higher into 
the light. And while she sang, Guy 
Raleigh was bending over her: his rare 
smile was for her, his pretty, earnest 
speeches netted themselves like sun- 
beams over her very soul. 

Look you! it is sad to write these things, 
because they are true, however much we 
may deny and laugh them to scorn ; and 
what we ought to be ashamed of is not 
their verity, but the fact that life has 
only left us the ability to scout or de- 
ride it. 

«“ Now you must not sing any more,” 
Guy said: “these people are merciless.” 

“I think they are all, very kind,” 
Dolores answered: “everybody in your 
world must be perfect if all are like 
these.” 

“They catch a little light from your 
radiance,” he said, smiling ; and the poor, 
hackneyed compliment was so fresh and 
new to her that it was like a beautiful 
poem. «You like to dance, I am sure,” 
he continued, as he saw the musicians 
whom he had engaged coming up over 
the hill. 

«“ With all my heart!” she answered, - 
and then laughed at herself. «I know 
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—you smile—that is not what one says: 
it is bad English.” 

“Very good English, I think, and 
entire truth, I am sure,” said Guy, laugh- 
ing too. 

«“ Yes, indeed, so I believe.” 

“Then I am glad I thought of it. I 
told my sister I was sure after sunset 
it would be cool enough.” 

“Oh, of course. It is so pleasant 
here. Ah, the dear day !—how faded 
to-morrow will look by the side of it!” 

“I am afraid that is the worst of 
great enjoyment,” said Guy: “it has a 
trick of making ordinary days rather 
pale.” 

«No matter,” she cried, recklessly: 
“the red ones get burned in so that we 
can’t forget them.” 

He looked so earnestly at her, with 
such a grave expression gliding like a 
shadow over his smile, that she said, 
hastily, 

“ Was that wrong? 
have said that ?” 

« Indeed, it was quite correct,” he re- 
plied, «and just what J have often felt, 
though I could not have expressed it so 
prettily: our cold English turns into 
poetry in your mouth.” 

«“ But you looked so grave.” 

He could not well tell her his thought, 
which had been one of pity as he listened 
to her words, wondering what that un- 
disciplined nature could do with life, and 
if life itself would be kind and gentle 
since she had no one to guide. 

“I think I must have looked grave 
because the day is so near gone,” he 
said. 

« But we won’t think of that! I al- 
ways shut my eyes to the dark and let it 
come suddenly: at least, then I can’t 
see how black it is.” 

“I believe that would be wise. After 
all, the actual blow is seldom so hard 
to bear as the anticipation of the sorrow.” 

« Oh, the dark word !” she cried with 
a shiver. «Don’t speak it—don’t make 
me remember it.” 

«You ought not even to know the 
meaning of it,” he answered, softly. 
Then he saw her face change, and led 
her carefully away from the subject, but 


Ought I not to 
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she knew that he pitied her, and it was 
a pleasure to be his debtor, much as the 
sympathy of ordinary people irked her. 

Their conversation was broken in 
upon, as it had been so often: several 
of the gentleman came each to claim 
Dolores on some pretence, vowing that 
Guy was neglecting his duties, being in 
a sort host. 

“Not I,” said Guy. “At the first I 
washed my hands of the whole affair. 
Miss Summers, I call you to witness.” 

«“ So you did, until we proposed send- 
ing for the sefiorita,” replied Miss Sum- 
mers, laughing. 

So it was for her that he had taken 
all the trouble? She did not speak, but, 
I swear, many a man would have thought 
himself well repaid for daring toil or 
danger just for that one quick glance of 
her great eyes. 

«J think he has his reward,” Miss Sum- 
mers whispered to his sister. « Whata 
little witch itis! If I were a man—” 

“Yes. You needn’t take the trouble 
to finish! Female praise couldn’t go 
higher. But, indeed, I am so interested 
in her, I can’t let her stay at that horrid 
school.” 

«It must be dreadful,” Miss Sum- 
mers owned. 

“ Dreadful? With those chattering 
magpies of school-girls and that patent 
refrigerator of an Abbess? Purgatory, 
my dear, no less—the sort of frozen 
one Dante describes.” 

After sunset they danced under the 
trees, and to see Dolores waltz was a 
sight to have made Saint Anthony’s 
head swim. She was waltzing with Guy: 
his arm encircled her waist, his curls 
touched her forehead. If she could have 
died at that moment ! 

I suppose that is almost wicked, but I 
Did you never—you, 
grown worldly now and cold—feel such 
exquisite happiness that it seemed exist- 
ence culminated then—that any after 
bliss must be faded in comparison—till 
that mad thought crossed your mind, 
Better to die in the height of the fever? 
Oh, don’t let us always lie to ourselves. 
Maybe we could not feel so to-day: per- 
haps we are wiser, yes, even better, in 
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that we cannot; but oh the days marked 
with a white stone! is there anything 
like them ? 

But up came the Abbess, stern as a 
Fate. It was growing dusk—discipline 
must be preserved! She gathered” her 
unwilling flock to go, and nobody could 
gainsay her: she would have mounted 
the highest pedestal of her dignity at the 
bare idea. 

“The laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, you know, dear Miss Raleigh,” 
said she—the remark she made on all 
possible occasions; and Miss Raleigh 
felt that she would have liked to pull her 
hair down. So Dolores had to come 
back to earth again, but his voice was 
last in her ear—his hand the last to 
touch hers. Dolores was content. 

It did not matter that when the ex- 
citement wore off she was unable to 
stand—that all night she lay sleepless on 
her bed. She was happy. 

She went through the duties of the 
next days: she could endure them be- 
cause she was looking forward—to what 
she did not know. But they were almost 
over: she felt that her life was to tend 
suddenly far away from that beaten path. 

The Abbess received an invitation for 
herself and Dolores to dine at the Ra- 
leigh mansion. She had no mind to re- 
fuse: she was feeling more plainly every 
day that Dolores was out of place, and 
she hoped that Miss Raleigh’s fancy 
would continue—that she would take her 
away to be a companion or find her more 
congenial duties. 

Dolores had been so unwell for two 
days that she was forced to lie on her 
bed except during the class-hours ; but 
nobody knew it. Indeed, she could not 
have said that she was ill: she suffered 
no pain, only she was utterly without 
strength; and when her heart would 
begin to whirl at some new rush of 
thought, she coughed a little sharp 
cough, which prostrated her completely. 

But when the time to dress came she 
was able to rise, and anticipation and 
excitement gave her that false strength 
which most people have felt in some 
mental crisis, the reaction from which, 
when the necessity for action is over or 
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the pleasure at an end, is worse than a 
month of ordinary illness. 

It was not a large party: as Dolores 
looked about the library where the people 
were collected, she saw that she knew 
everybody there. 

She was first to-night also, because 
the sympathies of the whole party were 
upinarms. She ought to be set free: she 
was dying; but what could be done no 
one would have decided if Miss Raleigh 
had not fortunately been practical as well 
as enthusiastic. She had laid her ewn 
plans, and intended to carry them out, 
and they were sensible, as was usually 
the case with her judgments. 

For a time, Dolores was almost as 
white as her dress, and she sat very 
quiet near the Abbess, who was talking 
learnedly to some heavy man about 
mineralogy ; but she looked so different 
from anybody else that it was impossible 
to keep one’s eyes off her. 

She was dressed as any girl might 
have been, but somehow there was a 
fairly regal look to the scarlet scarf she 
had flung over her shoulders, and an 
odd ornament that she wore in her hair 
completed the toilette. It was a passion- 
flower of the most delicate enamel stud- 
ded with gems—just the sort of striking 
thing one can so seldom lay hands on; 
and it seemed fairly a type of the girl. 

Pretty soon, Guy Raleigh came and 
stood by her and began to talk, and then 
she blossomed into beauty again, and 
the passion-flower trembled ominously 
on its delicate stem with the quick 
motions of her little head. 

Guy noticed it, having an artist’s eye 
for color and beauty. 

“It is certainly very appropriate,” he 
said. 

“It was what my father called me,” 


| replied Dolores, “so he gave me this.” 


« Passion-flower,” said Guy, and he 
thought that truly she looked it. 

She was an interesting psychological 
study to him: then, too, she had a 
strange, nameless charm for him which 
any man would have felt—which would 
have given her a dangerous power could 
she have lived in the world and become 
conscious of that magnetic influence. 
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So they talked for a few moments: 
then the last guest arrived and dinner 
was announced. Guy had to go and 
offer his arm to the great lady of the oc- 
casion—some foreign ambassador’s wife, 
who had strayed into that pretty spot 
for a week, along with her friends, all of 
whom were as much out of place as 
camellias in a wood. 

She was what irreverent young men 
of the present generation term a “ heavy 
bird,” the jeweled ambassadress, and 
spoke several languages with an out- 
landish accent and jumbled them all to- 
gether in a perplexing fashion; so that 
as Guy took his seat at the table he 
looked rather enviously toward the place 
where Dolores sat with a very agreeable 
man at her side. 

As for her, it was enough that she 
could see him, could feel his eyes often 
turned toward her. Her beautiful dream 
went on without a break. 

It was after dinner, and Miss Raleigh 
had at length an opportunity of opening 
to Dolores her scheme of having her 
come to live with her and teach her 
Spanish. 

The doors had unclosed: this was 
the change she had felt to be near at 
hand. They talked for some time, and 
matters were easily carried so far that it 
was decided Dolores should come as 
soon as the Abbess could provide her- 
self with another governess. 

« She has been kind to me, and I must 
be honest,” Dolores said, quaintly. 

“Oh, of course, you darling! You 
don’t mind my laughing when you say 
things in such an earnest way ?” 

«No, indeed: it does me good to 
laugh and to hear you laugh.” 

“And you say such pretty things !” 
cried Miss Raleigh. «You shall laugh 
now, I promise you! Poor little bird ! 
You have been dull enough all these 
months, I know.” 

«Each day I thought I should die,” 
said Dolores, not hesitating to speak 
outright, now that the way of release was 
opened. “At least for a long time I 
thought that then it seemed as if I must 
be dead, and there could never be any 
more change.” 
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« But that is all over now.” 

“Yes. Oh thank you! thank you!” 

«I may thank you instead,” replied 
Miss Raleigh: “you are doing me the 
greatest possible favor. And you must 
come as soon as you can, I shall be 
so dreadfully alone. These people flit 
to-morrow. Well, that’s not so much 
matter, but Guy also will start in a few 
days.” ; 

It seemed to Dolores that the white 
hand laid so caressingly on her shoulder 
had suddenly thrust a knife into her 
heart. She must know—she must ask 
where was he going. She should die 
raving ina moment, But Miss Raleigh 
went on: 

“Guy will only be gone for a fort- 
night, but he comes back for so short a 
time ; and then, you know, I shall lose 
him for good.” 

“Lose him!” repeated Dolores, 
«¢ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, didn’t you know he was going 
to be married ?” 

Dolores did not speak: she was lean- 
ing back in the shadow. 

“He will be married early in autumn 
—such a lovely girl! Didn’t you hear 
us laughing at dinner about her portrait ? 
It was one she had painted and sent to 
me, but Guy put it in his library.” 

There was something in Dolores’ 
throat like a rush of hot blood—a thou- 
sand sparks danced before her eyes: 
she gave one gasp of pain. 

“Are you ill?” Miss Raleigh asked. 

She would not faint: if it was death 
she would not die yet. «No, onlya 
little pain. Air—I want the air! Take 
me to see the picture.” 

“Tl send Guy,” Miss Raleigh an- 
swered: “I must go to those tiresome 
people. But you look so—” 

«“ Don’t mind me—don’t notice: it is 
nothing !” 

The hostess went to her brother and 
bade him take the sefiorita away. 

«She looks as if she were dying. She 
wants to see Isabel’s portrait : take her 
in there.” 

Meanwhile, Dolores sat by absolute 
force of will, keeping back the strange 
sensation so like death which had rushed 
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upon her. 
kindly, 

«We will try the library: my sister 
says you are not well.” 

He saw that she could scarcely stand, 
but not knowing exactly what to say— 
the usual predicament of men when ill- 
ness is concerned—he put her hand 
through his arm and they went into the 
library. 

Dolores looked eagerly about. 

«I want to see the picture,” she said. 

He led her up to it. She stood and 
looked at the sweet, fair face in silence 
for a few moments. 

«“ What is her name?” she asked 
suddenly. 

«Isabel Grey,” he answered. 

She was deathly white—only the red 
spot flamed on one cheek, and her eyes 
were dilated with pain: her hand 
pressed hard to her throat. 

«And you love her?” 
brokenly. 

He smiled as he might have done at 
a child. 

“ Nobody loves me,” she moaned— 
“nobody.” 

He tried to say something kind: her 
appearance frightened him, but he could 
not tell what to do. 

«Speak my name,” she exclaimed— 
“say Dolores.” 

He repeated it after her, catching the 
very tone: she smiled. 

“You will be happy,” she said in a 
broken way; “you will be happy! Don’t 
talk to her about me. I am—” 

She gave a little shudder: he caught 
her as she tottered back from his arm, 
crying out in horror when he saw that 
his hands were stained with the blood 
flowing from her lips. His voice brought 
in the whole party: they found Guy 
supporting the insensible girl, her head 
drooped over his arm. They thought 
she was dead at first, but fortunately 
one of the guests was a physician, who 
was wise enough to employ the proper 
remedies on the instant. 

There was no way of her being moved, 
even if Miss Raleigh would have per- 
mitted—not that such a barbarity would 
have been possible to her nature. 


Guy came up and said, 


she said, 
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So in one of the pleasantest rooms 
of the old house, Dolores lay helpless, 
forbidden to speak or make the least 
effort at motion, and her kind friend 
watched beside her. 

The party broke up and went its 
ways, and left the perfect quiet neces- 
sary. Guy waited for a few days before 
he started on his journey: she was not 
able to see him. That some dim per- 
ception of the truth did not cross his 
mind it would be folly to assert, but he 
put it aside. He was not that meanest 
of God’s creatures, a man given to think- 
ing himself beloved by every woman that 
smiled on him: in his position, any 
dwelling on the present incident would 
have been a sin. 

Two weeks passed, and Dolores was 
able to be helped out of bed, and, at 
her express desire, to be placed on a 
couch in the library. 

There was little chance of recovery 
the physicians said: the chest was 
naturally weak ; there had been a great 
deal of overwork—some strain on the 
mind too; but the hemorrhage seemed 
to have been caused by some great and 
sudden shock. Could anybody tell if 
there had been such? It was a ques- 
tion no one could answer. 

The school-girls could remember how 
she had coughed of a morning: the Ab- 
bess recollected, with a little remorse, 
the hard labor of the past months ; but 
it was all too late now. Easy enough 
to trace the progress of the disease 
through its successive stages, but no one 
could answer the medical men’s inquiry. 
Perfect quiet was the only thing, they 
said: with that she might rally and live 
for some months. Any excitement, any 
new shock, would be fatal. 

If it had been a younger sister, Miss 
Raleigh could not have been more 
patient and affectionate. She was a 
glorious type of a woman, whom it is a 
shame should only be thus scantily 
sketched. Dolores would lie for hours 
while Miss Raleigh read to her—lie and 
watch those two portraits; for one of 
Guy hung near that of his betrothed. 

She never spoke of him—never asked 
a question; only once, when she saw 
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that Miss Raleigh was regarding her, 
she said, abruptly, 

«I prayed for both always—remember 
that.” 

What Miss Raleigh suspected or be- 
lieved no human being ever knew, not 
even her brother. 

She did not answer Dolores’ words : 
after a little she said, 

«© When you grow strong enough, you 
and I will go to Cuba. You would like 
that ?” 

Dolores looked at her with a heavenly 
smile: then she shook her head. 

“ No misgivings,” returned her friend : 
“TI can’t allow them, my beautiful pas- 
sion-flower !” 

For she often called her that now, 
since Dolores had told her she liked it 
because her father had given her the 
name. 

“The poor little passion-flower is 
blighted,” said Dolores: «she has been 
too long away from the sun.” 

«But I am sure you get stronger 
every day, dear. You shall be so petted ! 
Oh, if I had only known you months 


ago!” 
Dolores laid her hand on her head as 


she knelt by the couch. «Don’t ask me 
to live, Emily,” she said, and her voice 
sounded like that of a tired child. «1 
hope it isn’t wicked, but I can’t even 
try to.” 

And Miss Raleigh could not speak. 

«I want them to pray in the church,” 
she went on, “but only for God’s peace 
to the dying. Oh, I can’t get well—I 
couldn’t take up life again.” 

Dolores’ possessions had been brought 
down from the school, and at her request 
one day Miss Raleigh searched out the 
casket which contained her various 
trinkets. 

She selected several for such of the 
school-girls as she had fancied, and made 
Miss Raleigh promise to wear the rest: 
all but one ornament—she put aside the 
passion-flower which Guy had admired. 

When she was alone she took it out 
of the casket again and looked at it. 

«The thorns are in my heart,” she 
said—«the blossoms are all about her.” 

She raised her eyes to the portrait of 
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Isabel, which looked smilingly down 
upon her. © 

«Each way is as God pleases,” she 
added, as if addressing a living person. 

She could reach the table as she sat: 
she took up a pen, wrote a few lines on 
a scrap of paper and folded it carefully 
about the passion-flower. 

As she laid it back in the box, Miss 
Raleigh came into the room, gently as 
usual, but the moment Dolores looked 
in her face she knew who had arrived. 

« Are you able to see a visitor ?” Miss 
Raleigh asked. 

“It is your brother,” Dolores an- 
swered: “let him come in.” 

She spoke so quietly that Miss Ra- 
leigh did not scruple to comply with her 
request: indeed, she had seemed much 
stronger all that day. 

Guy was outside the door, and when 
he heard her words he came softly into 
the room. 

Dolores started from the couch and 
made a step forward. Miss Raleigh 
uttered a warning exclamation. But the 
warning changed to a cry of fear: Do- 
lores reeled forward. A second time 
Guy caught her in his arms, and again 
her heart’s blood dyed his hands. 

There was no help possible this time: 
she realized it at once, and told them 
SO. 

«Let me die here,” she whispered ; 
and after he had placed her on the 
couch, Guy still supported her head on 
his shoulder. 

It was very brief: almost before Miss 
Raleigh could reach the door to summon 
assistance it was all over. 

« Guy!” she said once, in a voice so 
sweet that all his life after it seemed as 
if an angel had called. With her last 
consciousness her eyes turned on his 
face—she was gone! 

They found the jeweled flower and the 
paper, on which was written, 

« You may give this to Isabel, Guy.” 

But Guy Raleigh never did bestow 
the ornament upon his bride, nor was it 
ever mentioned between him and his 
sister, but she often wondered, woman 
like, if he will ask to have it placed on 
his breast when he sleeps for the last 
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time, for she is very certain that the 
beautiful flower which was like an omen 
is carefully hidden among his most secret 
treasures. 

Years have passed since then. Guy 
Raleigh is a happy husband and proud 
father to-day, but often, when he is more 
than usually grave and silent, I wonder 
if his thoughts have gone back to that 
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half-revealed romance, which under other 
circumstances might have so changed 
his life. 

Dolores has gone away: I do not 
like to talk about the lost being dead. 
She is living her life beyond our sphere. 
It will be made plain to us one day—to 
each in his turn. Happy Dolores! 

FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





THE PHENOMENA OF MEMORY. 


+ te question of personal identity, 
or rather—to speak with exact pre- 
cision—of continuous individuality, is 
one of the most difficult with which the 
“natural philosopher” can have to deal. 
We are told by those who ought to 
know, the anatomists and physiologists, 
that our material substance, our corporeal 
structure, is ever undergoing a course of 
universal change; that the atoms of 
which we are composed to-day are not 
the same as those which formed our 
bodies yesterday ; that we are perpetu- 
ally being melted away, with concurrent 
replacement of new atoms. 

But if this be truae—and nobody thinks 
of contesting it—how can it be affirmed 
that we are ourselves for any length of 
time? If there be no one grain of mat- 
ter in my body now that there was ten 
or twenty years ago, surely I amas much 
transformed and “transmogrified” as 
Bottom himself in the A/idsummer 
Night’s Dream : like the little old wo- 
man in the “child’s book,” «I am not 
I—I am somebody else.” During the 
“translation” I have been a queer, mon- 
grel party—half myself, one-third my- 
self, one-fiftieth of myself, and so on, 
until at last I lost myself altogether, 
and, corporeally speaking, have by de- 
grees become absolutely and entirely a 
different individual. The process re- 
minds us of Sir John Cutler’s silk stock- 
Ings, which were industriously darned 
With cotton thread as they wore out, until 





at last there was not a fibre of silk left, 
and the intricate metaphysical doubt 
arose whether they were or were not the 
same pair. 

We may also be led to think of the 
great tun of Rhenish filled two centuries 
since, from which have been drawn as 
many dozens of wine as are replaced at 
every annual vintage, every bottle of 
which is certified to be of the age of the 
first filling; and of the disputes as to 
the truthfulness of the certificate, which 
is surely, in a general way, irrefragable. 

Of every one of us it is as true as of 
the Palmer of Walter Scott, that the 
harsh hand of time, with its toil and 
suffering, care and adventure, so oblit- 
erates all traces of what we were in early 
life that nothing remains to designate us. 


‘¢ Even the mother that him bare, 
If she had been in presence there, 
She had not known her child,” 


might be affirmed in almost every case 
after a sufficient period of separation. 
Wordsworth writes that “the boy is 
father of the man.” It is astonishing 
how little family likeness exists gene- 
rally between them. Nay, the contrast 
is often a sharp one. Look at the two 
pictures drawn for us by the magic hand 
of Dickens, in his charming Christmas 
Carol, of Scrooge introduced to his 
former identity when a little, gentle 
school-boy. Could any one of my 
readers recognize himself or herself in 
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the portrait of the small, chubby urchin 
or girl preserved with so much care by 
some doting parent or relative, and re- 
garded as so true a presentment of their 
infant visages? Between the baby in 
the cradle and the grown man and wo- 
man how little of external aspect there 
is incommon! If we remove the eye 
and the instinct of the mother, which 
alone confer—and these even somewhat 
doubtfully—the capacity of recognition, 
we might interchange, as indeed has 
been done (if we may put any faith in 
legal and legendary stories), the occu- 
pants of these cradles, and, with the ex- 
ception of some rare cases definitely 
marked, sever thus the original connec- 
tion, and dislocate lives and histories 
indiscriminately. 

But if we desert, then, as untenable, 
this material and palpable ground of per- 
sonal identity, which seems so unstable 
and unworthy of contending for, what 
other shall we take? The answer is 
ready and familiar. The mind within— 
not its envelope, the perishing body— 
the soul, indestructible and changeless, 
is always the same, from the moment of 
birth, onward, for ever, to eternity. It 
is so, doubtless ; but how can you prove 
that at any two periods you speak of the 
same soul? How does any soul recog- 
nize itself? Is there any infallible test 
or method of such recognition? I am 
conscious that at this moment I am I, 
but what of the me of yesterday, last 
year, twenty or fifty years ago? What 
connection can I establish between these 
personages thus assumed to be one, and 
not another or a third ? 

There is but one bond that unites 
these otherwise disrupted, insulated ex- 
istences—the golden chain of Memory, 
without which every life would be a mere 
blank. Deprived of the lingering con- 
sciousness of the past, our being would 
be vain and aimless : we should be igno- 
rant of purposes achieved, of energies 
exerted, of resolutions carried out, of de- 
terminations accomplished. Nor could 
there be any possible anticipation, any 
future, any hope—the future being noth- 
ing more than a projection forward from 
the receding past, and all hope being 
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founded exclusively upon recorded ex- 
perience. 

I have spoken of Memory illustra- 
tively as a chain, as a ligament of con- 
nection. But did any of my readers 
ever reflect upon the utter frailty, the 
extreme tenuity of this connecting fila- 
ment—upon the appalling imperfection 
of this chain, of whose links so many 
are always weak, all are apt to be worn 
away, and some seem entirely wanting? - 

When do we begin to remember? 
how early are lasting impressions made 
upon the young brain? how early do 
thoughts, perceptions, facts, ideas, pic- 
tures enter the young mind in such re- 
lation to it that they may be retained? 
No two persons would probably give the 
same reply, and indeed the question is 
more difficult to answer than we might at 
first imagine. There is an inevitable 
complication here of what we—our little 
selves—saw, heard, thought and felt, with 
what we have since been told of our 
proceedings, our sayings and doings in 
those imperial years when we ruled with 
despotic sway over our loving parents, 
nurses and relatives. The royal biog- 
raphy of “Philip, my King,” as Miss 
Mulock calls the baby in her delicious 
verses, is so often conned over and re- 
cited for his especial delectation as he 
grows older, that the whole history is 
inextricably mixed up, and he thinks he 
knows what happened on a certain occa- 
sion, when in fact he only knows what 
he has heard about it; and that he 
knows what he said and did then and 
there, when he only knows what others 
have told him he said and did. Occa- 
sionally there may occur to any one 
some early insulated occasion on which 
he alone could be aware of what took 
place; but even as to such an incident 
he will probably have told it at the time, 
and made it the subject of repeated con- 
versation, thus remembering rather what 
he has said of it than what actually 
happened. 

And the old must reach that stage “of 
second childishness and mere oblivion,” 
to use the phrase of Shakespeare, when, 
as age hardens and withers us, we cease 
to receive and retain—that pitiable con- 
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‘dition in which our account with the 
surrounding world is closed, our book 
of intelligence shut up for ever, and no 
new item admitted or recorded on its 
pages. It would seem as if, employing 
an unavoidable illustration, the brain is 
at first too soft to retain, becoming at 
last too unimpressible to receive; the 
interval between these two points vary- 
ing indefinitely in different individuals. 
A recent ingenious writer dwells upon 
«the difficulty that grown-up people feel 
in understanding children. They have 
all been children, and, one would think, 
would all retain some faint recollection 
of the ideas of childhood: they do not, 
though. We ask any truth-telling father 
whether he ever finds his own expe- 
rience any help in understanding his 
children under ten years, and whether 
there is not a hiatus for which he can- 
not account between his own ‘recollec- 
tions and his true childhood: he cannot 
remember at all what he was mentally 
like. Beyond the age of ten or there- 
abouts, the actual time fluctuating with 
every individual, he can remember help- 
fully: before that time Memory is of no 


use to him.” 

If this be truly stated—and who will 
deny it ?—what shall we say of the unin- 
terrupted continuity of personal identity 
as depending upon Memory, or pro- 
nounce upon the nature of that indis- 
soluble bong which unites the boy and 


the man? What shall we say also 
of the frequent gaps which present 
themselves on looking back to each and 
every one of us? Nobody remembers 
all the events of his past course; and 
even of the more important points—sta- 
tions, so to speak, where he fixed tran- 
siently and whence he made fresh out- 
sets, the several ports in which he rested 
and refitted during the voyage — how 
imperfectly, how incorrectly often, does 
he recall the details which he is able to 
recover! There is no autobiography 
extant in which the author cannot be 
shown from contemporary history to have 
mistaken or misstated facts which con- 
cerned him. Every lawyer and physi- 
cian, on looking over his case-book or 
diary, meets with facts, names and re- 
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flections that have so thoroughly passed 
away from his mind that they seem new 
to him, and indeed sometimes make him 
feel as if he were reading the record of 
another individual. 

It is mortifying to reflect upon the 
capriciousness of our memory — how 
treacherous it is, how it fails us, how it 
deceives us, how it betrays and misleads 
us. The perusal of the Causes Célébres 
of various times and countries affords 
hundreds of instances in which men who 
seem to testify with the utmost sincerity 
and desire to be truthful, run into self- 
contradiction and palpable falsehood. 
That acute female writer Frances Cobbe 
dwells upon a point interesting to every 
jurist—the almost uniform fact that the 
longer time a witness has allowed him, 
the more details he will remember, and 
the clearer and more connected he will 
make the story he tells. It is easy to 
understand and infer that he allows him- 
self to be led in part by his imagina- 
tion, and partly by accepting, as remem- 
bered, intermediate incidents which sug- 
gest themselves, consistent with and ne- 
cessary to render complete the plan or 
picture of the affair he had seen. 

In the French mode of examining ac- 
cused persons the officials are in the 
habit of unlimited inquiry, torturing them 
by minute catechisms repeated day after 
day, in the expectation that if guilty they 
will entangle themselves hopelessly by 
contradictory or incompatible statements. 
They do so indeed very often, but so do 
also the innocent as well, from the im- 
perfection, failure or treachery of their 
memories. The same thing is also true 
as to the witnesses ; of which a striking 
instance occurred lately in a murder case 
at Paris. The distinguished toxicologist 
and dean of the medical faculty, M. Tar- 
dieu, and M. Bouley, one of the pro- 
fessors of the Veterinary College of 
Alfort, were horrified at the assertion 
made by another witness that diseased 
horse-flesh had been furnished for food 
in times of scarcity from that institution. 
The decorum of the court was violated 
by the loud and harsh denunciation of 
this unfortunate M. Hebert: his story 
was flatly contradicted, the word «lie” 
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indeed vehemently uttered, and he was 
rudely and scornfully rebuked by the 
presiding officer for affirming a thing so 
derogatory, calumnious and impossible. 
Next day, however, the irrepressible 
person appeared in court with a book, 
from which he was permitted to read the 
precise statement which had given rise 
to the storm—a book written and pub- 
lished some years since by M. Tardieu 
himself. The truth of the facts so furi- 
ously denied was proved by other au- 
thorities also, and the College of Alfort 
designated. It would seem strange, if 
similar events did not take place every 
day, that the dean and the professor 
should have been thus humiliated by their 
complete forgetfulness of matters in 
which they were not only implicated, 
but for which they were responsible. 

The question has been asked whether 
Memory is a special faculty, a distinct 
power of the mind. There is some rea- 
son for considering it in that light, for 
it seems to possess a twofold character, 
active and passive. The latter is simply 
remembrance—the former we call recol- 
lection. Passive remembrance is a con- 
dition not only independent of our will, 
but often tenaciously and sternly per- 
sistent in defiance of our earnest wishes. 
We cannot forget. The act of recollec- 
tion, on the other hand, is at least in 
great part, if not altogether, voluntary or 
volitional: we regard it as an effort, we 
set about effecting it as a purpose. Like 
all other voluntary exertions, it is fre- 
quently a failure: our will is potent, but 
not omnipotent ; we are tormented by 
the intense wish to recall something that 
has faded and become dim, and tantalized 
by the feeling that it is within our reach, 
if we only knew how to grasp it and 
bring it fairly before us. 

It is difficult to comprehend the enig- 
matical quality of a power or faculty 
which belongs, or seems to belong, as 
an appendage to each of our separate 
senses and to every one of our intellect- 
ual forces and emotional instincts and 
propensities. Thus, in a most capricious 
and indeterminate way, we retain every- 
thing promiscuously ; while in the same 
manner we provokingly forget every- 





thing. We remember passively, without 
our wish and against our will, sights, 
sounds, touch, taste, heat and cold, pain 
and pleasure. By an effort we can re- 
collect all these when we please, but not 
without some irregularity. There can 
hardly be a separate memory for each 
of these diverse contingencies ; but it is 
equally difficult to. conceive of one uni- 
versal storehouse of perceptions and 
ideas in which they are laid up for future 
reference, re-excitement or reproduction. 

How much we forget that we are 
anxious to retain! How much we re- 
member most reluctantly! Error, fail- 
ure, grief, care—gladly indeed would we 
obliterate their traces. Remorse is noth- 
ing but the involuntary, inexorable re- 
membrance of wrong-doing unrepaired 
and irreparable. 

The beautiful myth of the ancients 
which conferred on the waters of the 
fabulous Lethe the inestimable quality 
of oblivion, recognizes this instinctive 
yearning of the soul for relief from the 
burden of unforgotten suffering or guilt. 

When Simonides, famous for his re- 
tentive memory, offered to teach Them- 
istocles the art of remembering—«1 
would prefer,” replied the great Athe- 
nian, “to learn how to forget.” Are we 
wiser than the ancients in our earnest 
efforts to create a science of Mnemonics? 
Among the many methods suggested in 
this direction, I find no one which is not 
inefficient at least; most of them are 
absurd and ridiculous. Every individual 
must discover and work out for himself 
a system of aids to Memory which shall 
be suited to his own mental idiosyncrasy, 
his special capacity or defect. One man 
remembers verse well; another, music ; 
a third, numbers ; a fourth, rhyme. Some 
find « Alliteration’s artful aid” a service- 
able help. On the other hand, one man 
forgets figures; another cannot retain 
names ; dates and localities fail to im- 
press many. 

Aristotle tells us dogmatically that 
«ideas by having been together acquire 
the power of recalling each other ;” and 
of this fact, or, if we may so style it, this 
law of association, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh affirms that «it is the basis of all 
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psychology.” If, then, we anticipate the 
need or desire to recollect anything, it 
will be well to associate it with some 
other thing which is in the category of 
jdeas or subjects readily retained in our 
minds. Farther: let us not omit to 
follow the advice of Wittenbach, who 
strongly urges uponus the value of refe- 
tition, which is, he says, to the student 
what action is to the orator. 

It is an important point, too, to com- 
bine the active with the passive function 
of Memory, by wél/ing strongly the re- 
ception and apprehension of what we pro- 
pose to retain: attention thus directed to 
any topic develops doubtless a receptive 
or plastic state of the brain and mind fa- 
vorable to any impression, which, deepen- 
ed, as we phrase it, by repetition, and con- 
nected with other ideas by association, 
becomes stereotyped and indelible. 

I have used a material term here, and 
have referred to the brain as the physical 
organ of Memory. This is not only a 


compliance with universal usage, and 
specially convenient in discussion, but is 
defensible on the philosophical ground 
so well taken by Feuchstersleben, that 


«Man is a unit compounded of mind 
and matter, and always to be regarded 
asa unit.” The most ultra Spiritualist 
will not shrink from admitting this posi- 
tion, and all the more intelligible theories 
of universal psychology are indeed built 
upon it. Draper, whose poetical imagi- 
nation colors charmingly his philosophi- 
cal opinions, declares roundly: «There 
cannot be a doubt that the registry of 
impressions involves an actual change 
of structure in the brain, and that this is 
of permanent character.” He illustrates 
this view graphically as follows: “If on 
acold, polished piece of metal any ob- 
ject, such as a wafer, is laid, and then 
the metal be breathed upon, and when 
the moisture disappears the wafer be 
thrown off, though now upon the polished 
surface the most critical inspection can 
discover no trace of any form, if we 
breathe upon it a spectral figure of the 
wafer comes in sight, and this may be 
done again and again. Nay, if the 
polished metal be put away where noth- 
ing shall deteriorate its surface, and be 
Vou. IIL.—13 
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so kept for months—I have witnessed it 
even after a year—on breathing upon it, 
again the shadowy form emerges. If a 
sheet of paper on which a key or other 
object is laid be carried into the sun- 
shine for a few moments, and then in- 
stantaneously looked at in the dark, the 
key being removed, a fading spectre of 
the key on the paper will be seen; and 
if the paper be put away and kept un- 
disturbed for months, and then brought 
into a dark place and laid on a hot metal 
plate, the spectre of the key will again 
come forth. And in the case of bodies 
more highly phosphorescent than paper, 
such spectres of many different objects 
which have been, 2% succession, laid 
thereon, will, on warming, emerge in 
their proper order. Indeed, I believe,” 
he goes on to say, “that a shadow never 
falls upon a wall without leaving there 
its permanent trace, as in all photo- 
graphic drawings ; and if, on such inor- 
ganic surfaces, impressions are thus pre- 
served, how much more likely in the 
purposely constituted organ.” 

The same illustration had been em- 
ployed to the same purpose by the sage, 
deep-thinking De Quincey long before 
the experiments so ingeniously and for- 
cibly argued upon had been performed by 
our distinguished physiologist. Speak- 
ing of the rolls of parchment and papy- 
rus, of which many are found to be re- 
cipients of writings of different dates or 
eras, hence known as palimpsests, « What 
else,” he exclaims—*“ What else than a 
natural and mighty palimpsest is the 
human brain! Such a palimpsest, O 
reader, is my brain; such is yours. 
Everlasting layers of ideas, images, feel- 
ings have fallen on your brain soft as 
light. Each succession has seemed to 
bury all that went before, and yet not 
one has been extinguished. Countless 
indeed are the handwritings of joy or 
grief which have inscribed themselves 
there, and like the annual leaves of ab- 
original + forests, or the undissolving 
snows of the Himalaya, or light falling 
upon light, the endless strata have 
covered up each other in forgetfulness, 
But all these can revive: they are not 
dead, but sleeping. In this illustration, 
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from some palimpsest a Greek tragedy 
had seemed to be displaced, but was 
not displaced, by some monkish legend ; 
and the monkish legend had seemed to 
be displaced, but was not displaced, by 
some knightly romance. In some po- 
tent convulsions of the system, each 
wheels back into its earliest elementary 
‘stage. The bewildering romance, light 
tarnished with darkness ; the semi-fabu- 
lous legend, truth celestial mingled with 
human falsehoods ;—these fade away of 
themselves as life advances, but the 
deep, deep tragedies of infancy—as 
when the child’s hands were unlinked 
for ever from his mother’s neck, or his 
lips for ever from his sister’s kisses— 
these remain lurking below all, and there 
lurk to the last. Alchemy there is none, 
of passion or disease, that can scorch 
away these immortal impressions.” 

Such are many of the phenomena of 
passive remembrance; but there is a 
contingency more complicated in the 
movements, mentally active, of voluntary 
recollection ; indeed; the two are prob- 
ably inseparable in the latter case. 
When we set the will to work, we un- 


roll of our own purpose the dusty, de- 


cayed and charred parchment. We 
solicit suggestions on every side; we 
arouse associations: the actor depends 
upon his “cue;” the school-boy in his 
ill-conned recitation looks for the tele- 
graphic signal from his comrade, arranged 
and understood: the musician is led on 
interminably by tone and rhythm. The 
co-ordinate efforts here. are truly won- 
derful in their energy and their results. 
Lord Brougham, commenting on the in- 
tricate and complex mental exertions 
of the orator, recounts the several par- 
ticulars which he must recollect while 
speaking extempore—what he has said, 
’ what he is saying, what he purposes to 
say; his attitude, his gestures, his syn- 
tax, his elocution, his audience, his sur- 
roundings, the lapse of time and the ne- 
cessary preparation for a graceful and 
fitting conclusion: all these things 
must be concurrently remembered and 
cogitated. 

If these familiar facts of ordinary, 
every-day occurrence are difficult of 
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comprehension, and in a certain sense 
enigmatical, what shall we say of the 
eccentric aberrations of the recording 
power in the various states of disease ?— 
its perversions, its false creations uncer 
the grievous calamity of madness and 
the delusive promptings of hallucination ; 
its apparent suspensjon in numerous dis- 
orders of the brain, in coma, fever and 
convulsion. Amnesia—this loss or sleep 
of the Memory—is very curiously analytic 
in certain instances. One paralytic will 
forget entirely the names of persons and 
things — another will affix persistently 
wrong names; one forgets numbers—an- 
other, places ; one cannot remember un- 
less a special suggestion revive the 
idea, as in the case of Graves’ farmer. 
This man forgot words, but remembered 
most strangely the zwz¢za/ letter of those 
he wanted; so he carried with him 
a pocket dictionary in which he sought 
them out. «He cannot remember,” 
says the doctor, « his own name, nor that 
of any other person of his acquaintance ; 
but he is never at a loss for the initial 
which is to guide him.” A case is re- 
lated of injury of the head from the kick 
of a horse, in which the patient recovered 
with amnesia of a year’s standing. Dur- 
ing this time he called all eatables 
“bread ;” forgot tastes, that is, mistook 
one for another; forgot some letters, 
some words, and, in writing, the form 
of some letters. Feuchstersleben gives 
us examples of almost incredible nicety 
of analysis ; one of “a soldier, trepanned 
with loss of brain substance, who sud- 
denly forgot the numbers 5 and 7 ;” one 
of “a patient deprived of the idea of 
drinking out of a glass ;” and one of «a 
learned man in whom a fever had ob- 
literated the idea of the letter F.” 

Instances are given by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie and Dr. Hughes in which the 
association between Memory and Speech 
is abolished, though written or printed 
words are recognized. 

Somewhat allied to this condition, 
though not identical with it in all cases, 
is Aphasia or the loss of speech, one of ' 
the modes of paralysis. In one such 
instance the patient, retaining much 
general intelligence, capable of very 
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effective pantomime and walking with 
no great difficulty, was for several months 
absolutely unable to utter any other word 
than “no,” which she pronounced well 
and clearly. She wrote other words, but 
rather slowly and with hesitation. I 
knew a paralytic who never spoke an 
articulate word, though he made very 
expressive sounds of all kinds, and un- 
stood everything that was said to him. 
He spent much time in copying, writing 
well what was just before his eyes, but not 
retaining for a moment anything when 
removed. Yet, though thus incapable 


of writing a word except as a mere copy, . 


he would fill the paper with numbers or 
figures at will. 

Everybody has heard of the great 
linguist Mezzofanti, who forgot all his 
numerous languages, except his native 
tongue, for some time after his recovery 
from fever; and of the Rev. Mr. Ten- 
nent, of New Jersey, who lay in a trance, 
supposed to be dead, for three days, in 
typhus fever, and on reviving was found 
to have relapsed mentally into the blank 
condition of infancy—was sent to school, 
learning, like other children, step by 
step, “until one day, when reading 
Cesar’s Commentaries, he put his hand 
to his head with a bewildered look, and 
said to his teacher, ‘I think I have read 
this before ;? from which time he rap- 
idly regained his former knowledge.” 

These phenomena are ultimate facts, 
unexplained and inexplicable in the pres- 
ent twilight dawn of human science. 
We may make the same admission as to 
dreaming, a state of varied incident and 
action usually forgotten on waking, for 
it is certain that few of our dreams are 
remembered. In somnambulism a dream 
is actually carried out in co-ordinate, 
purposed movements and definite exer- 
tion, yet leaving often no trace whatever. 
Exceptions occur, now and then, of clear 
and well-defined recollection, and others 
of uncertain, dim, vague remembrance, 
which disturbs and agitates the subject. 
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Still more striking exceptions present 
themselves in which there is a dual 
memory, as Wigan contends we have a 
dual brain; the waking life being con- 
nected as usual, but thé somnambulistic 
existence carried on apart and alike con- 
tinuously ; the sleeping and daily lives 
going on side by side without connection. 
Dr. Dwight has told us of a girl who 
preached in her somnambulism, and 
after one sermon would give notice of 
the next occasion ; never failing to keep 
her appointment, though while awake 
she knew nothing about it. 

An interesting and curious point of 
inquiry in our discussion is the relation 
between Consciousness and - Memory. 
In the illustrations of Draper and De 
Quincey the reception and registry of 
impressions are represented as absolutely 
passive, the brain surface being photo- 
graphed or written upon as is the sur- 
face of the paper and parchment. But 
this cannot be a correct view, nor would 
it probably be maintained either by the 
physiologist or the metaphysician. The 
condition of vital receptivity implies both 
physical tension and mental attention, 
as constituting fitness or readiness for 
the performance of the function of the 
organ. A change takes place in it under 
every impression of which the mind take 
cognizance or becomes conscious. The 
unconsciousness of trance, reverie, stu- 
por, coma and convulsion involves the 
suspension of all remembrance. Nay, 
it appears clearly enough that many of 
the impressions of which the mind does 
take cognizance at the moment, with ap- 
parently full consciousness, fail entirely 
of registry and record. Dreams are 
often forgotten instantly on waking ; 
anesthesia, so imperfect as to admit of 
moaning complaint and muttered re- 
monstrance and threat, is yet complete 
enough to escape all recollection of suf- 
fering; and the utter obliviousness of 
intoxication is proverbial. 

SAMUEL H. DICKSON, 
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Prazza p1 SpaGna, Dec., 1868. 
r* a truly graphic picture of the scene 
before us could be made by our pen, 
it would probably be the most familiar 
of all the interesting points in Rome to 
those of our readers who have visite 
this old ciiy. : 

We are in a balcony window on « Men- 
delssohn’s Corner,” over Piale’s book- 
store, which window looks down on the 
whole Piazza di Spagna. Our position is 
in the centre of the base of the triangle, 
the apex of which is terminated, far off 
in the distance, by the Virgin’s Column 
and the Propaganda, with Via due Mar- 
celli leading to the Quirinal, whose stat- 
ues crowning its summit look from this 
distance like trees. 

On the right of our balcony extends 
a line of shops, whose different names 
will recall longing memories of Rome to 
those who are far away from this en- 
chanting city. There is Barberi’s mosaic 
store ; and Spithoever’s book and photo- 
graph establishment; and Monaldini’s 
library; and, farther down, Nazzari’s 
restaurant and confectionery shop, so 
tempting to the eye as well as palatepya 
sort of trattoria, from whence nice din- 
ners come at frightful prices, and where 
the Nazarene gives strong drinks that 
cheer and do inebriate. 

Opposite this line of shops rise the 
grand Trinita de’ Monte steps—flights 
upon flights with broad landing-places, 
reaching up to the Pincian Hill and over- 
looking Rome. In the crevices of the 
old steps Kenilworth ivy grows luxuri- 
antly: we gathered enough the other 
morning to fill the hanging basket in our 
window, and no one would have known 
we had been robbing the terraces. A 
couple of models in costume and a beggar 
are lazily sunning themselves on the first 
landing. 

On the right of the Trinita de’ Monte 
steps, as we look at it, is the American 
Consulate ; the “spread eagle” hangs 
out over the second story, and in the 








very office occupied by our consul, forty- 
seven years ago a young poet slept 
away into death so quietly that the one 
who watched him thought he was only 
slumbering. * 

_ A little to the left of the Trinita steps 
is “ Hooker’s,” the bank, the headquar- 
ters of Americans and English. Several 
gentleman stand in front of the arched 
entrance, talking over their newspapers, 
which they have just got out of the mail, 
or more probably they are discussing the 
last event in Rome, the establishment of 
an American club. The club was started 
on Saturday evening, November 14, and 
became wz fait accompli \ast night. 
The rooms are said to be very hand- 
some, and are in Palazzo Gregoria, the 
edge of which building we can see from 
our balcony: it is opposite the Propa- 
ganda in Via due Marcelli. 

Thanksgiving evening was celebrated 
by the members of the American Club, 
and at the handsome supper that was 
served there were fresh oysters, which 
seemed to have been relished by the 
gentlemen more keenly than the paté de 
foie gras and finer dishes. Americans, 
like the English, carry their ‘national 
tastes and customs with them to foreign 
countries. 

At the Thanksgiving-dinner of one of 
our distinguished artists, now living in 
Rome, and at which we were lucky 
enough to “assist,” we ate of an excel- 
lent pumpkin-pie: the pumpkin was one 
presented by Mr. Haseltine, the sculptor, 
and was a veritable marrowfat pumpkin, 
grown in this country it is true, but from 
seed procured in America. 

Down the centre of the piazza stretches 
the double line pf hack coaches—« traps ” 
as the English call them: they reach to 
the fountain which is in front of the 
Trinita steps. The old stone boat in 
the centre of the fountain circle has only 
a slender jury-mast of water, but it looks 
very picturesque in the morning sun. 


* Keats. 
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Beside the huge circular basin stands 
the well-known green booth of the Pe- 
rugia man and his wife, who have a 
license to sell lemonade night and day, 
and who live in their Mrs. Jarley quar- 
ters very comfortably. 

A government messenger in fine uni- 
form dashes up the broad piazza on 


horseback; an Englishwoman with a | 
| Wish-ton-Wish.” 


superb, huge staghound passes; some 
dressy Americans, fresh from Paris (our 


rich countrywomen are unmistakable), 


stop in.front of Nazzari’s, and three sight- 
seeing, plainly-clad women, armed with 
Viennese satchels and guide-books, move 
briskly along, as if every moment was 
worth Third street price at noonday. 

The studios are filling up rapidly: 
artists have returned from their summer 
trips and established themselves for the 
season. Besides the regular resident 
artists, some new ones are here for the 
winter. Among them are Church, Mc- 
Entee, Gifford, Healy, etc. An after- 
noon spent in calling at the studios is an 
agreeable occupation. We gave yester- 
day to this sort of visiting, but could 
not accomplish more than two studios, 
a sculptor’s and a painter’ss—Mr. Mo- 
zier’s and Mr. Buchanan Read’s. 

At Mr. Mozier’s studio we found, be- 
sides various successful and well-known 
works, such as his «Lady of Avenel,” 
“The Peri,” Undine,” etc, two or 
three new creations—“ Rebecca at the 
Well,” a very graceful and finely-draped 
figure; «Penseroso,” full of Miltonic 
feeling; the “Prodigal Son,” a care- 
fully-worked group; and « Rizpah.” 
This last has been much admired in 
England, and the Atheneum has given 
it a laudatory and well-deserved notice. 
Our small space and hurried time pre- 
vent us from entering into a description 
of this striking creation: at some future 
day we may do so. Just now we wish 
to devote all the leisure we have to a 
few works which ought to be mentioned 
while they have the freshness of novelty 
_ added to their beauty and genius. 

Before leaving Mr. Mozier’s interesting 
Studio, we must notice a curious piece 
of colored sculpture which he showed 
us. Painted statues are repulsive to the 
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modern eye and taste. Gibson’s tinted 
one.in the Philadelphia Academy is a 


| ghastly thing, and it seems impossible 


for us moderns to accept this practice 
of the ancients. 

But Mr. Mozier’s statue happens to be 
a pictorial subject, and with the excep- 
tion of the face it is harmonious and 
pleasing. The frgure is «The Wept of 
The girl is listening. 
to her mother’s voice with troubled 
memory. In the unpainted statue the 
anxious look of the eyes and the expres- 
sion of the whole face are very touching, 
but these are lost in the tinted one. The 
costume and drapery and the flesh-color- 
ing of the legs are beautiful. 

Mr. Buchanan Read’s studio is at 
present one of the most attractive in 
Rome. He has a portrait of Cardinal 
Pentini, which is said to be the finest 
one that has been painted in Rome for 
many years. The expression of the 
features, the coloring of the flesh, the 
brow and temples, are life-like, and the 
pose is natural and easy. It is a figure 
and head that recall the Leo X. of Ra- 
phael, and the portrait will live among 


_the great portraits of the world. 


But the principal object of interest 
just now at Mr. Read’s studio is his 
unfinished portrait of Maria Sofia, ex- 
Queen of Naples. Mr. Read has been 
closely engaged for two weeks at the 
Farnese Palace, where this beautiful 
young throneless queen has been sitting 
to our famous poet-painter, and his sub- 
ject has inspired him to create a lyric 
in his picture. 

Enough of the portrait is finished to 
enable us to read the poetic thought. In 
the background is Vesuvius and a sun- 
set. The sky is beginning to be dotted 
with stars. The head of the Bavarian 
Bourbon queen wears no diadem but her 
own superb hair, which lies in a high 
mass of ruddy chestnut hue, and in the 
sky just above this true regal crown 
of beautiful womanhood is the evening 
Star. 

The ex-queen’s face has tragic points 
in it, and in some photographs she looks 
as if she might be a bandit’s wife as 
well as a Bourbon princess; but Mr. 
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Read has caught these striking features 
and rather fierce expressions, and with 
the transmuting power of a poet and 
artist blended them into deep feeling 
and thrilling emotion. Her hand is 
playing with the pearl necklace that en- 
circles her throat, while from the fingers 
the pendant cross has slipped and rests 
against the light, filmy drapery of the 
breast. 

The fire in the flashing eyes of the 
queen is softened down almost into ten- 
derness, and there beams from them a 
look of something like faith and trust in 
the future—a watching for the rising of 
the morning planet. 

While looking at the picture we feel 
so impressed by its expectant expression 
that we cannot help recalling how many 
marvelous changes crowned heads have 
had in our memory, and imagination 
willingly restores this young Bavarian 
girl to the throne that slipped away from 
her just as she stepped upon it as a 
bride. 

In Buchanan Read’s studio is another 
fine national picture, which has been or- 
dered by a gentleman of San Francisco. 
This picture is a deeply interesting one 
for double reasons. The subject is 
«‘Sheridan’s Ride.” It is a small copy 
of the large picture of ‘Sheridan’s 
Ride,” which, when finished, is to be 
placed in the Union League of Phila- 
delphia. The General is on horseback, 
and he and his horse are in full tilt on 
that great ride which made the General 
so famous, and which Mr. Read has 
commemorated in a poem as well known 
as the great ride. The General’s face 
is as eager and full of fire as the superb 
horse is of mettle and speed. The eye 
of the horse is bloodshot, the nostrils 
dilated, and from the mouth falls a fleck 
of foam. The rapid motion of the ani- 
mal is finely expressed, the whole paint- 
ing is full of spirit and life: it is the 
poem and the warlike act in one. 

But the gentleman who ordered the 
picture, with an artistic forethought 
worthy such liberal comprehension of 
art, wishing to possess both the portrait 
and the poem actually in one, has de- 
sired to have the latter inserted in the 
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frame of the picture. At the head of 
the frame will be placed the arms of the 
United States; at the base the poem, 
«“Sheridan’s Ride,” in red letters on 
gold. The frame is being made here in 
Rome, under the direction of Mr. Read, 
and when the picture is completed and 
placed in this’ remarkable surrounding, 
it will be a possession of art whose value 
must go on increasing as years pass 
by. 
Healy has just finished and sent off 
to Milan, to be chromo-lithographed, a 
small copy of his great national picture, 
«The Peace Makers.” 

The large picture, which is to be 
placed in the wall end of a private li- 
brary when completed, is now in pro- 
gress at Mr. Healy’s studio. It has 
been ordered by a gentleman of Chi- 
cago. The picture represents President 
Lincoln, with Grant, Sherman and Por- 
ter, in the cabin of the steamer River 
Queen. 

The incident is well known. Sher- 
man had early in the spring, just before 
the close of the war, finished his famous 
Southern movement and come up as far 
as Goldsborough. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to City Point, where hé met 
President Lincoln, General Grant and 
Vice-Admiral Porter, who were on board 
the steamer River Queen, which was ly- 
ing in the James river. 

Nothing seems more prosaic and un- 
interesting than a large picture repre- 
senting four rather plain-looking Ameri- 
can men in conversation. The room, 
too, has nothing to render it attractive— 
the cabin of a steamboat, and a very 
plain cabin at, that—no drapery, no 
architectural helps and aids. 

But Mr. Healy has made out of these 
unpromising materials a touching and 
deeply interesting picture. 

Mr. Lincoln is in the centre; on his 
left is Vice-Admiral Porter ; to the right 
is General Grant; and opposite to the 
President, but to the left of the looker- 
on, is General Sherman, engaged in giv- 
ing an account of his movements or 
his suggestions for the closing of the 
war. 

The faces of the four men are types 
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of the characters they displayed in the 
contest. Sherman’s is eager, earnest 
and full of fire. Grant’s compact head, 
firm, thin lips and quiet eyes are given 
to the life. Porter’s expression is listen- 
ing, and as if his mind were weighing 
the differences. 

Mr. Lincoln’s face is sad and thought- 
ful—the expression it bore the last few 
months of his life. It is told us that 
Henry the Fourth felt the knife of 
the assassin some time before he was 
murdered. The face of Charles the 
First has been often said to bear a 
prophecy of his sad fate. So with Mr. 
Lincoln’s countenance: the weary, sor- 
rowful look that stole over it like the 
shadow of a funeral pall gave to his 
plain, hard features a softness and even 
a certain tenderness. Mr. Healy has 
caught this look exactly, and this is the 
lyric beat, the poetical part of his 
picture. 

Behind the President is the glass 
door of the cabin, and through the win- 
dows of the door can be seen part of a 
rainbow gleaming in the sky. 

A hundred years from now this pic- 
ture will be doubly, trebly valuable, for 
it is a historical fact, commemorated by 
a great painter, whose portraits years 
ago received the stamp of success. 

Wealthy Americans are doing a bold 
and creditable work in this thing of 
ordering national pictures from American 
artists. 

Randolph Rogers, our distinguished 
American sculptor, has his studio so 
crowded with the various national mon- 
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uments he is completing that he has 
been forced to take another studio for 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln, which 
statue is to be sent to Philadelphia when 
finished. This new studio, by the way, is 
the actual one formerly used by Canova. 

The statue of Lincoln will be a suc- 
cess: the pose of the figure is excellent, 
but the head and face are masterly. All 
the artists unite in their admiration of 
this fine creation of Mr. Rogers. 

The last fashion is the velocipede. 
Gentlemen are practicing in their court- 
yards, and one or two are daring enough 
to venture in the streets. One bold 
man has been seen on the Piazza di 
Spagna. ° 

This grown-up velocipede is a ridicu- 
lous-looking thing: two wheels are 
placed one before the other, and only 
motion keeps the affair from tumbling 
over ; consequently, it is very difficult to 
manage, but some gentlemen have be- 
come so expert in Florence and Paris 
as to fly around the streets among the 
horses and carriages. It is a perilous 
and fatiguing way of obtaining exercise, 
after all; but it is the mode. 

Miss Hosmer has returned. Miss 
Cushman is expected at Christmas, and 
with her will come Miss Stebbins. 

There is quite an American colony of 
artists in Rome—men and women; and 
although “on dit” —that disagreeable 
gossip—implies that there are thorns of 
discontent and discord in society, we 
have not yet discovered them, and hope 
we may not. 

ANNE BREWSTER. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET” AND “GOLD ELSIE.” 


CHAPTER I. 

EFORE the little door whose iron 

grating allowed a partial glimpse of 
the garden stopped a one-horse chaise. 
The wretched vehicle had rattled down 
the road in flying haste, showing that 
the ugly old horse in the shafts and the 
yellow-painted coach were not quite so 
exhaysted and worn out as they ap- 
peared. The rain that poured cease- 
lessly down was apparently a luxury 
which the shriveled, dusty leathern apron 
had not for a long time enjoyed, but the 
elegant trunk fastened beneath it was 
certainly not improved by the’ black 
brooklets which streamed from the stiff 
folds; whilst the horse protested by 
snortings and feeble stampings against 
the involuntary shower-bath. He should 
have learned from his driver how one 


can submit to the inevitable with dignity 
and resignation : the thick-skulled lad on 
the coach-box had cracked his whip en- 
ergetically, and then awaited with pa- 


tience the result of his exertions. The 
occupant of the coach, however, like the 
horse, did not seem to sympathize with 
this truly Spartan indifference, for as the 
last crack of the whip re-echoed from 
the mountain, and nothing appeared or 
moved behind the garden-gate save the 
rain which pattered down upon the giant 
rhubarb plants, a tiny female hand ap- 
peared from beneath the leather blind 
that protected the window. The dainty 
fingers, which a silver-gray glove en- 
closed so neatly that even the outlines 
of the delicate, almond-shaped nails were 
visible, seemed to be directed by an im- 
patient owner. They gave themselves 
no end of trouble in the endeavor to 
loosen the leather straps which secured 
the blind outside, in vain. The hand 
was at last withdrawn, and the way in 
which it doubled itself up suddenly into 
a charming little fist, justified the con- 





clusion that its possessor was in a state 
of considerable ill-humor. 

At the same moment the driver 
seemed to consider it advisable to repeat 
his signal; and this time it was not 
without result. A distant bell sounded, 
and then quick steps approached over 
the crunching gravel. A red cotton um- 
brella appeared behind the gate, and 
under the same a spare old man ina 
striped waistcoat, an old-fashioned coat 
reaching to his heels, and whose queer, 
pinched face was squeezed so closely be- 
tween the sides of a stiff shirt-collar 
that he was forced, like a crocodile, to 
communicate every motion of his head 
to his entire body. After examining the 
new arrival from behind the grating, he 
opened the gate, took the refractory 
window-straps at once in hand, and 
cried, in respectful tones, back to the 
garden ; 

“Yes, yes; it is all right, Frau Hof- 
rathin. It is Christian, from Neudorf!” 

Immediately a tall, stately woman ap- 
peared in the doorway. Her strongly- 
marked, swarthy features showed unmis- 
takable traces of joyful excitement and 
expectation ; but at sight of the pitiable 
old vehicle, her expression changed in- 
stantaneously. : 

«Is your master out of his senses?” 
she exclaimed to the frightened lad on the 
coach-box. “Isn’t he ashamed of put- 
ting a young lady of position in such a 
miserable old lumber-chest? Why, it’s 
a regular mouse-den !” 

The reddened brow became still dark- 
er, and over the mouth, which was shaded 
by the tracings of a slight, black beard, 
came a look of angry indignation. Dur- 
ing this outburst the man with the red 
umbrella had unfastened the obstinate 
window-straps: the leather blind and 
the coach door were flung back together, 
and a charming little foot became visible. 
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But it scorned the carriage-steps. Like 
the butterfly from the ugly chrysalis, 
fluttered a graceful, girlish figure from 
the old-fashioned coach to the ground, 
and instantly threw both its arms around 
the neck of the indignant Frau Hofrathin. 

“Don’t be angry with the good old 
stage-master, Aunt Barbchen,” cried the 
young girl, in whose voice, though it 
was trembling with emotion, there ming- 
led a touch of roguishness. “He de- 
clared positively he could send me no 
farther, because his entire four-footed reg- 
iment had marched out as an escort to 
all his respectable post-chaises; but I 
was So crazy to get here that I begged 
and teased till he brought out this model 
of elegance, grumblingly enough, from 
the retirement of the coach-house, where 
it had been mourning its lost youth for 
I don’t know how long, auntie dear, 
darling auntie ; and indeed there are no 
mice in it, or else I would have run all 
the way here on foot!” And Aunt Barb- 
chen laughed and embraced the girl. 
Then we see that one sleeve of her com- 
fortable gingham morning-robe hangs 
loose at her side: the left arm is want- 
ing. With the right, which at the same 
time supported a dripping umbrella, she 
pressed the slender form tenderly to her 
breast; and strange enough it looked 
to see her large, strongly-shaped head, 
with its bold, almost masculine features, 
bending so affectionately over the sunny, 
delicate little face which gazed up at her 
smiling through its tears. 

«“ Now run in the house,” said Aunt 
Barbchen. “Just look at the streaks 
my umbrella has made all down your 
dress! Couldn’t you wear anything but 
silk on a journey? And silk spread 
over such a hideous balloon, too! And 
how on earth are you going to walk over 
the wet gravel in paper-soled boots ? 
Sauer will have to carry you.” 

The man with the red umbrella ap- 
proached at once, and extended his long 
arms with the utmost gravity ; where- 
upon the young lady ran laughing into 
the garden. 

At the same moment a handsome 
equipage rolled up the road. Behind 
the glass windows hung closely-drawn 
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silk curtains, and a negro in livery sat 
beside the coachman on the box. The 
latter drove with the recklessness always 
displayed by his class when they have a 
rich or distinguished personage in the 
carriage behind them. Evidently he 
considered himself the sovereign of the 
broad high-road, for he dashed past the 
diiapidated old post-chaise as though 
unconscious of its existence, as well as 
of that of the peasant-boy, who, mean- 
time, had descended from the seat and 
was occupied in attending to his animals: 
only by a violent spring did the frightened 
fellow rescue his limbs from the aristo- 
cratic wheels and horse-hoofs. The 
alarm seemed to render him speechless, 
but it was unnecessary for him to utter 


‘a word, for the Hofrathin stood in an in- 


stant by his side, apparently prepared to 
do battle in his behalf. 

« Are those your manners?” she cried 
after the coachman in a powerful, far- 
reaching voice. “I will have the police 
sent after you for your insolence.” 

The coachman drove on unconcern- 
edly; the negro, on the contrary, turned 
and displayed both rows of his dazzling 
white teeth in a mocking grin. A mo- 
ment afterward the carriage disappeared 
in the entrance of the adjoining estate. 

«See what one gets for having such 
a miserable old concern standing before 
the door!” said the Hofrathin grimly, 
turning to her old servant-man, above 
whose stiff collar a flush of indignation 
was glowing. 

«That will be water to their mills 
over yonder. Come into the house, 
Sauer,” she continued more calmly, “and 
get that boy a glass of wine. The fright 
has fallen on his limbs: he looks almost 
as shaky as his old chaise.” 

Sauer hurried off, and the Hofrathin 
stepped back into the garden. The rain 
had suddenly abated: a fine mist was 
now falling, and only occasionally a heavy 
drop fell plashing from the twigs upon 
the gravel-walk. The young lady had 
meantime taken refuge under the dense 
foliage of a tree, and was gazing with 
surprised, wide-open eyes at a new house 
which reared its gleaming white walls on 
the other side of the lofty hedge. 
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“ Lilli, you always were, and always 
will be, a crazy-pate,” scolded Aunt 
Barbchen. «Don’t you know that that 
is the very windiest place in the whole 
garden? I beg of you, child,” she con- 
tinued excitedly, intercepting the girl’s 
view of the house, “do not look over 
yonder. I make one stipulation—and in 
all seriousness—that you act during your 
visit here as though the world ended with 
the garden hedge. What goes on over 
yonder must not exist for you, if we are 


to remain good friends. You understand | 


me, Lilli ?” 
The young lady opened her eyes still 
wider, but at the same moment a charm- 


ing smile illumined her face, and mak- | 


ing a mock reverence, she laid her hands 
on her ears and eyes as a sign that she 
would be deaf and blind. 

« And now let me tell you,” continued 
the Hofrathin, pointing with her umbrella 
to the new house, « that up yonder every 
day a new nail is driven into my coffin. 
Now run into the house. Raise up your 
dress : don’t you see that the box tree is 
dripping ? A woeful condition your skirt 
will be in !” 

Lilli glanced roguishly back at her 
aunt’s stately, substantial figure, on 
which the wuxdertaker’s work “over 

onder” seemed to have had little effect. 
Then, lifting her dress, she sprang up 
the tolerably steep gravel-path which led 
to the house, seized the forepaws of a 
fat, comfortable-looking cat, which was 
just trotting lazily through the hall, and 
danced her around, till the Hofrathin 
appeared in the doorway, laughing, but 
with her finger raised reprovingly ; and 
the old cook rushed in terror from the 
kitchen to rescue her suffering, asthmatic 
favorite from the hands of the unsym- 
pathetic young lady. 


CHAPTER II. 

Frau HOFRATHIN FALK was very 
popular among the inhabitants of the 
town of R Although the habit 
she had of «telling people the truth to 
their faces ” may not have been the most 
flattering or agreeable, and although she 





always took up arms with the greatest 
energy and decision for any one whose 
reputation was being put through a fiery 
ordeal by the gossiping tongues of the 
little town, yet these slight failings were 
forgotten in the rare generosity which she 
displayed in the use of her considerable 
fortune. To the distressed her hand 
and door were ever open; her friends 
could count on her aid and discretion in 
any difficulty ; and as, in the whole town, 
there was not a child to be found who 
had not at least once eaten fruit and 
cake at the Hofrathin’s, or tumbled over 
the grass-plats in her garden, it was very 
natural that she should be a universal 
“aunt.” The aristocratic “Frau Hof- 
fathin” could not be induced to come 
from the lips of the little ones, they 
found so much easier the confiding name 
« Aunt Barbchen.” 

And this woman, with her heart full 
of love and sympathy, with her strong, 
immutable sense of justice—she had 
come into this world curtailed of her 
most natural rights: she had been born 
with only one arm. The cruel world 
tried to make this error of Nature a 
consequence of the heavenly decree: “I 
will visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children.” It was whispered that. the 
father of the unhappy infant had prom- 
ised marriage to a poor maiden, and in 
so doing had protested his willingness 
that a terrible punishment should come 
upon him did he break his oath—that 
he had failed to keep his word, and that 
the one-armed daughter was the fulfill- 
ment of the heavenly warning. But no 
one could vouch for this story, which 
never had reached the ears of the poor, 
maimed woman. She was an only child. 
Her father idolized her, and she clung 
to him with all the affection of which her 
gentle heart was capable. To allay his 
anxiety concerning her future, she had 
given her hand, at quite an advanced 
age, by his deathbed, to Hofrath Falk, 
an old friend of the family. But he 
too died after a short but happy mar- 
ried life, and since that time she had 
lived a widow in the home of her child- 
hood, with two most exemplary pieces 





of its household furniture—Sauer, the 
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old servant-man, and the sixty-year-old 
cook, Dorte. 

The house lay beyond the town. The 
broad road, which began at the ugly, 
tower-crowned city gate, ran for a con- 
siderable distance before reaching the 
mountain, which reared its bald, hoary 
crown above the garland of splendid 
beech forests: below, it bent, as it were, 
a knee, on which the house of the Hof- 
rithin lay. 

It was old and ugly. A huge tile 
roof, with two mighty chimneys, sat as 
pretentiously on the one-story front as 
though the latter had been placed there 
solely for its convenience. Several 
thick-stemmed grapevines embraced the 
house, but did not entirely conceal oc- 
casional glimpses of the worn white 
paint and the frames of the windows 
brown with age. And yet it lay there 
sweet and cozy, as though pillowed on 
the green bosom of the wood that wafted 
gently over it its breath — that atmos- 
phere of the romantic with which old, 
hidden hunting-castles are so often 
surrounded. 

On stepping far back in the valley, so 
as to command a view of the whole 
lower breadth of the mountain, a rival 
of the old house was brought to sight, 
which scornfully rendered prominent all 
the dark sides of the latter, and made 
conspicuous all the sins of its builder. 
On the same part of the mountain, only 
separated’ by a tall, green hedge from 
Aunt Barbchen’s garden, rose the bril- 
liant fagade of a new mansion. A low, 
square tower on the south side over- 
topped the almost flat roof of the main 
building by a story’s height. A graceful 
balcony, transparent and delicate as a 
cobweb, surrounded the battlements, and 
the four windows, which covered nearly 
the whole width of the tower walls, dis- 
played exquisite stained glass paintings 
in gorgeous colors. It seemed almost 
as though the north winds must expend 
all their strength and sharpness on the 
separating hedge. In Aunt Barbchen’s 
garden they breathed upon honest German 
kale and cabbage-heads, upon unadorned 
grass-plats full of meadow flowers: 
“over yonder,” they whispered through 





the twining branches of the laurel and 
in the fragrant boughs of dusky orange © 
and pomegranate trees, which shed the 
perfumed rain of their shining blossoms 
on the terrace before the house and 
down on the broad stone steps that led 
into the garden. 

In the Hofrathin’s garden the spring- 
water gurgled from the simple wooden 
pipe into a primeval, moss-grown basin : 
“over yonder,” fountains scattered their 
silvery drops on the velvet turf and the 
almost tropical wilderness of roses. One 
could fancy the spirits of the ancient 
German Saga hovering around the house 
that nestled so confidingly among the 
beeches, and beneath whose moss-grown 
roof numbers of swallows’ nests were 
clustering ; whilst “over yonder” seemed 
to rule the houris of some warm, glo- 
rious Oriental legend. Formerly there 
had stood on the site now occupied by 
the new house a building as much like 
the dwelling of the Hofrathin as one egg 
is like another; and formerly no hedge 
divided them. In its place, a beautiful 
avenue of chestnuts led down the moun- 
tain, terminating in a gate, the only one 
in the surrounding wall. 

In these houses lived, with their fam- 
ilies, two cousins—Hubert and Erich 
Dorn. They were highly esteemed in 
the town, and bore the name of being 
extremely wealthy. Their exemplary 
affection for each other had become pro- 
verbial: never had an angry word passed 
between the two men. Their children 
loved and quarreled, and their mothers 
were wise enough to let complainers and 
complained-of become reconciled without 
their interference. The garden was used 
in common, and in summer they took 
their meals together in the pavilion at 
the end of the chestnut avenue. 


CHAPTER III. 

A BLACK cloud suddenly came over 
the peace of the two households: a new 
passion entered both dwellings, and a 
pallid spectre, the demon Envy, followed 
close on its heels as it crossed the 
thresholds. It was a mania for collecting 
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curiosities which at the same time seized 
upon Hubert and Erich Dorn. It took 
beloved family portraits from the walls, 
and hung gloomy, old oil-paintings in 
their stead. It pushed the precious 
linen closets of the two matrons into 
distant corners, and replaced them by 
glass cases filled with murderous wea- 
pons of every period and description, of 
which the women and children were ter- 
ribly afraid. Ancient Egypt took up its 
abode in the comfortable Thuringian 
homes; and whilst puzzling over her 
incomprehensible hieroglyphics, the col- 
lectors forgot to explore further the rich 
kingdom of the living tongues in their 
well-stored libraries. At first the two 
women laughed over the sudden fancy 
which had seized both their husbands, 
but gradually dim forebodings came over 
their hearts when they saw the two men, 
formerly so peace-loving, growing violent 
over discussions as to the merits of some 
new acquisition ; when pallid Envy ap- 
peared on the features of the one, and 
on those of the other a triumphant glow ; 
when each, on obtaining some long-de- 
sired antiquity, would at once exclair, 


exultingly, « What will he over yonder 
say when he sees it ?” 

The disputes grew more and more 
frequent and more and more violent— 
the moments of reconciliation fewer and 


briefer. At last it happened that the 
cousins burst into a violent altercation 
at the dinner-table, when the quick-tem- 
pered Erich, regardless of the pale, 
frightened faces of the women and chil- 
dren, struck his clenched fist on the 
table, making the plates and glasses 
dance, and rushed furiously from the 
pavilion. The ghost of the murdered 
Concord lingered for a time, wailing 
through the garden, and then took flight 
for ever. 

It happened that a distant relative of 
Hubert’s wife died, leaving her sole in- 
heritor of his estate. Besides a con- 
siderable sum of money and a quantity of 
jewelry, there fell to her lot an oil-paint- 
ing, a superb Van Dyck. She made a 
present of it to her husband, who added 
it, proud and triumphant, to his collec- 
tion. But this very collection was the 
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apple of discord between the cousins. 
It did not display a remarkable degree 
of artistic taste, and there was much 
chaff amongst it. Its faults always called 
forth bitter satire from Erich, who was 
himself no indifferent painter, and whose 
gallery displayed the keen critical’ eye 
of a connoisseur. But now his triumph 
fell like a house of cards, for « over yon- 
der,” among the much-disputed copies, 
suddenly appeared the splendid original, 
and he himself possessed no Van Dyck. 

With a white face—Hubert always 
declared that it was distorted with rage 
and jealousy—he stood before the paint- 
ing: all his knowledge on the subject 
and all his examinations led to the same 
painful conclusion—that the picture was 
genuine. With darkened brow he saw 
friends and acquaintances hastening to 
the house “over yonder.” Every one 
wished to see the wondrous maiden face 
which the long-stiffened hand of the mas- 
ter had conjured upon the canvas. 

Erich could neither eat nor sleep: 
each meeting with his cousin, who al- 
ways led the conversation to the subject 
of the painting, threw him into a feverish 
excitement. At last he fled the sight 
of Hubert: it was impossible for him 
to meet that eye which gleamed with 
triumph. One morning, a cry of sur- 
prise and rage echoed through Hubert’s 
house. There, where but yesterday two 
lovely girlish eyes had beamed, now 
only the empty wall stared blankly down. 
The painting had disappeared ! 

The unhappy collector was beside 
himself. He maintained that his treas- 
ure had only wandered as far as the 
next house, and demanded of Erich 
Dorn its restitution. A frightful scene 
followed, for passion was now glowing 
in the women’s hearts, as well as in 
those of their husbands. Never had 
the cemon of Discord raged so terribly 
between the two households as in this 
unhallowed hour. The cousins sepa- 
rated after furious words. For the last 
time in this world their eyes met—in a 
glance full of anger: for the last time in 
this world their voices mingled—in mu- 
tual invectives. The same day work- 
men appeared in the avenue: they drove 
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stakes exactly halfway between the two 
dwellings: the chestnut trees fell under 
the axe. Young bushes were planted 
close together across the pathway, and 
from this time the children from both 
sides hastened daily with their watering- 
pots and watered the saplings well and 
diligently, that they might grow quickly— 
“grow up to the sky.” they said. 

Thus originated the green hedge; and 
as it sank its roots deep in the earth, 
and spread forth its branches above, so 
did the family hate grow with the chil- 
dren of both houses, and twine its bitter 
tendrils around their hearts. 

It made no change in these unnatural 
sentiments when Erich died suddenly, 
of an attack of apoplexy, a few years 
after the events just narrated. His 
widow, who had loved him passionately, 
was after his death never seen to smile. 

With the greatest bitterness she 
thought of those “over yonder” who 
had clouded the last years of her hus- 
band’s life, and who had endeavored to 
cast a slur upon his good name. Even 
in old age this wound remained unhealed. 
Her eyes, that for many a day had had 
no tears left to shed, sparkled with im- 
placable hatred as she recounted the un- 
happy story over and over again to her 
only grandchild—Aunt Barbchen. 

The little one learned with her first 
thoughts to dread “over yonder beyond 
the hedge ;” and that “over yonder,” 
too, the ancient enmity still flourished, 
the little Barbchen had one day a bril- 
liant demonstration. Hubert, too, had 
grandchildren. They had their French 
governess, and were in all points fash- 
ionably educated. The noise of their 
games and romping echoed over into the 
garden where their solitary little cousin 
nursed her doll, or chased the butterflies 
as far as the dreaded garden-hedge, over 
which, to her childish amazement, they 
fearlessly flew. Then she would linger 
for a moment, listening to the strange- 
sounding tones in which the children 
were conversing. 

One day, as she stood thus, a rust- 
ling was heard in the hedge above: the 
green branches were parted, and a mis- 
chievous boy’s face appeared, frém which 





two dark eyes sparkled inselently down 
at her. He stared for an instant at the 
frightened child, and then, making a 
hideous face, 

«Ah, you’re an ugly girl!” cried he: 
“you've only one arm! That’s a judg- 
ment on you! Grandmamma says so! 
And you have our picture over there. 
Picture-thief! picture-thief !” 

Even now, in her old days, Aunt 
Barbchen grew red when she remem- 
bered how at this moment she had 
snatched a stone angrily and had thrown 
it at the boy, who disappeared behind 
the hedge, laughing mockingly, but quick 
as lightning, to avoid the threatening 
danger. This occurrence had made an 
indelible impression upon her, and in 
her heart, too, the bitterness now took 
root. 

The feud thus advanced a generation 
further, and the grandchildren were as 
little inclined to reconciliation as had 
been their angry grandfathers. 

The years sped on. Hubert’s de- 
scendants had sunk to the grave in a 
good old age: all except one, the boy 
who had so cruelly wounded Aunt Barb- 
chen’s childish heart. He married a 
lady of aristocratic family, and seven 
years after left the little town, in accord- 
ance with the wish of his wife, who was 
extremely proud of her wealth and rank. 

The house and garden were rented, 
and now the dark demon that had so 
long haunted the two homes folded its 
wings together. It seemed as though 
the very trees and bushes must feel re- 
lieved as the last trunk was borne away 
from the house «over yonder.” 

A long interval of undisturbed peace 
followed for Aunt Biarbchen ; till sud- 
denly the modern dwelling rose on the 
other side of the hedge, and a new 
source of strife and vexation looked 
scornfully over the green barrier. The 
Hofrathin was always put out of humor 
for hours when reminded of her de- 
tested neighbors ; but to-day, even the 
insolence of their domestics was for- 
gotten, and a bright smile illumined the 
features of the old woman as her eyes 
rested on the light-footed girl who ran 
before her to,the house. 
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Lilli was the daughter of the dearest 
friend of her youth, who had married in 
Berlin ; and as far back as the young 
lady could remember she had always 
passed the summer months with the 
Hofrathin. Her health had been ex- 
tremely delicate, and it was hoped that 
the pure, fresh Thuringian air might be 
beneficial to her. For the past three 
years these visits had been discontinued. 
Lilli’s mother had died, and in the first 
bitterness of his grief her father could 
not bring himself to part with his child. 
He had yielded, even now, only to her 
most earnest entreaties. She longed 
deeply to see Aunt Barbchen, who had 
always loved her as tenderly as though 
she were her own daughter ; hence the 
impatience and the contempt of danger 
with which, at the last railway station, 
she had entered the so-called «“ mouse- 
den.” 

Now, she was leaning back in an 
old-fashioned but comfortable arm-chair. 
Instead of the black silk traveling-dress, 
the soft folds of a pure muslin fell around 
a figure on which the Thuringian breezes 
had apparently, so far, exerted in vain 
their boasted strengthening influence. 
Nothing could be more delicate than the 
slight limbs which rested so lightly 
among the cushions that their weight 
appeared scarcely to make an impres- 
sion upon; and it almost seemed as 
though the dark tresses, twisted at the 
back of the head, were too heavy for the 
slender neck, always bent slightly back, 
as though the incredible mass of hair 
drew it down. In such moments of re- 
pose and tranquillity no one would have 
guessed that those tender limbs could 
instantaneously assume full force and 
energy, and that gentle droop of the 
head could change to an expression of 
youthful buoyancy and perverseness. 

Just as little would it have been sus- 
pected that behind the slightly-arched, 
childish brow, which gleamed like a 
white rose leaf from amongst the rip- 
pling wavelets of hair, there dwelt a 
strong, determined spirit, that possessed 
a marvelous mastery over its frailly-built 
tenement. Her eye was wandering slowly 
and observantly around the room: she 





nodded now and then and smiled, as 
pleased and happy as a child who sees 
once more his favorite playthings after 
long separation. Yes, it was all just as 
it used to be. There stood the queer 
old sofa, with its long legs and its thick 
cushions. She knew that, in reality, 
they were covered with heavy green 
silk, and that the stout gingham cases 
only served to protect the antiquated 
finery. The red and blue hyacinths on 
the brightly-polished chest of drawers 
had lost none of their ancient beauty ; 
and no wonder, for they were of the 
same material as the little fiddler who 
was scraping away beside them, and the 
gentle shepherdess, who, with the smile 
she had worn during Lilli’s whole ac- 
quaintance with her, looked out from 
under her flower-trimmed straw hat: 
they were of porcelain. Ah, and time 
had touched but lightly the two peacock 
feathers crossed above the great looking- 
glass; and the looking-glass itself still 
reflected the portrait of Aunt Barb- 
chen’s grandmother, which hung oppo- 
site in all the glory of powder. and 
patches ; and below, in the corners of 
its gilded frame, stuck various wedding- 
cards and New Year’s congratulations. 
And there came old Sauer! His coat 
had not become a hairbreadth shorter ; 
neck and _ shirt-collar still maintained 
their ancient harmony, and his foot went 
through exactly the same well-known, 
grotesque motion, with which he first 
kicked his long coat-tails out of the way, 
and then pushed to the door when he 
had anything in his hands. He brought 
the old-fashioned silver tea-pot and the 
two little cups and saucers of India 
china: the enamel on the cups was just 
as bright as ever, but the veins of ce- 
ment’in the saucers had become some- 
what more numerous. What a crowd 
of childish recollections rose in Lilli’s 
mind as a delicious aroma floated from 
the long, ugly nose of the teapot, per- 
fuming the room! It was, indeed, not 
the costly «Imperial tea” which «his 
Majesty of China” is accustomed to 
imbibe—not the fine Pekoe which the 
spoilt child of the great city drank at 
home—But the leaves of the simple 
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wood-strawberry, which opened their 
perfumed veins under the boiling water, 
and poured forth their healthful, invig- 
orating juices. Aunt Barbchen never 
used any other tea, and when old Dorte 
was ina good humor she would often 
lay a stick of cinnamon among the 
leaves. 

Yes, and up there, beside the antique 
clock, hung the almanac, and the same 
old yardstick, brown with age. And 
behind the glass door, in the tall wooden 
case, the pendulum swung his broad 
disk to and fro in his accustomed leis- 
urely way. He took his time, the easy 
old gentleman, as he could well afford to 
do in that quiet, monotonous household, 
and had never altered his grave, digni- 
fied movement, probably out of friend- 
ship for Aunt Béarbchen’s spinning- 
wheel, which stood on the dais by the 
middle window, with a faded, rose-colored 
ribbon twisted around its flaxen locks. 
It hummed and whirred, year in, year 
out, in summer and in winter; and the 
pendulum was, very properly, of the 
opinion that his tick-tack and her buzz 
formed a more agreeable harmony than 


a mere dialogue between himself and 
one of his own kind. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“© AUNT, do you know the story of 
Adam and Eve ?” asked Lilli, suddenly. 

Her eye rested on the south window, 
through which the tower of the neighbor- 
ing house was seen. The Hofrathin 
was seated on the dais spinning: she 
turned her head quickly, and glanced at 
the young girl, while a suppressed laugh 
quivered around the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Ah, you rogue!” said she, shaking 
her head ; and dipping her fingers in the 
water-vessel, she continued her spinning. 

“That apple only tasted so good to 
him because it was forbidden,” continued 
Lilli, with undisturbed gravity. «Aunt 
Barbchen, I’ve just caught my eyes 
Staring again over at that tower, and try- 
ing their best to make out what the pic- 
ture on that stained glass represents. 
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It is wrong of them, very wrong, for you 
forbade it; but I think we had better 
try and help them a little. Haven’t you 
some thick old piece of carpet that you 
could have nailed before the window, 
or—”? 

“And so I am to be deprived of light 
and air for the sake of those ‘over yon- 
der?” said Aunt Barbchen, half laugh- 
ing, half vexed. « Child,” she continued 
—and the hum of the spinning-wheel 
ceased —‘“you are treating a serious 
thing in a jesting way ; but I assure you 
it is very far, indeed, from being a jest. 
I have even more now to suffer from the 
impertinences of the Huberts than I 
had in those days when that impudent 
boy destroyed all the peace of my 
childhood.” 

« What! is he still peeping over the 
hedge ?” 

«‘ Lilli, don’t be so childish !” said the 
Hofrathin, with a touch of impatience in 
her voice. “He would be fully sixty 
years old, and at that age one does not 
clamber over hedges. He’s dead, and 
his wife too, and I never dreamed, for 
an instant, that yet another would dwell 
‘over yonder’ with all the obstinacy 
and haughtiness of the Huberts. But 
one day there he came, blustering along 
like a hurricane—the last of that evil 
family. Not one stone was left upon 
another over yonder, and not a blade of 
grass was allowed to grow as it had a 
mind to. Of course, this was not my 
concern, and I never did meddle with 
other people’s business; but that I 
should have my share of annoyance from 
the new neighbors I fully expected, and 
so it turned out. One day an agent 
came to me and inquired, in the name 
of the young gentleman over yonder, 
whether I would sell my house and gar- 
den. I answered just as I felt, and his 
honor the agent went out the door 
quicker than he came in.” 

«Aunt, I’m afraid you weren’t very 
polite.” 

“ Well, child, would you expect me to 
measure my words when the question 
was of parting with my heritage for 
money? I suppose the young gentle- 
man thinks, because he fought in Schles- 
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wig-Holstein, that he too ought to have a 
mania for annexation. At all events, he 
took my candor very ill, for ever since 
that day he’s been trying to spite me. 
At the time when the hedge was being 
planted there was a difficulty about 
the division, for the line ran straight 
through the pavilion. But my grand- 
father and old Hubert Dorn finally agreed 
that it should be left standing, and, as 
the larger portion stood in our garden, 
and the door was on our side, it became 
our property. And now, all on a sud- 
den, the aristocratic gentleman up yon- 
der takes it into his head that his pre- 
cious eyes are offended by the back wall 
of the poor old house, and insists on 
having that portion of it removed which 
stands on his property.” 

“What! tear down the dear old 
pavilion!” cried Lilli, springing up, 
excitedly. 

Until this moment she had reclined 
calmly in the arm-chair, balancing one 
of her little morocco slippers on the 
point of her foot. Of the old family 
feud, with its somewhat faded traditions, 
she had never had a very clear compre- 
hension. All the collisions between the 
later generations, of which Aunt Barb- 
chen thought so often and so indignant- 
ly, appeared to ‘her petty and absurd ; 
therefore she had treated jestingly what 
she at first supposed to be some trivial 
cause of vexation and anger to the Hof- 
rathin. But now she had a striking ex- 
ample of the malevolence of the hostile 
neighbors, and one, too, which came 
bitterly home to her own heart. 

She loved the pavilion as a child loves 
an old friend of its parents—one who 
has danced him on his knee, told him 
delightful stories, and ever stretched 
forth his hand to avert the threatened 
punishment. Lilli had always preferred 
to stay in the little old eight-sided build- 
ing rather than in the large dwelling- 
house. Here had the interesting life- 
stories of her dolls developed themselves 
—here, in the cozy parlor, had her child- 
ish heart been filled with the self-im- 
portance of the housewife, for she was 
allowed to use it as a reception-room for 
her little visitors from the town; and 





for that reason it was often spoken of as 
« Lillis house.” The old walls had been 
witnesses of all the happiness of her 
childhood ; and they had also heard her 
passionate weeping and lamentations 
when everything was packed in the 
dwelling for her return home to the city. 

“I hope you gave him your opinion 
on the subject as plainly as you did on 
his first application.” 

“Indeed I did, Lilli. I told him that 
the pavilion stood firmly on the founda- 
tion, and not one stone of it should be 
moved with my permission ; whereupon 
he brought an action against me !” 

«“ The monster !” 

«And they gave judgment against me, 
with instructions to remove my property 
from his land within eight days.” 

“Outrageous! And can you bring 
yourself to do it, Aunt Barbchen ?” 

«I will not have a stone of it touched.” 
She pointed to the portrait of her 
grandmother; “Why she would turn in 
her grave, if it were done with my 
permission ; but if the fine gentleman 
chooses to have it pulled down himself, 
then, to tell the truth, I have no power 
to prevent him.” 

“And he’ll do it without ceremony, 
depend upon it,” said old Dorte, who 
had entered a moment before, bearing a 
plate of hot waffles—«he’ll do it, quick 
enough! Yes, and if it wasn’t for the 
window that looks over into his garden, 
he wouldn’t think of troubling the poor 
old house. But-old Sauer might open 
the shutters some day and peep over at 
the beautiful lady ; and that would never 
do !”” 

«What lady does she mean ?” asked 
Lilli, laughing. 

“His wife, I suppose,” said Aunt 
Barbchen, hesitatingly. 

«“ Ah, don’t you believe that, Frau 
Hofrathin !” said Dorte, unmindful of 
her mistress’ reproving glances. «It’s 
his sweetheart. Fraulein Lilli, they are 
like heathens over yonder, and the 
master there is as jealous as a Turk. 
Not a person in the whole town knows 
what the lady looks like who lives 
over yonder—not even his own coach- 
man and servants. The African stands 
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sentinel before her door, and carries her 
meals in too; and how, on earth, a 
Christian person can have such a black 
monster about him! It frightens me 
out of my wits every time he opens his 
mouth: I always think of the whale 


that swallowed Jonah. The lady has to | 


wear a thick veil before her face, and 
when she drives out, the curtains of the 
carriage are all tightly drawn. Once, as 
I was standing before the garden door, 
the carriage drove by, and a hand from 
the inside pulled and drew at the cur- 
tain. Little bits of fingers they were, 
and looked as if they were made of wax; 
and such rings! Why, they sparkled 
and shone like real carbuncles! He 


must be a regular heathen, to keep a | 


poor woman shut up that way! And he 
looks like one, too! As he rides about 
on his estate (he has bought Lieben- 
berg), and comes clattering down the 
road on his jet black horse, he frightens 
me to death, he looks so proud and 
lofty.”” 

«He is like his father,’? said Aunt 
Barbchen to Lilli. «He always thought 
the world too narrow and the ground too 
lowly for him to walk on. He grafted 
an aristocratic branch on the honest old 
Dorn stock, but it did not flourish in 
the burgher atmosphere, so he must 
needs buy himself nobility. Bought 
nobility! That means bought merits ! 
Folly! folly! It reminds me of the 
selling of indulgences—with this differ- 
ence, that in this case it is the world, 
and not the Church, that has taken the 
nonsensical business in hand; but there 
are rogues in all ages, who assume long, 
earnest faces, and draw their profit by it.” 

She pushed the spinning-wheel from 
her, and shook off the shreds from the 
white cloth which had lain upon her 
knees. 

“T’ve gotten on an aggravating sub- 
ject,” said she, getting up. «Fruitless 
thoughts, with which an old woman who 
ought to prepare for eternity should not 
trouble herself. The old idols tumble 
down to-day, and the world dances 
around a new golden calf to-morrow. 
Come, Lilli, pour me out a cup of tea. 


Doesn’t it smell fresh and nice? I | 
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gathered the leaves in the wood myself: 
they make healthy blood and rosy cheeks ; 
and you need both, little moonlight face.” 

They sat together for a long time in 
conversation. The last perfume-cloud 
from the teapot had long been dissipated 
in the air. The shadows of night gath- 
ered in the corners of the room; then 
around the dial-plate of the house clock, 
and at last hung a dark veil over the 
gilded frame of the grandmother’s por- 
trait. Soon all became so still that the 
little fiddler might courageously have 
begun the charming violin solo for 
which, during so many years, his bow 
had been in position. Out in the garden 
the thousand leaves and flowers grouped 
themselves into marvelous figures, and 
not a breath of air dared to disturb the 
contours traced by the hand of Night. 

Suddenly a brilliant, many-colored 
light glowed on the dark summits of 
the trees, awakening the white nodding 
flowers from their slumbers. A hang- 
ing lamp was burning in the tower- 
chamber. The beautiful woman up yon- 
der, in her white satin robe, with the 
waves of jet-black hair floating over her 
bosom, who had once faltered her words 
of love in the protecting shades of 
night, now bent eagerly forward in the 
full glow of light, and no blush of shame 
tinged the paleness of her lily face. 
Her white arms were thrown around 
him who had so boldly mounted the 
balcony, amd who, in her intoxicating 
whispers, forgot the death-peril. The 
unhappy daughter of the Capulets never 
smiled more sweetly to her Romeo than 
did her lovely image here on the fragile 
glass. 

Behind the figures on the window a 
shadow was gliding restlessly. A man, 
apparently, was walking with quick steps 
to and fro. Was that the evil neighbor, 
the Bluebeard, who kept a miserable 
woman so closely imprisoned that no 
eye but his own might rest on her lovely 
features? Lilli did not venture to ask 
the question, for she was unwilling to 
cause Aunt Barbchen pain by reviving 
an unpleasant subject; and at this mo- 
ment old Sauer entered with the lamp. 
His creaking boots woke the Hofrathin 
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from a light slumber. She started up 
smiling, and placed her spectacles before 
her drowsy eyes to read a while. Mean- 
time, Sauer closed the shutters. The 
old fellow attended first of all to the 
south window, almost hastily, and, look- 
ing back at Lilli, murmured something 
about “sinful spectacle.” For an in- 
stant longer glowed the superb painting 
from the tower-chamber, and then van- 
ished behind the gray, inexorable win- 
dow-shutters. 

Lilli took the papers from the Hof- 
rathin’s hand and read aloud until the 
house-clock struck ten. Aunt Barbchen 
regulated all her movements by the 
hoarse voice of the old monitor. With 
the last stroke she rose, and leading 
Lilli to the guest-chamber, kissed her on 
the forehead and bade her good-night. 
Here the shutters were not shut, and the 
window too was open wide. The room 
was filled with the odor of the flowers 
which grew in the borders outside, and 
a pale shimmer was quivering over the 
white bed. The moon was shining, and 
the last dark cloudlets of the storm were 
driving across her broad disk like night- 
revelers who had lost their way. “Over 
yonder,” the lonely shadow was still 
pacing up and down. A solitary moon- 
beam, trembling through a rift in the 
clouds, wandered powerless over the 
glowing tints of the stained glass win- 
dow; but gradually the gloomy layer 
disappeared from the sky, and, like an 
incessant stream of lava, poured the 
pale light over the borders of the clouds, 
and quickly lay below, spread upon the 
earth like a glorifying veil, making her 
face strange and mysterious like that of 
a sphynx, which awakens in human 
bosoms enigmas never to be solved, and 
which we sum up in the single word, 
“ Sehnsucht.” 

The hanging lamp in the tower-cham- 
ber was now extinguished ; but this was 
not a time to close in shutters and lay 
one’s sleepless eyes upon the pillow, 
thought Lilli. Bluebeard over yonder 
was certainly going to rest, with his 
white and black household; and this 
was the very moment to take with im- 
punity a glimpse of the forbidden, dread- 





ed, and yet so enticing magnificence on 
the other side of the hedge. She slipped 
noiselessly into the hall, and crept to the 
door which led into the garden, unseen 
by old Dorte, who was still sitting up in 
the kitchen with Sauer. 

Hark! Was not that the full, deep 
tone of an indescribably touching human 
voice that trembled through the air? 
And again, and yet again! The tender 
notes followed each other, ebbing and 
flowing in unearthly beauty. Was the 
mournful melody the echo of a con- 
quered sorrow, or of a secret, unsatis- 
fied yearning? It was no human voice, 
though, but a violoncello, whose rich 
tones were sounding through the now 
opened tower window. Lilli listened 
breathlessly. She forgot that she was 
standing in her thin slippers on the 
damp gravel, and that to-morrow the 
hem of her white muslin dress would 
turn traitor and witness against her. 

And who was it enticing from the in- 
strument such sympathetic tones? Who 
was it that in the silent night poured 
forth in song the depths of a longing 
heart? It could never be the imperious , 
man who spurred his black steed on so 
wildly that one trembled before him— 
who imprisoned helpless women and 
guarded them like a Cerberus ? 

As the last echo of the adagio hov- 
ered in the air, Lilli stole noiselessly to 
the pavilion. She could not look over 
the hedge—even old Sauer wasn’t tall 
enough to do that—for the green wall 
was very high and impenetrable ; but 
there was the window on whose ac- 
count, so Dorte declared, the old house 
was doomed. How often had Lilli 
climbed through it, years before, to play 
with the children of the family which 
then rented Hubert Dorn’s estate. 

It was so late now that she surely 
would not be seen, and, moreover, the 
pavilion lay in the shadow. The win- 
dow had evidently not been opened 
since she herself had closed it the last 
time she was in here, three years before, 
for the fastenings were rusted, as were 
also the bolts of the shutters. At last 
she pushed the sash gently back. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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VEN while the secret agent, whose 
early career we have followed in 
another article, was yet in the employ- 
ment of the French Emperor, it hap- 
pened, of course frequently, that he came 
in contact with foreigners, and among 
them some whom he was to meet after- 
ward under very different circumstances. 
One of the most amusing adventures of 
this kind was connected with a fair lady, 
well known in her time in Paris, and it 
might easily be converted, after the 
fashion of the day, into a comedy, called 
The Biter Bit. 

During one of those grand reviews on 
the Plain of Satory in which Napoleon 
took particular pleasure, since they had 
been of such eminent service to him in 
winning the good-will of the army and 
dazzling the eyes of the masses, he was 
about to order a superb manceuvre, after 
the manner of his great uncle, when he ob- 
served some hesitation among the troops. 
An aide, sent to inquire into the cause of 
the disturbance, reported that an elderly 
gentleman and a young and beautiful lady 
in a pheton, drawn by thorough-bred 
horses, persisted in following the officers 
of the staff, although all carriages had 
been ordered not to go beyond a certain 
line marked out by ropes, and the 
officials had begged and commanded 
them to obey orders. As the intended 
movement involved a cavalry charge, the 
commanding officer sent for M. Griscelli, 
in whose discretion he felt great confi- 
dence, and directed him to induce the 
refractory couple to leave the field clear, 
without forcing the authorities to use 
more energetic measures. Even his 
tact, however, failed in persuading the 
gentleman in the phzton, and nothing 
remained but to order his arrest. He 
was given in charge to two gens-d’armes 
and sent to the barracks at Versailles. 
After the review was over, and the court 
had returned by rail to the palace of St. 
Cloud, the agent went in company with 
a staff officer to headquarters, in order 





to set the unfortunate couple at liberty 
again. 

When they entered the courtyard of 
the large building, they learned, to their 
surprise, that the gentleman had peremp- 
torily refused to leave his carriage, but 
that the lady had gone in and visited 
all the rooms, not excepting even the 
kitchen. The secret agent went up to 
the phzton and informed his prisoner 
that he was free to go where he chose. 
The gentleman, however, complained 
bitterly of the ill-treatment he had re- 
ceived, and became so violent that M. 
Griscelli at last said, 

“If you add another word, you will 
be taken out of your carriage and sent 
handcuffed to Paris.” 

«I will not say another word, then, 
except that I beg to exchange cards.” 

Whereupon he gave the agent, in re- 
turn for the card of the latter, his own, 
on which was engraved, « M. Feischeter, 
Editor and Proprietor of the official 
journal, Zhe Northern Bee, Privy Coun- 
cilor and Member of the Imperial Coun- 
cil of H. M. the Emperor of Russia,” 
etc. The secret agent was not a little 
surprised at the high-sounding titles and 
the eminent position apparently held by 
his new acquaintance, but said nothing 
more, and thus they parted. 

After having dined with his com- 
panion, the staff officer, M. Griscelli re- 
turned to Paris by rail and went to his 
house. As he was about to take the 
key from the porter’s lodge, a girl of 
eighteen took him by the arm, and draw- 
ing him toward a carriage waiting at the 
door, begged him so pressingly to ac- 
company her to the home of her mis- 
tress that he felt unwillingly forced to 
do her bidding. The carriage started 
immediately at a rapid rate, and in a 
few minutes he found himself at the 
door of a superb house, brilliantly illu- 
minated. On the road he had tried to 
learn something about this strange sum- 
mons from his fair companion, and she 
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had been quite ready to give him the 
desired information. 

As soon as he had left the carriage, a 
servant in rich livery, with a couple of 
lights in his hands, had shown him the 
way to a superbly-furnished room, and 
here he met for the first time the beau- 
tiful lady who had accompanied his 
prisoner to the Plain of Satory. She 
begged him to pardon her for having 
sent her pretty maid to run away with 
him, and led him into a boudoir fur- 
nished in the most sumptuous manner, 
but with exquisite taste. There she in- 
vited him to be seated by her side, rang 
the bell and sent for some madeira, 
champagne and cakes. As soon as the 
little collation was served, she began the 
conversation thus : 

«TI do not know, sir, what you will 
think of me: you saw me this morning 
with a strange gentleman—this evening 
I send for you to my house and receive 
you alone in my boudoir; but I beg you 
will withhold your judgment till you 
have heard my explanation. 

“TI belong to a noble family of Poitou, 
and my relations are all well known here 
in Paris. I was married, when quite 
young, to Count Gardonne: three days 
after the wedding, my husband, whom I 
had seen but twice before that day, 
started for St. Petersburg, where he is 
editor of the Court Fournal of the Em- 
peror of Russia. He left me here under 
the protection of Count Kiseleff, a gen- 
tleman of over seventy years, who gives 
me ten thousand francs a year for re- 
ceiving his secret correspondence from 
St. Petersburg. My husband receives 
fifteen thousand for the same service at 
home. The man whom you saw with 
me to-day is M. Feischeter, whose titles 
you have seen. And now that you know 
all, I promise to give you anything you 
may ask if you will only promise not to 
fight a duel with this gentleman, for if 
you fight I know you will kill him. 
This will ruin me; for the report will 
go to Russia that you have killed him 
for my sake, and my husband and my- 
self will both lose our places.” 

“Madame,” replied the agent, much 
pleased with the terror his name seemed 
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to have caused, “I am very sorry, be- 
lieve me, but I cannot refuse to accept 
the challenge without incurring disgrace. 
All I can promise you is not to kill him, 
not even to wound him: at the meeting 
I will only defend myself.” 

«“ Alas!” she cried out, «I am the 
unhappiest woman on earth! You must 
have no meeting: you must not fight at 
all. They say there is a God for drunk- 
ards, and I verily believe there is some- 
thing like it for secret agents. At least, 


“they never come to harm, and those who 


oppose them, by some means or other, 
are invariably ruined.” - 

While she was giving vent to this 
rhapsody, M. Griscelli bethought him- 
self of a way to remove all difficulties, 

« Madame,” he said, after a few mo- 
ments’ meditation, «I have found the 
only means by which we can prevent 
the duel and double our incomes. I re- 
ceive, in my capacity as secret agent, 
all the secret correspondence of the pre- 
fects of the departments concerning the 
state of public opinion, the result of 
government measures, etc. You shall 
read it and use it for your minister as 
you like. In return you will let me 
see the correspondence of the Russian 
minister,” 

He had not finished when the count- 
ess jumped up with joy and assented. 
The bargain was struck and sealed on 
the spot. 

When M. Griscelli left the house of 
the Russian lady-spy, he went immedi- 
ately to his superior, M. Pietri, and re- 
ported to him the result of his interview. 
The Prefect of Police laughed heartily at 
the cunning bargain, understood at a 
glance the plan of his clever agent, and 
said, with a merry twinkle in his eyes, 
«I thought you capable of much, but 
surely not of bringing me the secret 
correspondence of the Russian min- 
ister.’ These letters, it must be added, 
were of all the greater importance just 
then as the Crimean war was impending. 

During the conversation an attaché 
of the Russian legation had come to in- 
quire at what hour it would please the 
prefect to receive the ambassador. M. 
Pietri, from consideration for his high 
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rank and great age, replied at once that 
he would wait upon Count Kiseleff him- 
self, at ten o’clock next morning. 

At this hour M. Pietri and the secret 
agent went to the Russian Embassy, the 
latter having been ordered to accompany 
his superior, in order to explain the un- 
pleasant scene on the Plain of Satory. 
The old minister, pleased with the re- 
spect shown by the visit and the ex- 
planations offered, sent for the insulted 
Russian official and requested him to 
state his grievances. The great man 
gave full vent to his indignation, but 
when he had ended, the agent took up 
the conversation and quietly said to 
him : 

«And what would you have done if I 
had presented myself at St. Petersburg 
in a carriage, while your master the Czar 
was holding a great review, and insisted 
upon staying where I chose, although 
his Majesty wished to use the space for 
a cavalry charge ?” 

“Ah,” replied the Russian, after a 
short struggle with himself, «I would 
have done what you did.” 

“Then,” said the count, “you will 
not meet ?” 

«Oh yes !” answered M. Griscelli: «if 
the privy councilor accepts my challenge, 
we will met at Véfour’s, in the Palais 
Royal, at six o’clock and fight—across 
the dinner-table.” 

The agent left the prefect at the Em- 
bassy, and hastened at once to his fair 
friend, in order to reassure her on the 
subject of the duel and to hear her 
news. She was delighted that her name 
would not be mixed up with any hostile 
meeting between two such well-known 
men, and at once rewarded M. Griscelli’s 
activity by handing him a letter just re- 
ceived by the minister. She begged him 
to open it very cautiously, as the people 
at the Embassy were extremely sus- 
picious about such matters, and to return 
it immediately. 

M. Griscelli was overjoyed, and has- 
tened to the palace, where he knew he 
would find the prefect in attendance 
upon the Emperor. He was announced 
and immediately sent for: then they 
summoned the head of the post-office, a 
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professor emeritus of the art of opening 
and resealing letters, and the precious 
epistle was at once taken out of its en- 
velope, read, copied and replaced. Na- 
poleon himself handed it back to the 
agent, accompanied by a bank-note of 
two thousand francs, and a recommen- 
dation to spare no money and no pains 
in keeping up the good relations with 
the female diplomat. An hour later and 
the letter was once more in her hands: 
the operation had been so skillfully per- 
formed that the most practiced eye 
could have found no trace of what had 
happened. 

Then followed the farce. The Prefect 
of Police wrote several sham letters to 
the prefects in the departments. These 
the secret agent at once carried to the 
countess, who sent copies to the min- 
ister for his own use and for transmis- 
sion to the Russian court. The am- 
bassador was so much pleased with the 
discoveries he made in these letters 
of the plans of the French government 
that he increased the pay of the count- 
ess, and recommended her to spare no 
pains in cultivating her invaluable friend- 
ship with M. Griscelli! 

This mutual exchange lasted for two 
months, and was exceedingly profitable 
to both parties. The Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Count Nesselrode, 
was in his turn so much pleased with 
the information he derived from the sham 
correspondence between the French gov- 
ernment and the prefects that he wrote 
with his own hand to the countess, sent 
her a superb necklace of emeralds, and 
recommended her likewise to keep up 
her intimacy with the secret agent. The 
whole affair would have been very pleas- 
ant but for the trouble it caused to two 
great personages—the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn de l’Huys, 
and the French ambassador at the court 
of St. Petersburg. — 

Louis Napoleon learned through the 
letters of the countess everything that 
was done in the Cabinet of the Czar 
several days before his Foreign Secre- 
tary was informed. Thus he heard of 
the mission of Prince Menschikoff to 
Constantinople, the crossing of the 
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Pruth, and other measures which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the war. The 
Foreign Secretary was offended by this 
anticipation of foreign news, the source 
of which the Emperor carefully kept to 


_ himself, and reproached the ambassador 


at St. Petersburg for being but poorly in- 
formed, or else for keeping up a double 
correspondence. The latter took this 
amiss, and accused the minister of hav- 
ing a secret spy at the Russian court, 
who was watching his own proceedings. 
After many letters had passed between 
them, and ineffectual appeals had been 
made to the Emperor, who kept his 
secret with his usual sagacity, both great 
men sent in their resignations. Louis 
Napoleon accepted that of the ambassa- 
dor, but retained his minister. 

When at last war was actually de- 
clared, Count Kiseleff of course had to 
leave Paris, carrying away with him all 
the attachés, and among them also the 
fair friend of the secret agent. The two 
intriguants parted with sincere regret, 
they had been so eminently useful to 
each other. A short month after the 
separation the poor, fragile Frenchwo- 
man succumbed under the fearful climate 
of St. Petersburg, and the secret agent 
actually made a few years later a pil- 
grimage to the grave of the woman 
whom he had so egregiously deceived 
under the guise of friendship. 

It would be wrong, however, to sup- 
pose that the secret agent found his path 
altogether one strewn with roses: every 
profession has its dark. side and its 
troubles, and one of such peculiar deli- 
cacy as his was naturally not exempt 
from the general rule. Nevertheless his 
difficulties generally came to him not 
from without, but from his inordinate 
vanity, which constantly compared the 
poor shepherd-boy of Corsica with the 
powerful agent of the greatest monarch 
of Europe ; and especially from his hot 
Southern blood, which made him oc- 
casionally forget all he owed to himself 
as well as to others. It was his violent 
temper which once led to a scene be- 
tween him and a great minister, that 
might easily have had very serious con- 
sequences, if the fear of Louis Napo- 





leon for his life, and the predilection he 
showed for the countrymen of his uncle, 
had not come to the rescue of Griscelli. 

The Emperor had just married his 
beautiful but adventurous wife, and in 
order to please her and to catch a breeze 
of popularity, had declared himself openly 
before the world a farvenu monarch. 
The new Empress, however, was little 
pleased with such a declaration, and her 
Castilian pride rather prompted her to 
desire an opportunity of displaying her 
new dignity in public. She was anxious 
to travel through the provinces in order 
to appear in all the splendor of sovereign 
power before thousands who had known 
her in comparatively humble circum- 
stances. The Cabinet, however, was 
strongly opposed to such an exhibition 
at that time, as they had received re- 
ports from all parts of France that their 
master’s marriage was to a high degree 
unpopular among the masses, who com- 
pared it with the lofty alliance of the 
great Napoleon with the House of Haps- 
burg. They reminded the Emperor, be- 
sides, of the unpleasant fact that at least 
half of the departments were still in a 
state of siege, and probably not less than 
twenty thousand Frenchmen either in 
prison in the forts or deported to the 
colonies—a state of things little likely 
to produce great enthusiasm in the 
nation. 

The Empress, however, used the full 
power of her rare charms, and the 
strange influence she had gained over 
her impassive lover and husband, to 
carry her point. It was on such occa- 
sions that the genius of M. Pietri, the 
head of the police, shone forth most 
brilliantly. He suggested the little port 
of Dieppe as a pleasant place to go to: 
the population was free from any strong 
political bias, the department one of the 
few not in a state of siege, and the dis- 
tance from Paris small enough to allow 
him free scope for the necessary prepa- 
rations. The journey was undertaken 
on the plea of ill-health; the physi- 
cians of the Empress prescribed sea- 
bathing, and thus the susceptibility of 
the ministers was saved. The Empress 
was pleased to show herself at a place 
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where she had previously been well 
known, and before people to whom the 
face of her formidable rival, poor Miss 
Howard, now Countess of Beauregard, 
was also not unfamiliar. The Prefect of 
Police sent for the secret agent, and 
measures were immediately taken to 
“prepare” the Imperial progress. 

One hundred police sergeants were 
dressed up in fashionable costumes and 
sent forward on the Northern Railway. 
Two of these were to remain at each 
station to receive the court, and then to 
follow it until all would be gathered 
once more together at Dieppe. They 
received ten francs a day, and their duty 
was to cry as loud as they could, all 
along the line: “ Hurrah for the Em- 
peror! Hurrah for the Empress !” 

Upon arriving at the seaport, they 
had orders to take lodgings in different 
parts of the town, as if they were 
strangers come to enjoy sea-bathing. 
They were then to show themselves 
wherever the Imperial party appeared, 
to repeat their cries, so as to create en- 
thusiasm in the crowd, and to sing the 
praises of the Emperor and Empress in 
public places and all circles to which 
they could obtain access. Only in cases 
of great emergency were they at liberty 
to make themselves known in their true 
character. 

The day before the court set out, M. 
de Persigny, then Minister of the In- 
terior, left Paris, provided with a well- 
filled pocket-book and a whole basketful 
of decorations of the Legion of Honor, 
which he was to bestow upon the mayor, 
the members of the city council, the di- 
rectors of state hospitals and of other 
public institutions, a few hours before 
the Emperor’s arrival. Other officials 
were to receive handsome gratuities, and 
—comically enough—more than thirty 
medals, such as were given to men who 
at the risk of their own lives had saved 
the lives of others, were distributed 
among the populace. Ten thousand 
francs were, moreover, granted to the 
inmates of the hospitals, a like sum to 
the poor of the town, and all articles 
under fifty francs’ value were redeemed 
at the pawnbrokers and returned to 
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their owners. Through all these pro- 
fusions it was hoped a sufficient ardor 
of enthusiasm would be produced to 
make the reception of the new Empress 
in all respects agreeable to the august 
lady and a good example for future occa- 
sions. In spite of these favors, how- 
ever, and this great liberality, which cost 
enormous sums, the ungrateful citizens 
of Dieppe declined complying with the 
request of the secret agent that they 
should furnish a supply of young ladies 
from their families (in order to receive 
the Empress), dressed in white and pro- 
vided with magnificent bouquets. The 
good people were too well off to put 
themselves to much trouble, and pro- 
fessed to love their daughters too well to 
send them to do honor to a lady whom 
they revered as their empress, but knew 
nothing of as a woman. 

This was, however, the only feature 
missing in the great tableau, which was 
otherwise admirably gotten up. As 
soon as the train entered the station, a 
perfect explosion of hurrahs greeted the 
« Saviour of France,” as he was called 
by his energetic admirers, and the agents 
fairly earned their handsome stipend. 
Then came the: crowds of happy men 
with their bright new crosses in the 
buttonhole, the distinguished foreigners 
sent by M. Pietri, and the grateful poor 
of the town, all of whom escorted the 
Imperial carriage to the city hall amid 
loud cries and repeated outbursts of en- 
thusiasm. When the court had reached 
the mayor’s house, Napoleon noticed 
his Minister of the Interior among the 
dignitaries awaiting him, and, rejoicing at 
his popularity and ignoring the sources 
from which it sprang, he went straight 
up to M. de Persigny and said : 

« Listen to the hurrahs! They have 
never ceased a moment since we left 
Paris. Ah, you gentlemen, in your wis- 
dom, little knew how the French love 
the Bonapartes !” 

Did he play his part on purpose, even 
before his own ministers? Or is the 
vanity of men so great that even this 
shrewdest of modern monarchs allowed 
himself to be taken in and to see what 
he wished to see? At all events, he per- 
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mitted no one to suspect that he saw 
through the secret machinery which set 
all this in motion, though no doubt, when 
the officials of the treasury reported 
afterward several millions as having been 
spent on this occasion in gifts and for 
the purposes of balls, festivities, and 
even steeple-chases, his eyes must have 
been opened to the truth. 

At night a magnificent representation 
was to be given at the theatre, for which 
actors and artists had been sent down 
from Paris. The Emperor was then, 
far more than afterward, in great fear of 
assassination ; and hence the aide-de- 
camp on duty, General Montebello, sent 
for the secret agent, who, as has been 
stated before, was charged with watching 
over the personal safety of his Imperial 
master, and asked him to go with him 
for the purpose of examining the box in 
which the Emperor was to sit at night. 
They inspected every door and passage 
carefully, and then the general said: 
« You will place some of your men be- 
low and some immediately above the 
box: you yourself will remain at the 
door of the box, and allow no one, who- 
ever he may be, to enter without being 
sent for by name ?” 

When the evening came, the whole 
theatre was filled to overflowing: jewels 
sparkled, uniforms littered, and the 
quiet people of the good town looked 
with wonder at the brilliant toilettes of 
the great ladies who had come down 
from Paris. The Empress shone first 
and foremost among them in all her su- 
perb beauty: she was then in the full 
enjoyment of all her charms, and her 
golden hair and dazzling white com- 
plexion were admirably set off by her 
dress of sea-green silk and her well- 
known set of emeralds, unmatched in 
size and color. The officials of M. 
Pietri were well distributed about the 
whole building, and thus it seemed as if 
the fair lady was taking the house liter- 
ally by storm at her first appearance. 
At the end of the first act a crowd of 
distinguished personages came toward 
the Imperial box, led by M. Achille 
Fould, the eminent Jew, who was then 
Minister of Finance. With the cha- 
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racteristic impetuosity of his race, he 
was about to enter the Emperor’s box 
without ceremony, when the secret agent 
informed him politely of his orders not 
to admit any one who was not specially 
summoned. 

«A mere police regulation,” sneered 
the minister, and, pushing the agent 
aside, was about to enter. 

But he had counted without the Cor- 
sican blood of M. Griscelli, who imme- 
diately seized him by the shoulder, and 
with such violence that he nearly fell 
back upon the crowd which had in the 
mean time filled the passage. Then, 
placing, his hand on his dagger, he 
added : 

«If you were not Napoleon’s minister, 
you would be a corpse.” 

The music of the second act recalled 
the audience to their seats, but the pas- 
sage remained filled with people curious 
to see what would come of the rough 
encounter between one of the Emperor’s 
ministers and an unknown gentleman. 
The Emperor, hearing the noise, sent 
for his aide-de-camp, and the secret 
agent, well aware of the importance of 
first impressions, retained the general 
until he had put him in possession of 
the facts. Quiet was restored after a 
while, and during the acts the other 
Corsicans at court, like Pietri and Ab- 
batucci, together with De Morny and 
Persigny, came to congratulate the agent 
on the firmness he had shown in his 
meeting with proud M. Fould. Such is 
the weakness even of the great of the 
earth! On the other hand, however, 
the insulted minister represented his 
grievance to the officer on duty, and was 
little pleased when the rough soldier, in 
his antipathy to civilians, told him to be 
well satisfied that he had gotten off 
with the fright. 

After the representation the secret 
agent accompanied the Imperial couple 
to the mayor’s house, as his duty re- 
quired. There a crowd of officers and 
courtiers immediately surrounded him, 
anxious to know what had happened; 
but he was so tired and exhausted that 
he quietly slipped away. In the mean 
time, rumors began to fly about thick 
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and fast: some said that Fould had 
been murdered, in order tc obtain the 
ten millions which he always bore on his 
person ; others, that the assassin was in 
the pay of Napoleon himself, who wished 
to anticipate Fould’s plan to depose him 
and to seat the Count of Paris on the 
throne. 

On the following day, M. Griscelli was 
called to the Emperor’s presence, where 
he found the ante-chambers filled with 
high dignitaries for a general reception. 
The Emperor, however, seems not to 
have been without his share of anxiety, 
for he ordered the secret agent to be in- 
troduced at ‘once, and made him recite 
minutely all that had occurred, down to 
the words, « You would be a corpse.” 

«And if the minister had insisted upon 
entering,” the Emperor asked, looking 
hard at M. Fould, “what would you 
have done ?” 

«I would have killed him, Sire.” 

« Bravo !” exclaimed behind him Mar- 
shal Magnan, and the whole assembly 
broke out into loud laughter. 

When the agent left the room, he 
was called aside by M. Moquart, the 


Emperor’s private secretary, who gave 
him, by the order of the latter, a sum of 


three thousand francs. M. Fould, how- 
ever, became then and remained for 
years his bitter enemy. 

Among the foreign notabilities with 
whom the agent was brought in con- 
tact by his exceptional position was Lord 
Palmerston. He had come over to Paris 
in person, for the purpose of arranging 
with Louis Napoleon the general plan 
of the war which ended in the siege of 
Sebastopol. Lord Cowley, the British 
minister, had immediately taken him in 

_his own carriage to the palace, but un- 

fortunately the Emperor was leaving it 
for St. Cloud at the very moment when 
the two Englishmen appeared at the 
audience-room. There was nothing left 
for them but to follow the Emperor as 
well as they might. 

The latter had reached St. Cloud some 
time before them, and was about to take 
a walk in the noble park which sur- 
rounds his favorite palace, in company 
with Walewsky, and followed at some 
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distance by the secret agent, when their 
attention was attracted by a carriage 
which drove up to the gates at a furious 
rate. Then loud words were heard, and, 
by the order of the Emperor, M. Gris- 
celli went to inquire what was the matter. 
He recognized Lord Cowley, and re- 
spectfully made him aware that no one 
was allowed to enter the park as long as 
the Emperor was in it. 

« But,” said the minister, «please tell 
his Majesty that I am here with Lord 
Palmerston.” 

The Emperor no sooner heard the 
name of the great statesman, whom he 
admired, and to whom he was personally 
indebted for great favors received during 
his residence in England, than he called 
out, laughing, 

“Griscelli, you can act as chamber- 
lain: let them in!” 

It was the first time the secret agent 
saw the Nestor of statesmen, and he was 
deeply struck with his comparatively 
youthful appearance and off-hand man- 
ner. He offered him his hand, which 
Lord Palmerston quietly took—to sup- 
port himself in getting out of the car- 
riage—and then led them to the door of 
a room, where Count Walewsky was in 
readiness to present them to the Em- 
peror. It was then and there that the 
arrangements were made for the joint 
expedition to the Crimea. 

Several years afterward, when it be\ 
came necessary to decide on the form 
of government which should be given to 
the Danubian Provinces, Louis Napo- 
leon, for reasons of his own, preferred 
going over to the Isle of Wight and 
there to meet the queen of England. 
He was lodged in an isolated pavilion, 
which faced the palace of his royal 
hostess. According to the usage estab- 
lished for such cases, a detachment of 
Horse Guards was stationed around the 
house, while the secret agent took upon 
himself the special guard of his master’s 
person. Here also orders were issued 
that no one, without exception, should 
be allowed to enter the pavilion who was 
not summoned for the purpose. One 
day, while the poor agent was seeking 
solace from his arduous duties at a pub- 
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lic-house of the neighborhood, Lord 
Palmerston and Admiral Paget came 
down, accompanied by the ministers, 
Walewsky and Persigny. The sentinels, 
obeying their orders, refused them ad- 
mittance. Persigny insisted upon enter- 
ing, and they crossed their bayonets. 
The minister became furious, and seeing 
just then the secret agent approach, he 
called out to him, angrily : 

«Since no one is allowed to approach 
his Majesty without your permission, 
sir, why on earth do you not stay here?” 

“If your Excellency will have the 
kindness to send me my meals here, I 
promise not to be absent a moment.” 

«Not even at night?” added Lord 
Palmerston, laughing. 

“At night, your Excellency, I sleep at 
the door of Napoleon whenever he is 
not at the Tuileries.” 


In 1862, two men, each so remarkable. 


in his own peculiar sphere, met once 
more. M. Griscelli was then, by a 
strange combination of circumstances, 
secret agent of his Holiness the Pope, 
and had rooms at the house in York 
Place occupied by Cardinal Wiseman. 
For certain political reasons it became 
desirable for Lord Palmerston to put, 
himself, certain questions to M. Gris- 
celli, and he sent for him. It was his 
purpose to obtain information from him 
about the secret machinations of the 
Bourbons in Italy, but he was soon led 
to inquire also after Cavour and other 
great men of the new kingdom, with 
whom the agent had recently been in 
frequent contact. After having furnished 
the British minister with all the informa- 
tion he possessed, he thought himself 
entitled to ask at least one question on 
his part also, and so he said, 

« My lord, will Victor Emmanuel re- 
main king of Italy long ?” 

“As long,” replied the wise states- 
man, “as he has money !” 

The most remarkable of these high 
personages with whom chance made the 
secret agent personally acquainted, and 
the last we propose to mention here, 
was no less a person than Pope Pius IX. 
M. Griscelli had been driven from the ser- 
vice of his Imperial master by vile in- 
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trigue, if we rely on his statement—by 
grave blunders in the matter of the Italian 
Orsini, who came so near killing Louis 
Napoleon by his newly-invented weapon, 
explosive pears, according to official 
statements. His energy, his intelligence 
and his impregnable discretion made it, 
however, easy for him to find employ- 
ment elsewhere, and he had for some 
years served the greatest statesman 
Italy has ever had since the days of 
Macchiavelli—Count Cavour. By the 
genius and the daring courage of this 
great man, Piedmont, the « microscopic” 
state, as the Austrian generals called it, 
had already grown to be a powerful king- 
dom through the acquisition of Tuscany 
and Lombardy. He was now giving free 
scope to his ardent ambition, and sending 
troops, ships and money to Garibaldi, 
who was about to attack Sicily. 

When the first rumors of this bold and 
unscrupulous expedition reached Paris, 
the French government at once demanded 
explanations. Cavour, faithful to his 
daring policy, wrote to the French min- 
ister that the adventurer of Nice had 
sent in his resignation as general in the 
army and also as representative in the 
National Assembly—that he had secretly 
taken a couple of vessels from the har- 
bor of Genoa, and gone to sea on his 
own account, and without giving any- 
body notice of his plans or his ultimate 
purpose. By the same mail, however, 
Cavour sent orders to Admiral Persano, 
who commanded the Piedmontese fleet 
in the waters of Naples, to protect Gari- 
baldi and his landing by all the means 
at his disposal! It has never yet been 
clearly ascertained whether the astute 
minister really succeeded in duping the 
Cabinet of the Emperor, or whether the 
latter consented to see nothing. So 
much is certain, that the ships in which 
Garibaldi sailed from Genoa had been 
bought by his friend Medici, and by 
General St. Frond, who acted for Victor 
Emmanuel. The secret agent had ren- 
dered valuable services in this transac- 
tion, and Cavour, appreciating his talents, 
entrusted to him now a more important 
mission. 

The adherents of the Pope and of 
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the Bourbons had no sooner heard of 
the landing of the terrible revolutionizer 
in Sicily than they apprehended a re- 
newal of the bloody scenes of 1849, and 
hastened in crowds to Rome. It is true 
the Italian hero did not think of attack- 
ing the Pope, and had his hands full 
with his troubles in Sicily, but these ex- 
treme monarchists no doubt thought 
Rome a safe place for their intrigues, 
and loved to shelter themselves under 
the sacred shadow of the triple tiara. 
Their number became so great, and their 
boastings of what they proposed to do in 
order to defeat the plans of Cavour and 
the unity of Italy so loud, that the minister 
determined to send the secret agent to 
Rome, for the purpose of watching their 
proceedings and of discovering their 
plans against France and Italian unity. 

As soon as he arrived in Rome he 
presented himself with his usual bold- 
ness at the palace of one of the warmest 
adherents of the Bourbons, Cardinal 
Milesi. It had been his good fortune, 
while acting as secret agent for the Em- 
peror of France, to render himself very 
useful to a colleague of the cardinal in 
the provinces, who had wished to show 
himself grateful by giving him a letter 
to the all-powerful prince of the Church, 
to be delivered whenever M. Griscelli 
should happen to be in the Eternal City. 
Armed with this note, the latter appeared 
before the cardinal, who was a nephew 
of Pius IX., and had been his minister. 
He was most warmly received, and told 
that the Holy Father and the cardinals 
had not only heard of the eminent ser- 
vice rendered by him to their revered 
brother in Bologna, but frequently de- 
sired to express their gratitude to him 
in person. The cardinal offered to pre- 
sent him to Antonelli, the well-known 
minister and factotum of Pius IX. 

The secret agent had his own reasons 
for declining for the present this honor, 
and took his leave. He then went to 
the grave of thc apostles, and finally re- 
turned home, noticing, however, that he 
had been followed by a young, well- 
dressed man ever since he had left the 
cardinal’s house. On the following day 
he ascended Monte Pincio to enjoy the 
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magnificent view from that eminence 
over the Seven Hills ; and even here he 
was followed by his unknown friend. 
He learned subsequently that this was 
an agent employed by Antonelli, whom 
Cardinal Milesi had at once informed of 
Griscelli’s arrival in the Eternal City, 
and who, having heard of his refusal to 
be presented to him, had conceived 
suspicions as to his purpose, and placed 
him under observation. 

« Forewarned, forearmed,” says the 
proverb, and the secret agent, above all 
other men, had been too often compelled 
to watch others not to know how to deal 
with such acase. In order the better 
to deceive the Papal spy, he devoutly 
visited all the holy places, and then all 
the churches: he kept aloof from other 
men, and if chance threw him in the way 
of anybody in the public promenades or 
at the cafés, he invariably sang the 
praises of the Roman government, and 
spared no epithets in denouncing the 
Piedmontese proconsuls and their un- 
scrupulous sovereign, Victor Emmanuel. 

After about a week had been spent in 
this manner, he received a summons to 
appear at an appointed hour before the 
governor, who was acting as chief of 
the Roman police. He was received by 
this high official with great courtesy, re- 
quested to sit down in his office, and 
then asked for his papers. 

“Merely a form,” added the Papal 
officer—*“ merely a form, since we know 
very well that if you do not come to 
serve his Holiness, you will at least do 
nothing to displease him.” 

“Would to God I were twenty years 
old!” replied the astute Corsican: «I 
would not have waited till to-day to put 
on the uniform of the Papal Zouaves. 
Your cause is my cause and that of all 
honest people, be they Catholic or not !” 

While he was yet speaking there en- 
tered, without knocking, a man of about 
fifty, very ugly, very fat, and evidently 
laboring under some grave bodily afflic- 
tion, which almost prevented him from 
walking. 

« Monseigneur,” said the Chief of 
Police to the new-comer, «I have the 
honor to present to you M. Griscelli, the 
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gentleman of whom we have spoken 
more than once.” 

The secret agent understood at once 
that he was in the presence of one of 
the great Roman dignitaries, and bowed 
low. The great man measured him 
from head to foot, and then said: 

“It seems you are not very curious. 
Since you are a Corsican by birth, you 
must be a Catholic: there is no one who 
comes to Rome who does not anxiously 
desire to speak to his Holiness. They 
offer to present you, and yet you refuse !” 

“I have only declined,” replied the 
Corsican, “because I had nothing to 
offer and nothing to ask. I should be 
extremely sorry to cause the Vicar of 
Christ a moment’s loss of time by my 
visit, while he can be with those who 
have either something to give or some- 
thing to receive.” 

« Nevertheless, you will have to come 
with me to-morrow to the cardinal, who 
wishes to see you.” 

«If your Eminence desires it, I will 
go at once.” 

The Cardinal Antonelli receives, in 
his official capacity, at the Vatican, where 


his rooms are just above those of the 
Holy Father, but private persons are 
introduced at his own house, opposite 


the Quirinal. It was to this palace, 
therefore, that M. Griscelli was carried 
by the Chief of Police, in order to be 
presented to the man to whose hands 
are entrusted all the secular interests of 
the Holy See. He rose as the secret 
agent was presented in due form, ex- 
amined him long and minutely, and then 
asked him what his purpose was in com- 
ing to Rome. 

«“ The desire to see with my own eyes 
the centre of Catholicism, its ministers 
and its greatness,” replied the astute 
agent of Cavour. 

«And if the Holy Father should de- 
sire your services, would you refuse ?” 

«I do not know what services I could 
possibly render his Holiness. I am too 
old to enlist in the Pontifical Zouaves.” 

« But the question is not at all to en- 
list you as a soldier. Your experience, 
your energy and the position you have 
formerly held under Napoleon III., have 
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made of you an extraordinary agent for 
the secret police: at least, this is what 
our friends write us from Paris. It is 
this experience which we wish to em- 
ploy against our enemies—who are your 
enemies, as you tell everybody in Rome 
—if you are willing.” - 

‘«‘ My experience and my devotion are 
at your Eminence’s service. You may 
dispose of all I have and all I can do at 
any hour for the service of the Holy 
Father.” 

«There has been published here in 
Rome, for some months, an abominable 
newspaper, in which several writers, with 
infernal malignity, tear to pieces the Ro- 
man government, the Vicar of Christ, 
his ministers, his officers, the Holy 
Church, and the very faith which we 
profess. Nothing is sacred to these 
sons of Satan. We wish to seize this 
paper, but we cannot find out where it 
is printed. Now we should like to ask 
you to take the matter in hand, and we 
are persuaded you will succeed without 
much trouble.” 

“I am much obliged,” replied M. 
Griscelli, «for the good opinion which 
your Eminence has of me, but I am 
here for the first time in my life, and 
know nobody. I have only seen St. 
Peter’s and the Bridge of St. Angelo. 
On what day is the paper published ?” 

«“ Every Wednesday it is sent to us 
in gnpudent mockery, without our know- 
ing where it comes from or where it is 
printed. The Chief of Police thinks it 
is printed on the other side of the Tiber, 
but not one of the fifteen hundred agents 
whom he has in his pay has ever been 
able to discover the printing-office.” 

“ Before it appears twice more your 
Eminence shall hold it in your hand 
before it is dropped into the post-office.” 

From that day on the secret agent 
was no longer watched. The authori- 
ties evidently trusted him. As soon as 
he had left the cardinal’s palace, he went 
at ance to make up his report and to 
send it to Turin. Count Cavour replied 
immediately, directing him to call on 
Count Turio, the Sardinian consul, where 
he would receive his instructions. At 
midnight the consul and the secret agent 
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met on an obscure bridge on the Pincio, 
where they were sure to be free from ob- 
servation, and there the latter received 
his letters. In these he found a large 
sum of money, and the order to sacri- 
fice the bearer of the journal in ques- 
tion, a certain Ranzi, who went down 
from Rome to Civita Vecchia every 
Tuesday to fetch the paper, which was 
actually printed in a small town of Tus- 
cany, and was sent down by the mail- 
steamers. The poor fellow was sacri- 
ficed, and in the following manner : 

Two days after his interview with 
Cardinal Antonelli, on a Tuesday, the 
secret agent went to the palace once 
more, in order to obtain from the min- 
ister the assistance of an energetic 
officer, who was to accompany him on 
the journey. The cardinal gave him an 
officer of the Papal Riflemen, who had 
to doff his uniform and to appear, for 
the nonce, as a private gentleman. Then 
the two started for Civita Vecchia, and 
went to the wharf where the passen- 
gers and the mail for Rome were brought 
on shore. As soon as the mail-steamer 
appeared in the harbor, the two agents 
saw a very small boat, containing a civil- 
ian and a Papal custom-house officer, 
board the vessel, receive a package of 
papers and return to town through the 
gate opposite to the entrance, where the 
harbor-police were stationed. As the 
secret agent did not desire to be seen by 
Ranzi, he instructed his companion to 
follow him by rail to his house in Rome, 
and then to go and ask the cardinal for 
further. orders, without waiting for his 
own return. He promised to come by 
the next train. 

When he reached the Eternal City, 
late in the evening, he found his travel- 
ing companion waiting for him with 
orders from the cardinal to present him- 
self at the palace at any hour of the day 
or night, as the latter wished to see him 
at once. He went as soon as he could 
change his traveling costume, and found 
the cardinal-secretary in an excellent 
humor, having a copy of the fearful 
journal on his table, and laughing heart- 
ily at the clever device of his ayent. 
M. Griscelli was assured of the satis- 
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faction of the Holy Father with his 
energy, received a round sum of money 
as a compensation for his trouble, and 
the offer of greater rewards if he were 
willing to serve the government in other 
matters. The cardinal was curious to 
know how he had discovered in three 
days a secret which fifteen hundred 
agents had failed to unravel in so many 
months. 

“Your Eminence,” said the agent, 
“was kind enough to tell me that the 
paper arrived always on Wednesdays: 
this suggested to me the idea that it 
might possibly get here by the mail- 
steamers of Tuesday, for I was well 
persuaded that the revolutionists would 
never dare to print such a paper in 
Rome itself.” 

«“ We ought to have thought of that, 
but the police agents felt quite sure 
that the journal was printed on the other 
side of the river.” 

The unfortunate Ranzi, first employed 
by the Sardinian government, and then 
sacrificed by his employers for the pur- 
pose of securing a foothold in Rome to 
the secret agent, was arrested at the 
very moment when he put the papers in 
wrappers for the post-office, and ex- 
pelled from the city. He went, of course, 
to Turin, and was there compensated for 
his sufferings by a lucrative office. 

M. Griscelli, on the other hand, after 
having been watched for a whole week, 
and having then rendered such a signal 
service to the Roman government, was 
admitted to the full confidence of the 
ministers, and soon could send home 
letters full of the most important revela- 
tions. As a sign of the satisfaction he 
had given in the very highest places, he 
was directed to present himself a few 
days afterward, at twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely, at the Vatican. As soon as his 
name had been sent up, he was ushered 
into a large apartment which served as 
ante-room to that in which the Holy 
Father gives his audiences, and a few 
minutes after, Monseigneur Borromeo, a 
scion of the illustrious family of that 
name, introduced him to his Holiness. 

The secret agent, as a good Catholic, 
not without a feeling of awe at finding 
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himself in the presence of the Vice- 
gerent of God upon earth, bowed low to 
kiss the foot of the Holy Father. Sev- 
eral of the Pope’s ministers, like Tal- 
bot and Hohenlohe, were present, as 
well as Cardinal Antonelli, and chairs 
were placed around the room, upon 
which all took seats. After some ques- 
tions of mere political import about men 
and things in Northern Italy, the Holy 
Father asked : 5 

“What do the Piedmontese say of 
me ?” 

“The Piedmontese, Holy Father, do 
not believe that the hand which blesses 
them from the balcony of St. Peter’s 
can be the same which signed the de- 
cree for the punishment of the Christians 
at Perugia.” 

The Pope made a motion as if he 
were annoyed, and continued : 

« And what do they say of Antonelli?” 

“They say, Holy Father, that his 
Eminence came to Rome in 1840 quite 
alone and very poor, and that now he 
and his brethren are all millionaires.” 

The Pope laughed heartily, and asked 
what they thought of Mérode. 

«“ They say, Holy Father, that he sac- 
rifices his princely fortune for the good 
of the Church, and that he would give 
his life for the Sovereign Pontiff; but 
that he makes matters rather worse than 
better.” 

“Very well,” replied Pius IX. «I 
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knew all that, but nobody ever had the 
courage to tell me so.” 

The secret agent entered, after the 
death of Cavour, the service of the land- 
less king of Naples, who still lives in 
Rome. Among other important affairs, 
he was entrusted by that luckless mon- 
arch with the duty of negotiating a loan 
of importance in London. To aid him 
in his enterprise he was recommended 
to Cardinal Wiseman, who lodged him 
at his house, and assisted him so ener- 
getically that in a short time the loan 
was obtained on the security of one of 
the royal palaces, and the sum of two 
millions of francs was sent to Rome. The 
king proved himself more or less than 
a Bourbon—he was grateful. While M. 
Griscelli was yet at Cardinal Wiseman’s 
house, letters patent were sent him from 
the exiled king, raising him to the dignity 
of Baron of Rimini. As such he re- 
tired from public life, reappearing only 
now and then in the great world, through 
the means of a small brochure, replete 
with glowing accounts of his own ad- 
ventures and interesting revelations of 
the life behind the scenes of that stage 
on which kings and statesmen play the 
great drama of the world’s history. 
Much of it, no doubt, is4what the old 
French author so characteristically calls 
un peu plus beau que la vérité, and yet 
it all points the moral that « No man is 
a hero to his valet.” 





SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION. 


Pie writer of the following interest- 
ing paper is known to us as con- 
nected with an institution of learning at 
the South. While disclaiming any re- 
sponsibility for his statements and opin- 
ions,we consider him entitled to a respect- 
ful hearing in our columns.—EDITOR. 


What the liver is to the human sys- 
tem, the South is to the body politic— 





the organ of bile ; and hence the instru- 
ment of health or of disease, according 
as it does or does not perform its proper 
functions. We once heard, a dyspeptic 
exclaim, «“ Happy is the man who knows 
not that he has a liver, for the conscious- 
ness of possessing it is the sure criterion 
of disease.” While the country was un- 
conscious of this useful organ it was 
sufficiently prosperous and happy, but 
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the knowledge we now have of it has 
grown into a possession, and threatens 
us with a confirmed melancholy. It is 
not our intention to call names, or to en- 
deavor to apportion the blame of the 
late civil war between the leaders of 
opinion in the two sections of our coun- 
try. The time has not come for that. 
What is of practical importance is a 
genuine reconstruction and a more per- 
fect Union. 

It must be apparent, from the rela- 
tions existing between the different sec- 
tions of our common country, that the 
restoration of the Southern States to 
their normal position in the Union is an 
object of paramount importance. The 
material interests involved are immense: 
the political and social results are no less 
momentous. The staples which drive 
the manufactories of New England, and 
indirectly supply the means of commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations, are 
Southern products. Upon the regular 
and constant production of these staples 
the great West depends as the stimulus 
for the consumption of its crop of grain; 
and the value of the national bonds must 
ultimately be decided by the question 
whether the Southern States are to be a 
part of the nation or an outlying and 
expensive province. 

But if it were physically possible that 
other sections of the Union should pros- 
per without the South, and if the gene- 
ral government itself were able to hold 
these States as mere colonial append- 
ages, the moral and political effects re- 
sulting from such a policy would at once 
condemn it. We want no disconsolate 
sisters degraded from the family of 
States—no unfortunate brothers to fret 
and gnaw at the bonds of the Union. 

What is the immediate prospect of 
the South resuming its former relations 
with the other sections of the country ? 
and how may this desirable result be 
brought about? These are the great 
questions which lie before the newly- 
elected government, and to the study of 
the problem the statesmen of the day 
must address themselves. If the nation 
could not endure the process of dis- 
memberment threatened in the act of 
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attempted secession, no more will it con- 
sent that a diseased and mutilated mem- 
ber should hang as a dead weight upon 
the living body. Health must be dif- 
fused and life must be imparted to the 
disordered portion of the system, else 
the entire body will suffer gangrene and 
decay. Christian charity, as well as 
sound philosophy, requires that if one 
member suffer, all should suffer with it— 
“that there be no schism in the body.” 

In order to understand the conditions 
of the problem, let us first glance at the 
present status of our political affairs. A 
great and successful revolution has been 
accomplished. Two principles had strug- 
gled in the formation of our Constitu- 
tion, like Jacob and Esau in the womb 
of their mother. Having emerged into 
active life, they continued the conflict 
upon the field of arms, until finally one 
has triumphed. State Rights and Na- 
tional Sovereignty were the twin politi- 
cal doctrines born at the origin of our 
government, and, after many a_hard- 
fought battle, the latter has prevailed. 
The nature of our Federal compact was 
such that it must have tended either to 
a gradual loosening of the bonds of the 
Union and its final dissolution, or else 
to a closer union and final unity. It 
was impossible that these two forces 
should be so nicely balanced that, like 
the centripetal and centrifugal motions 
of the heavenly bodies, they should 
create an equilibrium. Such a result 
must be the product of more than human 
wisdom, and must be sought in the in- 
variable laws which govern matter, rather 
than in the ever-moving currents of hu- 
man opinions. The process of central- 
ization was evidently taking place in each 
of the two great sections of the country 
previous to the late civil war, while, as 
between the two, there was a growing 
tendency to disruption. The North and 
West, under homogeneous influences 
derived from free institutions, became 
rapidly assimilated; while the South, 
with its peculiar form of society, was so 
thoroughly consolidated as to be almost 
a unit in thought and action. The con- 
sequence was, that when the two sec- 
tions were for the time violently dis- 
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rupted, each one went z#stanter into the 
form and spirit of consolidation. 

Nor is it to be denied that the pur- 
pose of the great leaders on either side 
was to lead their respective parties in 
that direction. This was openly con- 
fessed by the North under the plea of 
the necessity that existed for a stronger 
government. But while it was generally 
contended by Southern writers that they 
favored the independence of the indi- 
vidua] States, the utterances of their 
orators, as well as the form of the Con- 
federate Constitution, gave a different 
signification. By the happy invention 
of the term a “United South,” one of 
their orators sought to raise himself to 
political distinction. Mr. Davis, in one 
of his public addresses, described the 
theory of his government in the words, 
«Distinct as the waves, yet one as the 
sea.” Surely the throbbings of the 
mighty ocean little regard the wavelets 
that ruffle its bosom, and Mr. Davis 
must have been conscious of a meaning 
in the words he had chosen. 

But the form of the Confederate Con- 
stitution, as well as the acts of the gov- 
ernment, showed the inevitable tendency 
to consolidation. The Presidential term 
was lengthened to six years, and the 
President made elective directly by the 
people; the powers of the Cabinet 
officers were increased by granting them 
seats on the floors of Congress ; revenue 
laws and direct taxation by the general 
government were established ; and finally 
military conscriptions were levied upon 
the entire mass of the citizens. The 
whole Confederacy became a consoli- 
dated despotism. If a single State had 
attempted to exercise the boasted right 
of secession, it would have been crushed 
by the powerful centralizing agency of 
the Richmond government. North Caro- 
lina was suspected of disloyalty, and 
with one voice the people pronounced 
the ‘doctrine of independent States to 
be a rope of sand. 

By the suppression of the rebellion 
the two sections of the Union have been 
driven closer together. Like two bodies 
having a chemical affinity for each other, 
their sudden union and assimilation have 





been accompanied by a smart explosion, 
and a considerable quantity of heat and 
smoke has been evolved ; but since the 
conflict is ended, we see now, as the re- 
sult, a “more perfect Union” than was 
perhaps contemplated its original 
founders. The decision of the late con- 
test in the field of arms has been con- 
firmed in the councils of the people. 
We are no longer an aggregation of dis- 
tinct and separate parts, but an integral 
and organic whole—no longer a union, 
but a unity. The life that warms one 
part must henceforth warm every, other, 
and a common head must govern all 
alike. For weal or for woe, for better, 
for worse, we are to be henceforth one 
people. This is the great political stone 
of our national destiny, of which it may 
be said that whosoever falls upon it shall 
be broken to pieces, but upon whom- 
soever it shall fall if will grind him to 
powder. 

In the present condition of the South 
the view which we have taken is the one 
most favorable to that section of the 
country. Prostrate from the effects of 
war, exhausted by the vain effort at self- 
reconstruction, pecuniarily bankrupt, so- 
cially disorganized, her sole remaining 
hope is to be reabsorbed into the Na- 
tional Union. She has: everything to 
gain and nothing td lose by a return to 
the protection and patronage of the 
general government. What has been 
lost in the ineffectual attempt at inde- 
pendence can only be regained by draw- 
ing nearer the source of political power 
and preferment. 

But will the Southern people so re- 
gard it? We predict they will. Nay, 
we think they begin already to see it. 
Their journals tell us they will make no 
factious opposition to the Presidency of 
General Grant. They express confi- 
dence in his justice, in his prudence, in 
the strength of his character. They 
admire him as the conqueror of their 
armies, and they remember his generous 
self-abnegation in the hour of triumph. 
Already the Southern States begin to 
manifest a real interest in the action of 
the government, as a part of the whole. 
Being more immediately under its con- 
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trol than the people of the loyal States, 
they look more directly to it for what 
they need. Under the influences of a 
larger crop than has been realized for 
several years, their commercial interests 
are beginning to revive. By the influx 
of Northern capital their works of in- 
ternal improvement are receiving a new 
impulse, and the people generally seem 
more hopeful of their future prospects 
than at any time since the war. 

We propose, as a subject of general 
and present interest, the great and unim- 
paired resources of these States, the 
difficulties in the way of their develop- 
ment, and the natural and necessary 
agencies by which it is to be brought 
about. And if we write with a seeming 
personal interest in our subject, our 
readers will excuse it on the ground that 
we believe that the present and future 
well-being of our own particular section 
is inseparable from the glory and honor 
of our common country. J 

The territory of the ten States «lately 
in rebellion” is certainly as magnificent 
in its proportions as their most ambitious 
leaders could have desired in their fond- 


est dreams of national independence 


and territorial aggrandizement. Some 
of these States are empires in them- 
selves, and there is not one of them 
which does not possess some’ peculiar 
advantage in location or climate or pro- 
ductions. 

The grand sweep of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, enclosing the mighty interior 
elevation of the Appalachian chain and 
the broad alluvion of the Lower Missis- 
sippi, is a domain of which any people 
might be proud. From the mouth of 
the Potomac to that of the Rio Grande 
not less than twenty navigable rivers, 
including the Mississippi, empty into the 
ocean. The level sandy plain, which 
borders the coast from Newbern, North 
Carolina, to Mobile, Alabama, is one 
vast forest of pine timber, rich in tur- 
pentine and valuable for ship-building 
and all kinds of lumbering. This piney- 
woods region is noted for its healthful- 
ness, and by its favorable location in re- 
gard to climate and facilities for expor- 
tation invites a large share of attention 
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from those who wish to make invest- 
ments of that sort. The government 
has shown its appreciation of the South- 
ern coast by the location of two of its 
principal navy-yards at Portsmouth and 
Pensacola. Next to the broad belt of pine 
forest bordering the coast, and reaching 
to the hills and valleys that lie along the 
base of the mountain ranges, lies the 
great cotton belt, extending from the 
thirty-second to the thirty-fifth degree 
of latitude, and varying in width from 
one hundred to five hundred miles. 
This is likewise generally a level plain, 
with slight irregularities of surface, but 
somewhat elevated above the seaboard 
by its gradual approach to the moun- 
tains, from the disintegration of which it 
has been formed. On the lower borders 
of this alluvion, and along the margin 
of its great rivers, is found the home of 
the rice-plant and sugar-cane, while the 
islands that fringe the coast give the 
more valuable product called sea-island 
cotton. This region is fertile but ma- 
larial, and is at present occupied by the 
large plantations and negro quarters 
which gave its peculiar character to 
Southern agriculture. 

Above the cotton belt, we have a vast 
succession of hills and valleys, extend- 
ing to the summits of the mountains, on 
some of which are to be found wide 
plateaus lifted far above the surrounding 
country. This region is adapted to 
grain and fruits, and in some districts, 
from the nature of the soil, to the culti- 
vation of tobacco. It is salubrious, 
fruitful, and beautiful to the eye, and 
hence contains the mass of the white 


‘ population of the Southern States. 


The mountains themselves abound in 
deposits of minerals. Iron and coal are 
widely diffused, and in particular locali- 
ties may be found in immense quantities. 
Copper and zinc are more rare, but are 
being extensively worked in several lo- 
calities in East Tennessee. 

It has been a source of wonder that 
a country so richly endowed by nature 
with mineral deposits should have so 
utterly neglected the subject of manu- 
factures. The answer to this must be 
sought in the laws of political economy. 
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Mr. Buckle has shown in his Héstory 
of Civilization that agriculture is the 
first and foreign commerce the last in 
the order of development, while the art 
of manufacturing forms the connecting 
link between them. A pursuit which 
requires vast accumulations of capital 
can hardly be expected to flourish in a 
country where land is cheap and labor 
scarce, especially when that labor, as in 
the case of the Southern States, has 
been mostly performed by slaves. But 
to remove any lingering doubt as to the 
natural advantages of the section we are 
attempting to describe, for manufacturing 
purposes, let us look at a single locality, 
with which the writer happens to be fa- 
miliarly acquainted. It is situated in 
Alabama, at the termination of the Ap- 
palachian chain. On one side of a nar- 
row valley, with which it is coterminous, 
is the Warrior coal-field, embracing an 
area of two thousand square miles. On 
the other side of the same valley is the 
Cahaba field, of about five hundred 
square miles in extent. In both of 
these the coal lies near the surface, in 
beds of several feet in thickness, and is 


of excellent quality. Between these two 
fields, and in full view of either of them, 
is the Red Mountain iron deposit, ex- 
tending thirty miles in length, and lying 
exposed on the surface in a mass varying 


from ten to fifteen feet in thickness. In 
the valley below is a vast quantity of 
magnesian limestone, and in the adjacent 
hills an excellent quality of sandstone 
for the construction of furnaces. A few 
iron establishments under the control of 
Northern men have recently been put in 
operation, but the want of a short line’ 
of railroad of only ten miles has retarded 
their success. Heavy capitalists from 
Pennsylvania have recently fixed their 
eyes on this magnificent location, and 
they are expected very soon to work a 
mighty change in the aspects of that 
section of the country. This is the 
first great step to be taken in the ma- 
terial reconstruction of the Southern 
States. Whenever Northern capital and 
white labor shall begin to seek as readily 
for employment in the South as they 
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have done hitherto in the West, then 


[Fes. 


the problem of reconstruction will be 
solved. 


But another and more formidable ob- 
Stacle in the way of our social recon- 
struction is to be found in the state of 
public opinion, as expressed by: the 
action of certain politico-ecclesiastical 
bodies at the North, which persist in 
regarding the mass of the Southern 
people as incorrigible rebels and repro- 
bate sinners against the laws of God 
and of man. While great bodies of 
Christians refuse to hold communion 
with their Southern brethren, on the 
ground of a gwasz connection in the 
past with slavery and the rebellion, there 
can be no genuine reconstruction of our 
social and fraternal relations. In this 
respect the Catholics, Episcopalians and 
Friends have set an example of that 
charity which, while it rejoices not in in- 
iquity, but rejoices in the truth, yet seeks 
to hide a multitude of sins. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church was never disrupted 
by the war, and the Episcopal, which was 
temporarily disunited, has again come 
together in a spirit of brotherly love, and 
finds no difficulty in inviting its mem- 
bers from all sections of the country to 
sit together in its general ecclesiastical 
council. Let a like spirit be manifested 
by the remaining churches, and it will go 
far to bind up the nation’s wounds and 
to restore the peace of society. 

As in the political and religious world, 
so also in the literary, the spirit of heal- 
ing should flow from the stronger toward 
the weaker side. During the war the peri- 
odical literature of the Northern and more 
productive section of our national mind 
was excluded from Southern circulation, 
and hence necessarily became sectional 
and one-sided in its tone. It is fortu- 
nate for the whole country that so many 
new enterprises of this kind have been 
set on foot since the war, all of which 
are more ready to conciliate the senti- 
ment of hostile sections ; and although 
the want of means and the interruption 
of intercourse may have impeded the 
introduction of these works to a wide 
circle of Southern readers, yet there is a 
time coming when men of genuine hu- 
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manity and true literary culture will seek 
to express themselves in such a manner 
that their pages will be perused with 
equal pleasure at both extremities of the 
Union. The necessities of the edu- 
cated men at the South must drive many 
more of them than formerly to the use 
of the pen as a means of subsistence. 
These writers must necessarily look to 
our great literary centres, and especially 
to our large publishing houses, for en- 
couragement and support. Shall they 
have a hearing? Shall the land of 
Legare and Simms and Richard Henry 
Wilde not receive in the forum of letters 
a hearing for the voices ef its children 
who have caught the spirit of story or 
of song from the 
‘Grand old English masters, 
And from the bards sublime, 


Whose mighty footsteps echo 
Along the corridors of time ”’— 


albeit few of them yet have sought to 
enroll their names on the same scroll of 
fame with the more widely-known poets 
and essayists of the North ? 

Surely in the republic of letters there 
are no sectional bounds, and we humbly 
claim a place before your audiences. 
The Southern mind is not uneducated. 
The rolls of Northern colleges, to say 
nothing of Southern institutions less 
famous because less favored by time 
and circumstances, will prove that how- 
ever much common schools may have 
been neglected, in the higher walks of 
learning pride and ambition have im- 
pelled many noble minds in the honor- 
able pursuit of scholastic lore. If few 
of these have attained literary distinction 
in later life, let it be attributed to the 
luxuries of climate and soil in part, but 
yet more to the all-engrossing pursuit of 
political and civil honors. Now, that 


both these hindering cause@ have been | 


removed, may we not expect that under 
the joint operation of ambition and want 
many a hero of the pen will arise in the 
land where so many have sought dis- 
tinction with the sword or in the arena 
of civic strife ? 





We believe that the South has a great 
future before it in the development of 
its vast resources of mineral wealth, 
aided by its favorable location in regard 
to soil and climate ; but we feel that its 
growth depends more upon the earnest- 
ness with which it seeks the fostering 
hand of our great national government 
than upon any application that can now 
be made of abstract theories of State 
Rights and local self-government. We 
believe that its true reconstruction in all 
material respects is to be sought in a 
closer alliance with Northern energy and 
Northern capital, and that a natural 
union will be formed between the two in 
all the great enterprises that tend to the 
development of national wealth and com- 
mercial greatness, despite political an- 
tipathies and legislative inaptitudes. But 
last of all, we believe that her richest 
treasure, her creative powers of mind 
and imagination, will yet be employed, in 
union with the more advanced ‘intellect 
of the North, in the common work of 
thinking and writing for the benefit of 
our own country and of mankind. Po- 
litical parties may hesitate to align them- 
selves upon the basis of a common des- 
tiny; capital may shrink from free and 
liberal investment in new and needy 
fields ; churches may not be willing to 
give the right hand of fellowship across 
the bloody lines traced by civil war ; but 
literary men, the students of universal 
nature and the explorers of the illimit- 
able fields of thought, will meet on their 
distant voyages, and feel a grateful pride 
in hailing each other as the citizens of a 
common country, and the devotees of 
true science will reunite the severed fila- 
ments that weave the web of our na- 
tional life. How glorious may become 
that state of American society, in which 
the energy and zeal of higher latitudes 
shall be joined with the grace and ease 
of Southern sentiment, where truth and 
power shall be subordinate to love, and 
where all alike shall rejoice in the ob- 
livion of a great national sorrow, we may 
not now be able fully to appreciate. 
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igen ceee pimpin at an early day 
attempted to establish that useful 
and popular form of serial publication 
which has now become one of the 
powers of the earth—the monthly maga- 
zine. Several ventures in this new line 
of literature had been made at different 
times, beginning with the year 1741, but 
in January, 1775, at length appeared the 
first number of a serial which, in general 
arrangement, style and method, bears a 
remarkable resemblance to those of the 
present day, and may fairly be called the 
prototype of the modern « Monthly.” 
. The title-page reads thus: “Zhe Penusy/- 
vania Magazine; or, American Monthly 
Museum. Philadelphia: Printed and sold 
by R. Aitken, Printer and Bookseller, 
opposite the London Coffee- House, 
Front street.” An engraved frontis- 
piece represents Liberty surrounded by 
the symbols of the arts and sciences, 
with a cannon and a ship in the back- 
ground, while the supporter on one side 
is the tree of liberty, with warlike 
weapons resting against it, and on the 
other a mortar styled « Congress,” with 
flags above it, and the motto: Fuvat in 
sylvis habitare. 

The difficulties attendant upon the 
new enterprise are thus stated in the 
preface: «“ We presume it is unneces- 
sary to inform our friends that we en- 
counter all the inconveniences which a 
magazine can possibly start with. Un- 
assisted by imported materials, we are 
destined to create what our predecessors 
in this walk had only to compile; and 
the present perplexities of affairs have 
rendered it somewhat difficult for us to 
procure the necessary aids. Thus en- 
compassed with difficulties, this First 
Number of the Pennsylvania Magazine 
entreats a favorable reception ; of which 
we shall only say, like the early sxozw- 
drop, it comes forth in a barren season, 
and contents itself with modestly fore- 
telling that CHOICER FLOWERS are pre- 
paring to appear.” 





The opening pages of each number are 
devoted to tabular statements of a Me- 
teorological Diary ; Hygrometer Table ; 
The Assize of Bread; and Prices Cur- 
rent. Essays, and letters upon educa- 
tional and other serious and weighty 
topics, have the place of honor, followed 
by shorter articles, often in the form of 
letters, or what we should style commu- 
nications, upon literary subjects, fre- 
quently including the sayings and doings 
of such celebrated authors of the day as 
Sterne, Goldsmith, etc. Letters appear 
to have been the fashion of the hour, to 
judge from the numerous specimens pre- 
sented as the remarkable productions of 
anonymous young ladies and gentlemen. 
They are generally introduced bya short 
preface, either from a friend of the author 
or the editor, explaining that «such ele- 
gant epistles cannot be conscientiously 
kept from the public.” The authors are 
always profoundly religious, highly phil- 
osophical or deeply in love. Extracts 
from the lives, sayings and writings of 
great men appear frequently, the editor 
making this aive observation: “As 
some concise account of eminent or re- 
markable persons, such as the memory 
is capable of retaining, is a great assist- 
ant to conversation, we intend occasion- 
ally to present our readers with a piece 
under this head.” Critical letters upon 
the morals and manners of the day are 
numerous and laboriously sarcastic, with 
a ponderous playfulness most unlike the 
crisp “snappiness ” of our present popu- 
lar cynics. 

Great importance and full considera- 
tion are given to scientific reviews, de- 
scriptions of new machinery, or sugges- 
tions upon domestic and household 
economy, agricultural and mechanical 
improvements, and upon medical reme- 
dies and questions of health and diet. 
Another department is devoted to notices 
of, and selections from, new books, fol- 
lowed by a few pages of «Poetical 
Essays,” with a final division styled 
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«Monthly Intelligence,” a well-written 
abstract of foreign and domestic politics 
and news. 

An introductory article assures the 
reader that « America has now outgrown 
the state of infancy: her strength and 
commerce make large advances. to man- 
hood ; and science in all its branches 
has not only blossomed, but even ripened 
upon the soil. ... The present en- 
larged and improved stage of things 
gives every encouragement which the 
Editor of a New Magazine can reason- 
ably hope for. ... In the early days 
of colonization, when a whisper was al- 
most sufficient to have negotiated all 
our internal concerns, the publishing 
even a newspaper would have been pre- 
mature. Those times are past.” It 
then argues at length the advanfages to 
be derived from a_ rightly-conducted 
magazine “as a nursery of genius.” 

The quality of the verse is throughout 
so remarkably inferior to that of the 
prose that it is curious to find « A letter 
from Miss to her Godmother” her- 
alded by these words: “The muses of this 
young country are yet in their nonage, 


but by the specimens that have appeared 
we may reasonably hope ere long to see 
them arrive at a vigorous maturity. In 
the mean time, I take the liberty to send 
you, as one of their gentleman-ushers, 


the production of an znfant muse, 
which, I hope, will afford some pleasure, 
while they consider it, like your szow- 
drop, as an early promise of ‘choicer 
flowers preparing to appear.’” The 
poem is of considerable length, but the 
following lines are a fair selection : 


“ In arts and sciences my knowledge 
Might shame the lads of Princeton College: 
I can explain the globes and maps, 
As readily as pin my caps.” 
“Strephon,” another favorite poet, 
sings: 
“ When late oppress’d with heartfelt grief 
I wailed my absent fair, 
Vainly in crowds I sought relief— 
My Yenny was not there.” 
While the following is introduced with 
these words: «These elegant stanzas 
were written some years since by a 
young gentleman of this city: as they 
have never before appeared in print, they 
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will doubtless be a welcome acquisition 
to your agreeable miscellany :” 

“ O fairest of thy sex ! forbear 

This yielding heart to move: 
Those matchless charms no longer wear, 
Or I must speak my love. 
* * * * 
“Restore, O much-loved maid, restore 
A heart to wisdom due, 
Till some few youthful years roll o’er, 
And make it worthy you.” 

There is perhaps nothing in this old- 
time magazine more amusing than the 
notices of those new books which are 
now placed by age and fame almost 
above criticism, as for instance: « Dr. 
Johnson, the compiler of the great Eng- 
lish Dictionary, has lately made the 
Tour of Scotland, and it is said, will 
shortly oblige the Public with his 
Journal.” «Mr. Mason, whose £//rida 
has been admired for its tenderness, and 
for the fortunate luxuriance of its lan- 
guage, has promised a life of his friend 
Mr. Gray, the elegant author of an 
‘Elegy in the Country Church-yard,’ 
and other pieces of very conspicuous 
merit. This sacrifice to friendship will 
certainly be most acceptable to readers 
of every class. It will be a display of 
still life ; and, amidst the peculiarities it 
will record of that successful Poet to 
whose memory it is dedicated, we shall 
be able to trace the partial fondness and 
admiration with which the author has 
constantly regarded him.” «It is confi- 
dently said that the death of Dr. Gold- 
smith was hastened by his own injudi- 
cious use of James’ Fever Powders. 
The Apothecary who attended him in 
his last illness has published a pamphlet 
to vindicate his conduct with respect to 
the unhappy event ; and the Proprietor 
of the Fever Powders, in support of the 
credit of that medicine, has inserted in 
the public papers various declarations 
of the Nurse and others who attended 
Dr. Goldsmith ; imparting, among other 
matters of less consequence, that the 
Fever Powders to which the Apothecary 
ascribes the sad consequences that fol- 
lowed, were sent from his own Shop, 
and that possibly they were not the gen- 
uine Powders. We join in lamenting 
the loss of Dr. Goldsmith, but .confess 
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ourselves incompetent judges of the mer- 
its both of the Fever Powders and of the 
Apothecary.” The same number of the 
magazine also states that « Our Country- 
man, Mr. West, has been engaged for 
some time past in Painting six very 
capital pieces for Lord Clive; the sub- 
jects of which are his Lordship’s ex- 
ploits in the East.” 

An_ illustration accompanies every 
number: in the earlier months these 
plates represent a new threshing-ma- 
chine, one for spinning cotton or wool, 
a “front view of a Frame House resem- 
bling Brick,” a machine for dock-clean- 
ing, and an engraved sheet of original 
music on the death of Wolfe; but in 
June the illustration has a different 
meaning—* The Harbor and Town of 
Boston, and parts adjacent,” and thence- 
forward the pictured implements of peace 
appear no more, and every succeeding 
number displays a battle-field. 

In January the «Monthly Intelli- 
gence” says that in the General Assem- 
blies both of New York and New Jersey 
the «different governors pathetically 
lament the present distracted state of 
affairs ; yet they breathe a spirit of 
mildness as well as tenderness, and give 
encouragement to hope that some happy 
method of accommodation may yet arise.” 
In February, among the marriages are 
cited those of princes and noble lords 
and ladies, and among the deaths, 
Stephen Fox, Lord Holland and Lord 
Clive ; but certain political pieces “are 
declined, as it is our design to keep a 
peaceable path.” In March, the « Pre- 
ferments ” are still by “His Majesty :” 
in April comes the thrilling story of 
Concord Bridge, and thereafter the 
s‘ Preferments ” are by “ His Excellency 
General Washington,” while the columns 
are no longer filled with announcements 
of the marriages and deaths of the no- 
bility of England, but eager Americans, 
desirous of showing their patriotism, 
publish the birth of children who bear 
the names of George Washington, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams and Joseph 
Warren, “to perpetuate the memory of 
the Major-General killed at Bunker’s 
hill.” 





« Arabella’s Complaint to the Con- 
gress,” dated August 24, gives us an in- 
sight into the condition of our city dur- 
ing the war. It undertakes to express 
the sorrows of a lady of fashion under 
the severe rules of that body. It is a 
letter of considerable length, but’ the 
spirit of the protest is fairly condensed 
in the following extracts : 

“The thing was, to be sure, well 
enough at first. It was something xew - 
it afforded a good deal of agreeable con- 
versation.” Arabella confesses that the 
fitting out of “our Billy ” with regiment- 
als was sufficiently amusing while it 
lasted, and that it was delightful to be 
able to whisper to a dozen particular 
friends that Mrs. Filpot’s servant had 
declared that her mistress, after pretend- 
ing to breakfast on Coffee with the fam- 
ily, retired immediately to her closet, 
where she had a snug dish of Tea to 
herself. While the shops were still 
filled with goods the situation was toler- 
able enough; «But only consider what 
a terrible dilemma we are like to be in 
by carrying the joke too far. If you will 
believe me, Mr. Printer, there is scarce 
a piece of Parisnet or lawn to be had 
in the city; and as for the silks and 
chintzes, they are as old-fashioned as 
the north star. In short, we are in 
great danger of suffering for want.” .. . 

« But there yet remains another griev- 
ance, worse than all the rest. The gen- 
tlemen of the Congress are, no doubt, 
very good sort of men, but how the 
duce (séc) should they know anything 
about fashions? In the name of won- 
der, what could put it in their heads to 
forbid us Mourning? One might as 
well havé no husbands, no fathers, no 
brothers, no cousins, no anything, if 
one must not have the satisfaction of 
going into mourning for them when they 
re 

«For Heaven’s sake! when will these 
troublesome times have an end? are we 
for ever to be debarred the use of Judia 
Teas? are we to have no more new 
fashions ? are we to have no more plays, 
nor balls, nor feasts, nor parties of pleas- 
ure, nor concerts of music? We may as 
well be all dead and buried at once.” 
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The periodical of which we have en- 
deavored to give the spirit was, of 
course, but the more finished successor 
of several previous attempts in the same 
direction. 

Philadelphia had been foremost in the 
enterprise, led by the energy of Benjamin 
Franklin, who established the first maga- 
zine published in the Colonies, in this city 
in 1741; anda second periodical, a rival, 
was commenced the same year by An- 
drew Bradford, but only reached its sec- 
ond number. Two years later, Zhe 
American Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle was started in Boston, and 
was continued for three years and a 
few months. In Philadelphia, in 1757, 
The American Magazine, or Monthly 
Chronicle for the British Colonies, by 
a Society of Gentlemen, completed a 
volume, and was then discontinued. 
The same favorite title, The American 
Magazine, was chosen by Lewis Nichola 
for a publication maintained through the 
year 1769; and in 1771, Zhe Royal 
Spiritual Magazine, or the Christian’s 
Grand Treasury, survived a few months. 

The periodical of 1775 may be thus 
considered as the seventh magazine es- 
tablished in the Colonies, five of its pre- 
decessors having been published in Phil- 
adelphia. The first of them all, a great 
venture, though a little book, ought not 
to be dismissed without a slight descrip- 
tion. The title-page reads thus: “ Zhe 
General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle. For all the British Planta- 
tions in America. [To be Continued 
Monthly.] January, 1741. _ Philadel- 
phia: Printed and sold by B. Franklin.” 
The frontispiece bore the coronet of the 
Prince of Wales, with the ntotto, «ch 
Dien.” 

The method and arrangement of this 
serial show that it was due to the com- 
mon sense of our most practical of phi- 
losophers. A synopsis of current his- 
tory abroad and at home, the proceed- 
ings of the British Parliament on all 





questions affecting the American Colo- 
nies, and the action of the Assemblies in 
the several « Plantations,” occupied more 
than half the space. Accounts of and 
extracts from new books published in 
the Colonies were followed by « Essays” 
culled from American newspapers, and 
original mathematical problems, with 
their answers. A small space was ap- 
propriated to “Poetical Essays,” and 
the final article was a condensation of 
news items, with the price of bills of ex- 
change and prices current in Philadel- 
phia. The one standing advertisement 
closing the last page is as follows: 
“There is a ferry kept over Potomack 
(by the subscriber), being the Post 
Road, and much the nighest Way from 
Annapolis to Williamsburg, where all 
Gentlemen may depend on a ready Pass- 
age in a good new Boat and able Hands. 
By Richard Brett, Deputy-Post-Master 
at Potomack.” 

The topics of the time, as may be in- 
ferred from the magazine, were the war in 
Spain, the Colonial money-distress and 
the schemes for relief, with the religious 
excitement produced by the preaching of 
Whitefield and the Tennants. 

In a moral dialogue by Mrs. Rowe, 
Maria is reproved by Louisa for the sin 
of mimicry, and after holding her own 
both well and wittily, is most unexpect- 
edly filled with « Remorse and Confu- 
sion” by being told that Jenny Flounce 
broke her leg while imitating her lame 
mistress: the mere relation of this inci- 
dent converts Maria instantly from the 
error of her ways. 

The curious introductory letters to 
the editor, invariably preceding every 
communication begging admission, have 
a very quaint air, and so too has the 
ponderous semi-classicality of the love- 
songs and dirges, while the very rare 
instances of humor give the reader little 
reason to regret that such dull affairs 
have passed away. 

JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 
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HERE lies before us, as we write, 

the first number (for December, 
1868) of Der Salon, a new German 
monthly magazine. In size, typography 
and general appearance it much resem- 
bles London Society, and, like that peri- 
odical, it is embellished with several 
well-executed illustrations. In its list 
of contributors, among other well-known 
names, we find that of the celebrated 
poet Emanuel Geibel, and his first con- 
tribution, contained in the number be- 
fore us, has certainly done much to 
bring the new magazine into world-wide 
notice. The article in question, a poem 
entitled «Ein Ruf iiber den Main,” 
caused the young king of Bavaria to 
withdraw the pension accorded to the 
poet by that art-loving monarch, the 
late King Louis; and Geibel has, in 
consequence, resigned his post as pro- 
fessor in the Munich University, and, it 
is said, has quitted the kingdom. These 
facts have been widely noticed and com- 
mented upon by the American press, 
though authorities differ respecting the 
identity of the poem which has produced 
such important results; one periodical 
stating that the verses in question were 
published in the first number of Der 
Salon, while another asserts that the 
objectionable production was an ode in 
praise of the king of Prussia, written on 
the occasion of that monarch’s visit to 
the city of Lubeck. We believe, from 
the internal evidence of the poem itself, 
that the first statement is correct, and 
we subjoin a nearly literal translation. 
It is a song of rejoicing over the un- 
finished, but auspiciously commenced, 
union of Germany; and the fifth and 
sixth stanzas are calculated to be pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the sovereign of 
Bavaria. While sympathizing fully with 
the patriotic fervor of Geibel, we must 
question his tact and good taste in pub- 
lishing such an effusion while he was re- 
siding in that kingdom and receiving a 





pension from the very government whose 
overthrow he so ardently desires. 


FROM OVER THE MAIN. 


OCTOBER, 1867. 
Now stands the house firm builded, 
*Neath morning’s rose-flush clear ; 
Now is the word wide spoken, 
‘Come all and enter here !”? 
No stranger might shall hinder, 
No power say ye nay: 
To all her children Germany 
Belongs at last to-day. 


In mourning garb of orphans 
No longer shall ye stand, 

And ye shall ask no longer, 
Where is the Fatherland? 

To win the wondrous treasure 
That erst in visions shone, 

Stretch forth in loyal meaning 
A brother’s hand alone. 


Hail, valiant Alemanni ! 
Hark to the joyous shout 
That from the far Black Forest 
Rings answering greeting out ! 
The sacred flame of Freedom 
Ye cherished long ago, 
Upon this mightier altar 
Now bid its splendor glow. 


Why tarry ye, brave Swabians, 
Once foremost in the fray? 
No race, for gift and glory, 
Can equal yours to-day. 
Shall rust consume your treasure? 
Ye should, beyond the Main, 
Where glowing Thought is springing, 
The banners bear again. 


Bavarians, lion-hearted ! 
Franconians, brave and bold ! 
How long will ye still linger 
While German bays unfold? 
The glance of world-wide knowledge, 
True’arm and trusty hand, 
Will ye withhold them ever 
From your great Fatherland? 


A nation in a nation 
Ye hope in vain to be: 
The ancient landmarks vanish 
Before Life’s rushing sea. 
Up! seek for surer safety, 
Trust to the billows’ roll: 
Drawn by Almighty Power, 
The Part now seeks the Whole. 


Have ye not heard full often 
Of Eberhard the story— 
How he his heart’s contentment 
Found in his country’s glory? 
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With noble soul, the sceptre, 
That he of right had won, 

He proffered to Count Henry, 
The Northland’s valiant son. 


Be he your great example : 
From South and West, ye nations, 
Seek hither with your banners 
This feast of Expiation. 
In wide assembly meeting, 
Forget each ancient feud, 
And, heart with lip uniting, 
Swear a new brotherhood ! 

It may not be generally known that 
Geibel possesses a peculiar claim upon 
the sympathies of the people of Phila- 
delphia. When Our Daily Fair, the 
newspaper of the Great Central Fair for 
the Sanitary Commission, was in course 
of preparation, contributions were so- 
licited from several leading French and 
German authors. Geibel alone respond- 
ed to the appeal. He replied in a very 
kind letter, regretting that want of time 
would prevent him from composing 
something expressly for the occasion, 
and he forwarded two poems which he 
had just written, and which had never ap- 
peared in print. One of these, “ Vineta,” 
appeared in Our Daily Fair: the other, 
“ Bothwell,” was unfortunately mislaid 
till too late for publication. 

Let us hope that “ William the Con- 
queror,” as the Prussians proudly call 
him, will restore to the patriotic poet in 
fourfold measure the wealth and honors 
of which the irascible king of Bavaria 
has just despoiled him. 


The good work of restoring the indus- 
try and wealth of the Southern States 


is making progress. It is estimated, by 
those who are ina position to form a 
judgment, that the number of persons 
who have gone to Tennessee from the 
Northern and Western States amounts 
to not less than from three to four thou- 
sand. This immigration has proved of 
great value in the counties to which it 
has found its way. It principally con- 
sists of industrious farmers. In the 
county of Cumberland, the Comptroller 
States that the revenue, by reason of 
the immigration thither in the course 
of the year, has increased a hundred per 
cent. Dr. Seth Hart, a land agent of 
high respectability, states that since his 
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residence in Tullahoma (about two 
years) two hundred and fifty families 
have moved into the counties of Cof- 
fee, Bedford and Franklin, taking with 
them half a million of money. In the 
report of the Rev. Hermann Bokum, 
Commissioner of Immigration for Ten- 
nessee, it is estimated that Cumberland 
county alone will be worth in dollars on 
the rst of October, 1869, one million more 
than it was on the same date in 1868. 
We are gratified’ to learn that the way 
has been prepared for the immigration 
of a German population, to be introduced 
directly from Germany into Tennessee. 
On the Atlantic coast, not only at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, but also in Florida and 
elsewhere, lands have been purchased 
and rented in considerable quantities for 
the purpose of raising early vegetables 
and fruit for the Northern market. In 
the Sea Islands the failure of the cotton 
crops for several successive years has 
caused attention to be turned to truck- 
farming, and Philadelphia capital has 
been invested in that business at Beau- 
fort. In New Orleans and other Southern 
cities the assessed value of real estate is 
from thirty to forty per cent. higher than 
the combined value of the same property 
and negroes before the rebellion. 

. . « The suicidal policy of expanding 
the currency seems to have gone out of 
favor, even in the West—and so far a 
substantial gain has been secured; but 
the public does not yet seem to realize 
the necessity of contraction in order to 
secure specie payments. Even Senator 
Morton, whose speech has many good 
points, seems to share the general mis- 
apprehension ; and his plan of accumu- 
lating gold in the Treasury and the 
banks, while leaving the circulation un- 
altered, will not, we fear, be found 
effectual. It may not be wise to resume 
specie payments, but if it is the deter- 
mination of the country to do so, as we 
believe it is, Congress should compel the 
withdrawal of so many millions a month 
by the banks or the Treasury, or both, 
until the currency is at par with gold. 
It is absurd, with gold at thirty-five, 
to fix a day for resumption. Neither 
should anything be done with the debt 
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already funded: it is in the best possi- 
ble shape w#t¢i/ resumption has taken 
place. 

. . . The goose-bones this year are 
very light in color, promising good wea- 
ther through the winter—an indication in 
which we have little confidence ; but it 
happens to be strengthened, this time, 
by the fact that last autumn brought but 
few nuts and autumn berries. The flight 
of the migratory birds likewise foretells 
pleasant weather; and, writing as we do 
in Christmas-week, it occurs to us that 
this winter will be a good one to test 
some of these popular superstitions and 
Indian weather-signs. 


Victor Emmanuel is a great sports- 
man, and his parks are preserved with 
the watchfulness of the Norman barons. 
But his passion is expensive, as was 
lately shown in the National Assembly 
of Italy. It was stated there—and not 
contradicted—that in one single park, at 
Tendolo near Pisa, and only since the 
forest had become Crown property, not 
less than twenty-one persons had been 
killed for violations of the game-laws ! 
‘Poor Italy, with her brigands in the 
South and her murderous game-laws in 
the North ! 

. . . In Pompeii two beautiful bed- 
steads have recently been unearthed, of 
which one has been put together com- 
pletely, and is now in the Museum at 
Naples. It is made of bronze, inlaid, 
after the Grecian fashion, with silver, and 
adorned at the head and foot with beau- 
tiful little Amors. The size is out of 
proportion to the dimensions of the 
houses and the whole city: it measures 
nine feet in length, five in width, and 
rises two feet from the ground. 

. . . The Monthyon prize for virtue 
was recently bestowed by the French 
Academy, in presence of an unusually 
large assembly. The happy recipient 
was a colored girl, Nymphe of Mouril- 
lon, near Toulon. She received the re- 
ward for having concealed from her 
aged master the loss of his little for- 
tune, supporting him by catching fish at 
night and selling them secretly in the 
market. The prize amounts to three 
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thousand francs—not a very large re- 
ward of virtue in a country where vice 
is paid for so much more liberally. 

. . . During the summer months an 
Italian brig was sailing from Naples to 
Odessa. On the way the cook spent a 
leisure hour in fishing, and was lucky 
enough to catch a huge sword-fish. 
When he cut it open to prepare the 
liver for dinner, he found in the stomach 
a mail-bag. It was full of Turkish 
letters, and had probably been lost over- 
board from one of the mail-steamers. 
The captain took charge of them, and, 
thanks to the novel letter-carrier, they 
safely reached Constantinople. 

. . . The increasing passion for walk- 
ing-matches has extended to the Old 
World, and brought a number of Recass 
—trunners of the nomadic tribes of Cen- 
tral Africa—to Paris. They far surpass 
anything done by our race. When they 
carry government despatches, they run 
fer days without sleep. In order to 
keep the chest free, they seize with both 
hands the ends of a stick, which they 
place horizontally behind their neck. 
Their stock of provisions consists of a 
few dozen dates, and their whole cos- 
tume of a pair of trousers: sometimes 
they also carry a pair of sandals, which 
they put on when the sand of the desert 
becomes too hot to bear. On the way 
they lose as little time as possible. 
When they are out of breath, they stop, 
count up to sixty inspirations and con- 
tinue the journey: they sleep only two 
or three hours out of the twenty-four ; 
and in order not to oversleep themselves, 
they tie a rope of date-bark to one foot 
and set it on fire. They know exactly 
how long it will burn, and when it 
reaches the foot, the pain makes them 
jump up, and off they go once more on 
their errand. 


Victor Hugo’s last volume of Shake- 
speare translations gives an amusing ac- 
count of the “stage-properties ” of fash- 
ionable theatres in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. The decorations were ex- 
tremely simple : they consisted of a gray 
screen ; two crossed swords, painted on 
the neutral background, meant a battle- 
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field; a flower-pot, a garden; and a 
branch from a tree, a forest. A gown 
over the ordinary costume represented a 
knight, and a petticoat stretched out 
over a broomstick was taken for a war- 
horse with his trappings. An actor, 
covered with plaster of Paris and stand- 
ing immovable, did service for a wall, 
and his spread-out fingers pointed out 
the cracks and rents. A man with a 
lantern was known to mean moonlight. 

... Mr. T.S. Arthur, of this city, 
has added to his two excellent magazines, 
The Children’s Hour and Arthur's 
Home Magazine, a third, entitled Once 
a Month. It includes both original and 
selected articles, and is of duodecimo 
size, handsomely printed on good paper. 
The January number presents an at- 
tractive table of contents. 

. . - A series of papers has just been 
concluded in the Fortnightly Review on 
the subject of Darwin’s Hypotheses. 
The distinguished and versatile author, 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, accepts the doctrines 
set forth in the Origin of Species and in 
The Variation in Plants and Animals 
as a whole, and gives his special appro- 
bation to Darwin’s daring hypothesis of 
Pangenesis. At the same time he is of 
opinion that Life did not radiate, as 
Darwin conjectures, from one or at most 
a few centres, but rather «that the earth 
at the dawn of Life was like a vast ger- 
minal membrane, every slightly diversified 
point producing its own vital form.” 

... The Dublin Review, in an ar- 
ticle on “ The Coming Council,” speaks 
of the University of Oxford as «that 
practically infidel university.” @t says 
that «the Holy Father accounts his civil 
princedom as the very corner-stone of 
Christian political society ;” and while 
expressing its «firm conviction that the 
Pope’s infallibility when he speaks ex 
cathedra—that is, when he imposes on 
all Catholics an obligation of interior 
assent —was immediately revealed by 
God,” it hopes for a definition by the 
council of papal infallibility. The e- 
view is considered Ultramontane. 


It is not generally known that there 
Is a hit at Napoleon III. in the comic 





opera of La Grande Duchesse. In the 
first act the Baron Fritz is explaining 
his plan of the campaign, and says : 

“Instead of going by three roads, I 
will go by one road.” 

Grand Duchess. “Very well. And 
that is the plan for you to follow, General 
Boum.” 

Boum. “1 will not follow it.” 

G. D. “How, sir!” 

Boum. “1 am responsible to your 
Highness for the blood of my soldiers. 
Let Monsieur the Baron execute his 
plan, if he wishes.” 

Fritz. “ Certainly.” 

G. D. “Certainly, and you will gain 
the battle.” 

Fritz. «Or lose it: just like any one 
else.” (Tout comme un autre.) 

The point is in the last words, which 
are said to have reference to the Em- 
peror’s plan of battle at Magenta, when 
he gave an order which the general in 
command refused to execute, and which 
would have lost the battle. Taken in 
that sense, the above hit never fails, on 
the Continent, to bring down the house. 

. . . Whenthe Second Indiana Cavalry 
Regiment was originally recruited, it 
was in want of horses, which the govern- 
ment could not then supply. A certain 
Quaker gentleman was applied to, among 
others, to furnish a horse for the good 
of a cause to which it was known he 
was in heart and soul devoted; where- 
upon he replied to the colonel: « Thou 
knowest we are opposed in principle to 
war; but those five horses in yonder 
meadow are mine, and if one is missed in 
the morning, / shall not inquire about it.” 

... Mr. James T , who was for 
many years the Curator of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, repre- 
sented that city in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania during several sessions, 
about forty-five years ago. On one oc- 
casion a country member presented a 
petition for a lottery. Mr. T moved 
that the petition should be referred to 
the Committee on Vice and Immorality. 
The member who had presented the peti- 
tion got up in great wrath and exclaimed : 
“Mr. Speaker, do you and the members 
of this house know how the member 
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from the city gets his living? He shows 
naked images to ladies and gentlemen 
for a quarter dollar a head. He’s a 
pretty fellow to talk to us about vice and 
——, aes 

. A Philadelphia physician, who 
was ‘traveling in Germany two or three 
years ago, had as a fellow-passenger, on 
board a steamboat on the Danube, an 
intelligent German gentleman, acquainted 
with the English language. He asked 
many questions respecting America, and 
among other things inquired if the lakes 
in this country were really as large as 
they were represented. The American 
gave an account of them, concluding by 
stating that the greatest of them was so 
large that you might put the whole of 
England into it and leave a margin. «I 
wish you would,” said the German. 

. Thirty years ago, when the 
militia system was in force in Pennsyl- 
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vania, a person who was making the en- 
rollment: in Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
called at the house of an old bachelor 
who resided with a maiden sister rather 
advanced in life, who was in the habit 
of calling her brother « Pappy.” She 
went to the door when the enrolling 
officer rang, and learned from him the 
object of his visit. Going to the foot of 
the stairs, she called up, «Pappy! pappy! 
here is a man come to see about putting 
you down in the militia.” «My dear 
madam,” said the man, «do not trouble 
Mr. : if he is your Pappy, he must 
be over the age for the militia.” 

_A correspondent writes: Col. 
George Armstrong, of Pittsburg, at whose 
house I boarded in 1830, made it a rule 
never to drink spirituous liquors between 
midnight and noon. He used to say 
that he was “a half-day scholar of the 
temperance society.” 
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being all domestic biographies, we have 
concluded to notice them together. 
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The great change taking place in the rela- 
tions of literature to our daily life is nowhere 
more fully exhibited than in Mrs. Craven’s 
Sister’s Story. The conventional notion of 
biography half a century ago was a plain, 
simple narrative of the incidents of a life- 
time, with an occasional account of some 
public event, and a pretty fair sprinkling of 
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sketches of great persons. One of the pleas- 
antest specimens of such work is the auto- 
biography of Mrs. Quincy, edited by her 
daughter, and privately printed some years 
ago ; it deserves the honor of republication as 
a pendant to that capital book, Mr. Edmund 
Quincy’s Life of Josiah Quincy. But the 
changes from that day to this in this particu- 
lar are nowhere more striking than in the 
appearance and the great success of such a 
book as that of Mrs. Craven. Her Recit 
@’une Seur is an account of the life of her 
sisters. It is mainly of their “interior ” life, 
in the Romanist phrase, and on that has no 
doubt turned the great popularity of the book 
in France and in Catholic Europe and Amer- 
ica. Still, the noteworthy fact is that in any 
cause, even that of religion, a woman of cul- 
ture and refinement, born of a family truly 
noble, in sentiment and association as well as 
in birth, should tell at great length and in 
painful detail the story of the conversion of 
her sisters, with the private journals of two 
of them, giving the stages by which, through 
their love of men, they were converted to 
love of God, and the curious episode of 
another sister, who gave up her intention 
to devote her life to the Church, to become 
a wife and a mother. The names of the 
friends of the sisters whose story is told 
by their survivor comprise the leading men 
and women of the reaction (in the best 
sense) of French Catholics, and whatever is 
said by or of Montalembert, Lacordaire, 
Mad. Swetchine, Dupanloup and such other 
persons, great in and out of the Church, 
must have a certain literary and biographical 
value. But the striking merit of the book— 
that which undoubtedly makes its great im- 
portance as a Roman Catholic manifesto—is 
in the clear, sustained narrative of the lives 
of a whole family and their various relations 
and friends, where conflicting interests and 
diverse pursuits are all clearly shown, and 
yet, throughout, the story is so subordinated 
to the religious element that the mention of 
great events and great personages is never 
made the makeweight by which to float the 
religious enthusiasm of the author. Her 
faith in the manifestations of a direct provi- 
dential interposition, as in the cases of the 
conversion of her brother’s wife, and of the 
Jew Ratisbonne by the sight of her father’s 
coffin, is likely to be a stumbling-block for 
Protestants ; but it is the perfect confidence 
of that faith which takes these statements out 
of the ordinary region of criticism, and makes 
the book valuable as a clear statement of the 
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length and breadth of the reliance of Catho- 
lics on relics and emblems, on the doctrines 
of their Church, as contrasted with those 
which it holds in common with all who be- 
lieve in Christianity, and on its strong ele- 
ments in the business of conversion. 

As a specimen of literary handiwork this 
book cannot be too highly praised. It was 
once laid down as a canon, that a good book 
could not be successfully translated, and then 
it was said that the only good translations 
were those of the best books, because in 
them ideas were stronger than forms of ex- 
pression, and could be preserved in any 
change of the means of conveying them to 
the reader. Mrs. Craven’s book in the 
original is a capital type of the highest stand- 
ard of French as it is cultivated in. the do- 
mestic circles of the great writers, their 
friends, associates and readers. It is, how- 
ever, thoroughly capable of translation, and 
the task has no doubt been lightened by her 
own familiarity with English. As a recital 
of domestic life as unlike our own as possible, 
this book has peculiar attraction for that 
omnivorous reading public of ours which 
hears all things and holds fast to nothing. 
The ordinary American family of the best 
sort for culture can have no better lesson 
than in the contrast furnished to its own 
career by that accurately set down in this 
book. The clever sketches of French coun- 
try life, such as Mrs. Sartoris and Mad. De 
Witt lately furnished in their respective 
books, showed lives that might have been re- 
produced here, and that without clashing 
with the ordinary popular life. The story of 
the family life described by Mrs. Craven is 
one that in all its essentials, and even in its 
minutest details, is entirely peculiar to French 
society, and just that part of it in which the 
best elements of French life are most fully 
exhibited: it is therefore entirely new to us, 
and that novelty which is so rare in literature 
is a special charm of the book ‘and admirable 
in its handling. 

Of our strictly English domestic biography 
there is a very curious example in the life of 
the late Duchess of Gordon. Her Grace was 
no doubt an exemplary and evangelical per- 
son, but neither her life nor her biography 
rises above the commonplace ; and indeed 
the incident which seems to furnish the most 
striking proof of her sacrifices is the fact that 
she allowed her horses to be driven out after 
dark on a wet night to serve some good pur- 
pose. Of course of such a life little can be 
said, and that little will hardly affect the class 
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of expectant readers who were to be influ- 
enced as much by the rank and dignity as 
by the virtues of the lady whose life was being 
taken. 

The Life of Bunsen is a ponderous work, 
which has in it many elements of great inter- 
est, and yet cannot be pronounced successful. 
He lived on a pedestal of his own superiority, 
in learning, in teaching, in piety, in political 
prescience. His successes in overcoming the 
narrowness of his early circumstances, in dis- 
tinguishing himself in the eyes of such a man 
as Niebuhr, his power to control a large 
body of younger men in the paths of learning 
in which he moved, and his curious points 
of sympathy and contrast to the striking fea- 
tures of the controversies of the Church of 
England,—these were all subjects for careful 
exhibition in his biography. The devotion of 
his wife and children, the joint authors of his 
Life, was too zealous and perhaps too narrow 
to permit them to be anything but eulogistic 
of all that Bunsen said or did or wrote, and 
therefore their work is wanting in that criti- 
cism which is but indifferently furnished by 
the numerous articles in the leading English 
journals, which were, in turn, too much in- 
fluenced by the peculiar direction of their 
opinions and the views and tendencies of 
their readers and writers. The charming 
self-satisfaction which Bunsen felt and freely 
expressed in his enormous range of work, 
in literature, in philology, in history, in 
diplomacy, in church discipline, is in strong 
contrast to that tone of depreciation and 
doubt which characterizes so many of the 
acknowledged leading men in each of these 
branches of learning. It was this very confi- 
dence in his own superiority that has un- 
doubtedly much to do with the fact that with 
Bunsen’s death, and even before it—with his 
final discharge from public duties—his ap- 
parent influence began to diminish, until now 
it may be said to be reduced to the small 
share of it which is still left, although much 
disguised, in the work and teaching of his 
pupils, Max Miiller, Lepsius, Rénan, Rothe, 
and some others still less known to the Eng- 
lish-reading world. Of the influence that 
Bunsen most prided himself on—that which 
he thought he exercised on the late king of 
Prussia, and through him on Church and 
State in that kingdom—almost nothing can 
now be found. Whether for good or evil it 
is not easy to say, but the fact is clear that 
his theoretical combination of theology with 
statesmanship has never taken any foothold 
in the government of Germany; and the few 
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public men who shared his zeal for a transfer 
to Germany of the formal part of the Eng- 
lish Establishment, are now entirely lost in 
the new generation that governs Prussia 
to-day. 

Of biographies that particularly belong to 
the very latest phase of literary development, 
that of Zhe Prince Consort by the Queen is 
perhaps the most striking in its authorship. 
Nothing shows more strongly the power of 
public opinion than this appeal to it by Queen 
Victoria ; for it is indeed a call for sympathy 
and a plea for the enjoyment of her stately 
sorrow, intended to secure her withdrawal 
from the duties of her station. There is a 
whole world of distance between this book 
and any other that endeavors to describe 
royal life from without. With all its peculi- 
arities—and they have their origin in the 
weaknesses that characterize the whole caste 
of royal families, rather than in any idiosyn- 
crasy of Queen Victoria—this memoir is 
likely to have a curious value of its own, as 
showing the new relation between the ruler 
and the subjects, and to mark the epoch of 
an acknowledgment of the reversal of the old 
order of dependence. There are few people, 
even in our own country, free enough from 
the influence of royalty and its surroundings 
to distinguish between the merit of the book 
as a literary production and the importance 
of having such a book to show hereafter, 
when the social revolutions of our time will 
come under discussion at the hands of the 
rising generations. If other kings and 
kaisers would try their hands at the same 
sort of literary work, we should have a gallery 
of portraits that might be useful when their 
whole race has passed away for ever. 

Two very clever bits of biography are those 
published without the author’s name, but 
well known to be by Mad. Mohl, the wife of 
the learned Orientalist, Jules Mohl, of the 
Institute of France. They are the short 
memoirs of Mad. Récamier and of Mad. de 
Stael, They were printed in the inverse 
order of the time when their subjects flour- 
ished, but to be read to advantage they should 
be taken up according to the Aéstorical order 
of the women whose lives they describe. 
It would be hard to find anywhere fuller or 
fairer accounts of the persons whose names 
these memoirs bear, and the story of their 
times is admirably well told. The gradual 
improvement, too, in manners and morals 
with the change of Revolutionary France 
into the era of settled habits and secure po- 
sitions, preceding the present revival of the 
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Napoleonic order, can be clearly read in the 
story that begins with the France of 1789, 
and, coming down through its various phases, 
culminates in the polished, courteous, grace- 
ful picture of Mad. Récamier’s receptions at 
the Abbaye aux Bois, where Chateaubriand, 
in extreme age and infirmity, was the con- 
trast to that “ jeune France,” the youth and 
vigor and genius which believed so firmly in 
itself and its own future, and now finds that 
the power and will of Napoleon III. are 
enough to silence all its aspirations and for 
ever subdue them. 

Of our own local celebrities a few lives 
have been printed that deserve a passing 
mention. Such men as the late Messrs. 
Baldwin and Crozer deserve that their mag- 
nificent charities and their persistent efforts 
to do good should be perpetuated in proper 
terms. The task in both cases has been 
confided to the hands of clergymen, and, as 
was to be expected, that part of their lives 
with which their religious experiences were 
mainly bound up has been developed at the 
greatest length. In Mr. Baldwin’s life, how- 
ever, a fair account is given of his mechanical 
talents, and of the energy and ability which 
he displayed in growing with the growth of 
the railroads of this country, until he became 
our foremost engine-builder and gave his 
name to a whole class of locomotives, that 
now carry it from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
It is a curious characteristic of American 
philanthropy that he did the work of church- 
building in a quiet and undemonstrative way, 
while in England the whole power of a large 
corporation is devoted to the same end. So, 
too, in Mr. Crozer’s case, the business of 
helping out the Church to which he belonged 
by money-subscription, and still more by per- 
sonal superintendence of*its expenditure and 
fostering the objects for which it was spent, 
was peculiarly American—an instance of the 
ability to do, alone and unaided, that which in 
England seems to require a gathering of a 
great body of men, and on the Continent is 
never done until government has taken up 
the plan, measured it, weighed it, approved 
it and formally adopted it. 

In striking contrast to such civic lives as 
these, honorable alike to their subjects and 
to their country, are the memoirs of famous 
Frenchmen. That of J. Barante by Guizot 
is an affectionate tribute to a great pupil by 
his greater master. A long life, honorable 
by its record of duty well done in varied 
paths, and memorable by its fruits of indus- 
trious leisure well applied to historical works, 
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is described briefly and lovingly. It is a fitting 
pendant to the charming biography of Alexis 
de Tocqueville by his friend Gustave de 
Beaumont. These two men were the repre- 
sentatives of modern French chivalry, and 
their lives were spent in the jousts and 
tournaments, in the battles and sieges of 
modern life; they warred against tyranny 
and despotism, against ignorance and crime, 
against social excesses, and against that in- 
temperance of morals and manners which 
makes France to-day an exemplar of evil. 
There is no graver error than the common 
one of supposing that in a nation of thirty 
millions, with such traditions and such hopes 
as are those of France, all men are bad and 
all women flippant. There is in France, and 
especially in Paris, a vein of deep, serious, 
earnest life, that bears within it much to atone 
for the mischief that the Napoleonide are 
working there in politics and in private life. 
In provincial French life, and among those 
who cherish country fashions in town, there is 
a virtue and an excellence that perpetuate the 
race of good men, who may yet save their 
country and make it good as well as great. 

There is no more curious and attractive 
biography than that of the fighting Napiers. 
Not content with his wonderful Astory of 
the Peninsular War, Sir William wrote the 
lives of his brother Sir Charles, and of his 
cousin the Admiral, and then, on his own 
death, his son-in-law, Mr. Bruce, wrote the 
Life of Sir William Napier. They were a 
curious race, these modern Bersekers, and as 
true to their instincts of war as the De Tocque- 
villes and De Beaumonts, the Barantes and 
Guizots, to their duty as French knights. Yet 
in the midst of all their warfare, great and 
small, the Napiers held together in good for- 
tune and bad, and after all the struggles of 
their long lives, and all the contemporary 
abuse and praise, are likelier to live honora- 
bly in their biographies than in greater records 
of the events in which they took part. 

For the sake of contrast—and we all like 
strong lights and shades—it is worth looking 
into the lives of the Taylors, Ze Family 
FPen—a piece of domestic biography which 
can hardly find its parallel outside of a Ger- 
man race of hereditary professors. Unevent- 
ful beyond an occasional change of residence 
or of name, and distinguished only by a series 
of births and deaths and marriages, with a 
lively succession in their literary offspring, 
there is still interest in studying the inner 
peace and profound contentment derived from 
devotion to literature, and that of a very 
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mild type, such as can be commended to 
the respectful imitation of our most diligent 
students. 


Of the biography which belongs to the. 


literature of the late war not much can be 
said. It is perhaps too soon for such judg- 
ments of men and their motives as shall com- 
mand universal approval, but certainly of 
Lincoln, the leading figure of all the actors 
in that great drama, there is as yet no life 
which can be called good. Perhaps the best 
work that has been done is that which treats 
of lesser men in unambitious ways. The 
Harvard Memorial Biographies, brief ac- 
counts of the graduates who fell in the war, are 
admirably done. It is such a gallery as can- 
not be looked upon without tears, rather for 
the living than the dead. 

The Southern writers, who have been par- 
ticularly successful in their accounts of the 
war, have not done so well in their biograph- 
ical essays, and their foreign allies who have 
taken to authorship and beaten their swords 
into pens, write as if they were doing it with 
sabres, while they fought as if they had been 
armed with goose-quills. We of the North 
did not profit much by our allies of all na- 
tionalities, but at least they have been con- 
tent to say less even than they did; while 
the South has been unfortunate in its his- 
torians and biographers, wherever they were 
foreigners. The Munchausen stories of 
Blackwood’s own correspondent, Heros von 
Borcke, have been already pretty well ex- 
ploded, and the Hungarian and German 
barons, who have rivaled on our soil the 
efforts of their great father of lies at home, 
have unfortunately failed in their imitation 
of his good method of making the false more 
interesting than the true. The many clever 
foreigners who fought with us and for us 
have written very little of their achievements, 
and that little only in the way of periodical 
efforts, such as the chapters by the Count of 
Paris in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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